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CONTAINING 

A  General  Account  of  the  Life,   Charadler. 
and  Writings  of  the  Author. 

E  R  H  A  P  S  the  Penifai  of  the  following  Sheets  may  ex- 
cite the  Curiofity  of  the,  Reader  to  wifli  for  fome  Geiie- 
ral  Account  concerning  the  Author  of  them  :  And  it 
is  not  improbable  that  He  may  defire  to  know,  in  par-^ 
ticiilar^  Whether  the  Perfon  who  compofcd  them  was 
a  mere  Speculative  Admirer  oi  Virtue;  or  whether 
He  was  Himself  an  Example  of  that  Morality  which  He  has  fo 
flrongly  recommended  to  the  Pra^ice  of  Others.  If  fuch  a  Curiofity 
{hall happen  to  be  raifed  in  any  One  who  was  quite  a  Stranger  to  this 
Gentleman's  Life  2.n&  CkaraSter^  This  slightSketch  oi  Both 
may  chance  in  fome  Mcafure  to  gratify  it» 
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Mr.  William  Wollastqn,  the  Author  of  the  Religion  of 
Nature  delineated^  was  defcended  from  a  Family  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ancient  and  confiderable  in  the  County  of  Stafford. 
It  was,  long  fince,  divided  into  T^wo  Branches ;  The  former  of  which 
continued  feated  in  Staff  or dJJnre ;  But  the  latter  was  in  procefs  of  Time 
tranfplanted  into  other  Counties.  The  Head  of  the  Second.  Branch 
fiouriflied  formerly  at  Omot  in  the  County  oi  Staff  or  d -,  but,  of  late  Years, 
at  Shenton  in  the  County  of  Leicefter :  and  was  poffefTed  of  a  very  con- 
fiderable Eflate  in  thofe  and  other  Counties.  From  this  Second  Branch 
was  our  Author  defcended  :  And  from  a  younger  Brother  of  the  fame 
Branch  fprung  Sir  John  WoLL ASTON,  Lord  Mayor  oi  Lojzdon,  well 
known  in  that  City  at  the  Time  of  the  late  Civil  War. 

Mr.  WoLL ASTON  was  born  upon  the  26th oi Mafxh  1659.  at  Cot07z- 
Ctanford  in  S:taffordffire.  When  He  was  in  the  loth  Year  of  his  Age, 
a  Latin  School  was  opened  at  Shenjion  in  Staffordjljire,  where  his  Fa- 
ther, a  private  Gentleman,  of  a  fmall  Fortune,  then  refided  :  And. 
Mv.  WoLLASTON  was  immediately  fent  to  the  Mafler  of  it  for  fuch 
Inll:ru(ftion  as  He  was  capable  to  give  Him  y  and  continued  near  two 
Years  under  his  Care.  Afterwards  He  was  fent  to  Litchfield  School :: 
in  which  a  great  Confulion  foon  after  happened,  and  the  Magistrates , 
of  the  City  turned  the  Mafler  out  of  the  School-Houfe.  Many  Scho- 
lars followed  the  Ejeded  Mafter :  And  Mr.  Wollaston  amongil 
the  Reft,  He  remained  with  Him  till  He  quitted  his  School,,  which  was 
about  three  Years :  And  then,  the  Schifm  being  ended,  He  returned  into 
the '  Free-School,  and  continued  there  about  a  Year.  This  was  All  the 
Schooling  Mr.  Wollaston  ever  had :  And  this  Time  was  paiTed,  not 
without  Uneafinefs,  For,  though  He  was  always  a  great  Lover  of  his 
Book^  and  deffroiis  of  Improvemeiit ^  Yet  the  Rudenefs  of  a  Great  School 
was  particularly  difagreeable  to  his  Nature ;  and,  what  was  ftill  worfe. 
He  began  to  be  much  infefted  with  the  Head-Ach^  which  feems  to  have 
been  conftitutional  in  Him. 

Upon  the  i8th  oljiine  1674.  He  was  admitted  a  Penfioner  in  Sidney 
College  in  Cambridge-,  being  then  fo  much  upwards  of  15  Years  of  Age 
as  from  the  26th  of  the  preceding  March.  But  here  He  laboured  under 
^:ariom  Bifadvantages  :  to  which  a  Perfon  fo  circumflanced  as  He  then 
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was,  could  not  but  be  fubje(5l.     He  had  no  Acquaintance  in  the  College, 
nor  even  in  the  Univerfity  (to  which  He  was  come  a  Country  Lad  from 
a  Country  School  3)  few  Books  or  Materials  to  work  with  ;  no  AJfiftance 
or  Dire^ion  from  any  Body  ;  nor  Jiifficient  Conjideitce  to  fupply  that  De- 
feat by  inquiring  from  Others.    Add  to  this,  That  his  S>tate  of  Health  was 
not  quite  firm  :  And  that  his  AUo'wa?2ce  v/as  by  no  Means  more  than  fuf- 
ficient  for  bare  Neceffariesi  his  then  Situation  being  that  ©fa  Second  Son 
of  a  Third  Son  of  a  Second  Son  of  a  Second  Son.   (Tho*  indeed,  notwith- 
flanding  this  Series  of  younger  Brothers,  his  Grandfather,  who  ftands  in 
the  middle  of  it,  had  had  a  confiderable  Eftate  both  Real  and  Perfonal, 
together  with  an   Office  of  700  /.  per  Amiii??i.)     However,  under  All 
thefe  Difad  vantages,  Mr.  Wo  l  last  on  acquired  a  great  Degree  of  Re- 
putation in  the  Univerfity:  perhaps /(?o  tnuch -,  For  had  it  been  lefs^ 
it  might  have  efcaped  the  Tax  of  Envy,  which  probably  was  the  Caufe 
of  His  miffing  a  Preferment  in  the  College,  which  a  Young  Man  of  his 
Charader  had  Reafon  to  exped. 

Upon  the  29th  of  September  168 1  He  left  the  Univerfity  :  being  then 
Twenty  two  Years  and  an  Half  01d„  He  had  commenced  Mafter  0 
Arts  the  Summer  before  :  And  it  feems  to  have  been  about  this  Time, 
that  He  took  Deacon'^-  Orders. 

From  Cambridge  He  went  to  pay  his  Duty  to  his  Father  and  Mother, 
who  now  lived  at  Great  Bloxwyche:  having  firft  made  a  Three  Weeks  Vilit 
to  the  then  Head  of  this  Branch  of  the  Family,  his  Coufin  Woll  aston 
of  Shenton,  And  He  remained  at  Bloxwyche,  with  his  Father  and  Mo- 
ther- (whom  He  had  not  feen  for  many  Years  before)  till  May  or  June 
1682.  About  which  Time,  feeing  no  Profped  of  Preferment,  He  £0 
far  conformed  Himfelf  to  the  Circumftances  of  his  Fortune  as  to  become 
Affifbnt  to  the  Head-Mafter  of  Birmingham  School  \  Who  readily  em- 
braced the  Opportunity  of  fuch  a  Co^Adjutor,  and  confider'd  Mr.  Wol- 
LAST  ON  as  one  that  prudentially  ftooped  to  an  Employment  below  what 
He  might  have  reafonably  pretended  to.  And  his  Coufin  of  Shenton  was 
far  fi"om  being  difpleafed  at  this  Infirance  of  his  Relation's  humble  Induflry. 
In  a  fhort  Time  He  got  a  fmali  Ledlorfliip  at  a  Chappel  about  two 
Miles  diflant.     But  He  did  the  Duty  of  the  Whole  Sunday  :  Which,  to^ 

gether 
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gether  with  the  Bafmefs  of  a  Great  Free-School,  for  about  four  Years 
began  to  break  his  Conftitution  ;  and,  if  continued,  had  probably  over- 
come it  quite,  though  the  Stamina  of  it  were  naturally  very  llrong. 

During  this  Space  He  likewife  fuffered  many  Anxieties  and  underwent 
a  Deal  of  Trouble  and  Uneafinefs,  in  order  to  extricate  Two  of  his  Bro- 
thers from  fome  Inconveniencies  to  which  their  own  Imprudencies  had 
fubje(5led  them.  And  in  the  good  Offices  which  He  did  them  at  this 
Time,  He  feems  to  have  rather  over-aMed  his  Part :  For  He  indulged 
his  Affedion  for  them  more  than  was  confident  with  a  due  Regard  to 
his  own  Welfare,  as  He  was  then  circumftanced. 

When  He  had  been  about  four  Years  at  Birmingham^  He  was  chofeii 
Second  Mailer  of  the  School :  In  which  there  were  three  Mafters,  two 
Afliflants,  and  a  Writing- Mafter.  It  was  pretended  that  He  was  too 
Toung  to  be  Head-Mafler  of  fo  great  a  School :  But  in  Reality,  the  Old 
Mailer  was  turned  out  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  particular  Ferfon  to 
fucceed  Him.  In  this  Matter  fome  of  the  Governors  themfelves  owned 
that  Mr.  Wollaston  had  Wrong  done  Him.  He  kept  this  new  Sta- 
tion about  two  Years.  It  was  worth  to  Him  about  70  /.  per  Annum^ 
Upon  this  Occafion  He  took  Frieft\  Orders :  For  the  Words  of  the  Char- 
ter were  interpreted  to  require  that  the  Mailers  fhould  be  in  T^hofe  Or- 
ders, and  yet  mull  take  no  Ecclefiaflical  Preferment. 

The  late  Chief  Mailer,  a  valuable  and  good  Old  Man,  and  for  whom 
Mr.  Wollaston  of  Shentoii  had  an  Eileem,  retired  after  his  Expullion 
to  his  Brother's  Houfe  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Shenton.  He  once  or 
twice  waited  upon  Mr.  Wollaston  oI  Shenton :  And  undoubtedly  in- 
formed Him  of  the  Charader,  Learning,  Converfadon  and  Conduct  of 
our  Author  -,  which  He  was  very  capable  of  doings  becaufe  they  had 
lived  together  till  the  Time  of  the  Old  Gentleman's  leaving  Bir?ningham> 

Mr.  Wollaston  oi  Shenton  having  now  lately  loil  his  only  Son,  and 
never  intending  (as  appears  from  his  whole  Condud)  to  give  his  Eilate  to 
his  Daughters,  purfued  his  Father's  Defign  of  continuing  it  in  the  Male 
Line,  and  refolved  to  fettle  it  upon  our  Author's  Uncle  and  Father  (his 
own  Jirjl  Coujins  and  his  nea^'ejl  Male  Relations)  in  the  fame  Proportions 
and  Manner  exadly  in  which  it  had  been  intailed  formerly  upon  them  by 
%  his 
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his  Father,  And  accordingly  He  made  fuch  a  Setdement :  fubjed  how- 
ever to  a  'Revocation, 

Mr.  WoLL  ASTON  all  this  While  applied  Himfelf  to  his  Bulinefs :  and 
never  fo  much  as  v^aited  upon  his  Coufin,  or  employed  any  one  to  fpeak 
or  ad:  any  thing  in  his  Behalf  3  (tho'  many  then  blamed  Kim  for  not  do- 
ing fo.)  Only  Ojie  Vijit  He  made  Him,  in  the  November  before  his 
Death  :  left  a  T'otal  Abfence  (liould  be  taken  for  Ingrautude.  He  went 
upon  a  Saturday  in  the  Afternoon  ;  gave  Him  a  Sermon  the  next  Day  j 
received  his  Hearty  Thanks  ^  and  the  next  Morning  told  Him  that  He 
came  only  to  pay  thofe  Refpeds  v^^hich  were  due  from  Him,  and  to  thank 
Him  for  all  his  Favors ;  and  having  done  that,  defired  Leave  to  return 
to  the  Duties  of  his  Station  :  But  not  one  Syllable  did  He  fpeak,  or  even 
inlinuate,  in  relation  to  his  Estate.  His  Coufin  difmilTed  Him  with 
great  Kindnefs :  And  by  his  hooks  and  Manner  feemed  to  have  a  par- 
ticular Regard  for  him^  but  difcovered  nothing  of  his  Intention 
by  Words. 

Mr,  WoLL ASTON  of  Bhenton  was  ufed  to  employ  Perfons  privately^ 
to  obferve  our  Author's  Behaviour  :  (who  little  fufpedled  any  fuch  Mat- 
ter.) And  his  Behaviour  was  found  to  be  fuch,  that  the  ftrider  the  Ob- 
fervations  were  upon  it,  the  more  they  turned  to  his  Advantage.  In 
Fine,  Mr.  Wollaston  o£  Shenton  became  fo  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  our 
Author's  Merit,  that  He  revoked  the  before  mentioned  Settlement,  and 
made  a  Will  in  his  Favor. 

In  Augufi  following  Mr.  Wollaston  of  Shenton  fell  fick  :  and  fent 
fecretly  to  our  Author  to  come  over  to  Him  as  of  his  own  Accord  with- 
out any  Notice  of  his  lilnefs.  He  complied  with  the  MelTage  :  and  ftaid 
fome  Days  at  Shenton,  But  whilft  He  v/as  gone  Home  again^  under  a 
Promife  of  returning,  his  Coufin  died. 

It  was  the  19th  of  Augufi  1688,  when  this  Gentleman  died.  His 
Will  gave  a  new  and  a  great  Turn  to  Mr.  Wollaston's  Affairs:  who 
found  Himfelf  intitled  by  it  to  a  very  ample  Efiate. 

The  Circumfiances  relating  to  the  Means  whereby  Mr.  Wollaston 
came  to  the  FclTcilion  of  his  EflatCj  and  the  Steps  which  led  to  it,  have 

been 
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htQn  the  more  minutely  particularized  here;  Becaufe  Common  Fame 
has  fomehow  caught  up  and  forwarded  a  groundlefi  hnagination^  That 
our  Author  was  an  absolute  Stranger  to  the  former  PofTeffor 
ajnd  his  Family,  afid  happened  to  fall  into  his  Company  by  mere  Ac- 
cident at  an  hin.  Which  is  fo  far  from  being  true  or  even  bearing 
any  Refemblance  to  Truth,  That  they  were  very  near  Relations,  and  this 
'Very  Efiate  had  been  twice  entailed   upon  Mr.  Wollaston's  Uncle 

and  Father. 

Such  a  Sudden  and  Advantageous  Alteration  of  Affairs  would  have  intox- 
icated Many  a  One.  But  the  fame  Firmness  of  Mind  which  fupport- 
ed  this  Gentleman  imder  thePreifures  of  his  more  Adverje  Fortune  enabled 
Him  to  bear  his  Projperity  With.  Moderation :  And  his  Rel  i  g i on  and  Ph  i- 
L  oso  p  H  Y  taughtHim  to  maintain  2^  due  Equanimity  under  either  Ex  tre  m  e  . 

In  No'vember  1688  He  came  to  London  :  And  about  a  Twelve-month 
after,  upon  .the  26th  of  November  1689,  He  married  Mrs.  Catharine 
Charlton,  Daughter  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Charlton,  an  eminent 
Citizen  of  London,  a  fine  Woman,  with  a  good  Fortune  and  a  fnoji  ex- 
cellent CharaBer,  They  lived  extremely  happy  in  each  other,  till  her 
Death  left  Him  a  mournful  Widower  upon  the  2  ifi  of  July  1720.  By 
Her  He  had  eleven  Children:  Of  whom  four  died  in  his  Life-time  ^  the 
refl  furvived  Him. 

He  may  moft  truly  be  faid  to  have  fettled  in  London :  Fgr  He  very 
feldom  went  out  of  it.  He  took  no  Delight  in  unnecelTary  Journies : 
And  for  above  Thirty  Years  before  his  Death  had  not  been  abfent  from  his 
Habitation  in  Charter-Houfe  Square,  fo  much  as  One  whole  Night. 

In  this  his  Settlement  in  London  He  chofe  a  Private  and  Retired 
Life.  His  Carriage  was  neverthelefs  Free  and  Open,  He  a(5ted  like  one 
that  aimed  at  y^)//^  and  r^^?/ Content,  rather  than  Shew  and  Gran- 
deur: and  manifefhed his  Dillike  of  Power  and  Dignity,  by  refufmg 
one  of  the  highcfi  Preferments  in  the  Church  when  it  was  offered  to 
Him.  He  endeavoured  to  excell in  Sincerity  and  Usefull  SensEj 
more  than  in  Formalities  and  Trifles. 

He  had  now  Books  and  Lcifure :  And  it  was  no  fmall  life  He  made 
.qF  them.     He  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  Elementary  Parts  of 

Learning: 
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Learning?  And  with  the  learned  Languages -,  Latin,  Greeks  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  &c>  He  thought  it  neceflary  to  add  to  Thefe  fuch  a  Degree 
of  Philology  and  Criticifm  as  feemed  likely  to  be  Ufeful  to  Him  i  Mathe^ 
matkal  Sciences^  or  at  leaft  the  Fundamentals  of  them  i  The  Genera!  Phi-' 
lojbphy  of  Nature  j  The  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  the  more  known  and 
noted  States  and  Kingdoms ;  and  fuch  like  Erudition.  And  in  order 
to  attain  the  Knowledge  of  True  Religion  and  the  Discovery  op 
Truth  J  (the  Points  which  He  always  had /^^r/Zaz/^r^  in  View,  and  to 
which  He  chiejiy  direded  all  his  Studies,)  He  diligently  inquired  into  the 
Idolatries  of  the  Heathens:  And  made  Himfelf  Master  of  the  ^en^ 
timents^  Rites ^  ^nd  Learning  of  the  Jews  i  the  History  of  tht  fijl 
Settlement  of  ChrisTianitYj  and  the  Opinions  and  Pra^ices  inttodn^ 
ced  into  it  fince.  In  the  mean  time  He  exercifed  and  improved  his  Mind 
by  throwing  ^'Prejudices;  ufing  Himfelf  to  clear  Images;  obferv» 
ing  the  Influence  and  Extent  of  Axioms,  the  Nature  and  Force  of  Cqn« 
SEQUENCES^  and  the  Method  of  inveftigating  Truth,  In  General^ 
He  accuftomed  Himfelf  to  Think  much. 

By  this  Method  indeed  He  was  rather  qualified  for  private  InJJruBion^ 
than  accomplished  for  public  Conversation  and  Shew,  But  th.^ latter 
wai  not  his  Point.  He  looked  upon  that  Specious  Sort  of  Knowledge 
which  often  gains  a  Man  the  Reputation  of  a  Scholar  at  a  very  cheap 
Rate,  to  be  a  False  Learning  and  of  no  kind  of  Service  to  Him 
who  was  in  Queftof  Real  Knowledge, 

He  was  of  Opinion  too  That  a  man  might  eafily  read  too  much : 
And  he  confidered  the  Helluo  Librorum  and  the  True  Scholar 
as  two  wry  dijirent  Charad;ers,    ■'":'-:  i  ^  ■  ^  ■  -'■■ 

The  Love  of  Truth  and  Reason  made  Him  love  Free 
Thinking  i  and^  as  far  as  the  World  would  kar  it^  Free  Speaicing 
coo.  This  tendedj  He  thought,  to  the  Difcovery  of  Error,  Tho* 
He  was  not  infenfibie  that  This  might  render  Him  kfa  acceptable  to 
many  Perfonsi  To  thofe  who  perhaps  have  only  juil  knk  enough 
Xq  pfrceive  their  own  Weaknefs  i  or  judge  of  Things  by  the  Vogue 
they  bear^  or  the  Refpet^  they  have  to  their  own  Imx^Ht  or  Par- 
ty! or  mn  neither  bear  the  Trouble  of  an  honeit  Inouiry  thenifdves, 
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nor  yet  that  another  fhould  know  what  they  do  not  know;  and^  in  iliort^^ 
to  every  Prejudiced  Perfon  whatfoever.  But  He  took  all  Opportunities 
\.o  ajjert  ferioiijly  and  i72ciilcate  Jiremioiijly  the  Being  and  Perfecti- 
on s  of  God  ;  his  Providence,  both  General  and  Particular  y  the  Ob- 
ligations we  are  under  to  adore  PIim  ;  the  Reasonableness  of  all 
Virtue;  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul  j 
FUTURE  Rewards  and  Punishments;  and  other  High  and  ejfen- 
tial  Poi?2ts  of 'Natural  Religion  and  the  Christian  Revelati- 
on. In  Fine,  To  reafon  impartially,  and  to  knsw  where  to  Jiop,:  w^^stte 
Mark  He  always  aimed  at.  -  ' 

And  He  loved  Truth,  not  in  Speculation, only ^  but  alfo  in  PraBicei 
For  he  loved  PUNCTUAL  Honesty.  . 

He  likewife  delighted  in  Method  and  Regularity:  And  chof© 
to  have  his  Labours  and  Refreiliments  Periodical  y  and  that  his  Faoiily 
and  Friends  fliould  obferve  the  proper  Seafons  of  their  Revolutions,  The 
Reverfe  of  this  being  the  prevailing  Temper,  or  at  leafl  PraBice  of  Manr 
kind,  oftentimes  either  deprived  Him  of  Converfation.  gf  .rendered  it  dif- 
agreeal?le  to  Him.  '"'  -"    . 

The  General  Character  of  his  Nature  was,  That  itwa^ 
Tender  and  Sensible.  This  Tenderness  difpofed  Him  toy^^/ 
a?id  Compajjionate  the  Miferies  of  others :  Infomuch  that  He  many  times 
fufFered  more  perhaps  in  another  7nans  Cafe  than  the  man  did:  in  his 
own.  This  Tenderness  induced  Him  always  to  endeavour  tovj/2jr 
tisfie  and  convince  in  Cafes  v/here  He  might  have  commanded  mo^  def. 
fotically  and  abjblutely.  Tho'  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  He  was 
frequently  mijujiderjiood  as  if  He  meant  to  chide,  when  He  only  intend-* 
ed  to  explain  and  convince.  To  this  Tenderness  may  alfo  be  afcribed 
that  excejjive  Modejly  and  Diffidence  of.  Himfelf,  which  made  Him  de- 
light in  Privacy  and  Retirement ;  and  incapacitated  Him  in  a  great 
Meafure  from  appearing  in  Public  at  all  like  what  He  really  was; 
and  even  occafioned  Him  fometimes  to  feem  inferior  to  thofe  who 
exceeded  Him  in  nothing  but  Forwardness  and  Conceit.  Some- 
thing  of  this  might  indeed  be  owing  to  the  DepreJJion  of   his  Spirits 
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in  his  younger  Days.  From  the  fa?ne  Caiifes  might  arife  his  flrong  Ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  Unreasonableness  and  Injustice  of  thofe  who 
were  defignedly  the  Beginners  of  Quarrels  or  Abufes,  or  invaded  without 
Provocation  Another's  Good  Name.  The  fame  Tenderness  rendered 
Him  in  a  high  Manner  fenfible  of  the  Defertio?tj  JJnkindnefs  or  hidiffer- 
€/?^^  of  Friends. 

He  never  indulged  his  Passions  to  the  Hurt  of  any  One.  If  in  any 
refped:  He  fhewed  that  He  was  notyo  compleat  a  Stoic  as  to  have  era- 
dicated his  Passions,  ox  fo  perfeB  a  Philosopher  2&  ne'uer  to  he fiir- 
prized  by  them,  it  was  in  the  Efcape  of  an  bajly  Word  or  "Exprejjion  now 
and  then,  when  He  was  put  off  of  his  Guard  by  Hurries,  Indifpofitions^ 
or  fuch  like  Occafions.  Yet  He  was  not  always  angry,  when  the  Ur- 
gency  of  Bujinefs,  the  Straitnefs  of  Tiffie,  the  Importunity  of  impertinent 
People,  or  the  like,  caufed  Him  to  talk  louder  or  quicker  than  ordinary  • 
nor  often,  (if  at  all)  wiihont  fiifficient  Reafon  j  nor  everfo  angry  with  any 
One  elfe,  as  He  would  be  with  Himself  for  having  been  fo.  In  fliort, 
If  every  One  would  reftrain  their  Anger  within  the  faine  Bounds  as  He 
did,  there  might  be  a  hafly  Word  or  Exprejjion  dropped  fometimes  upon 
' Proisocation  or  Indijpojition  :  But  there  would  never  be  Resentment^ 
Wrath  or  Quarrel  more  in  the  Worlds 

He  was  mofi;  remarkably  Chearful  and  Lively  in  Private  Conver- 
sation, and  by  his  Inclination  ready,  2.^  well  as  by  his  Treafures  of  Learn- 
ing abundantly  qualified  to  htferviceable  to  all  forts  of  Perfons.  This  render- 
ed his  Company  agreeable :  and  Himfelf  worthy  to  be  courted  by  the  Learn- 
ed and  Virtuous.     But  a  General  Acquaintance  was  what  He  never 
cultivated :  and  it  grew  more  and  more  his  Averfion,  So  that  He  palTed  his 
Days  moftly  at  Hpme,  with  2ifew  Friends  :  with  whom  He  could  enjoy 
,an  agreeable  Relaxation  of  Mind,  and  receive  All  the  Advantages  of 
.zfificere  and  open  Friendship.     This  Excejjive  Ketirement  was  however 
•attended  Withfome  Inconveniencies.     His  Intimates  were  dropping  off,  and 
\their  Places  remained  unfupplied  -,    His  own  Infirmities  were  increafing ; 
The  Frequent  Remifiion  of  Study  growing  more  and  more  necejfary  -,  and 
-his  Solitudes  at  the  fame  Time  becoming  lefs  and  lefs  ple'afant  and  agree^ 
able. 
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What  Decays  foever  there  might  be  in  his  Bodily  Strength,  He 
nevertbeiefs  retained  to  tlie  lad  the  Ckar?7e/s  and  Ferfpicuity  of  his 
Thoughts,  But  perceiving  his  Defigns  fruflrated  by  the  daily  Attacks 
of  Nature,  and  that  it  would  be  impoffible  io  Jinijlo  and  compleat  them 
in  the  Manner  He  wiilied,  it  feems  as  if  He  had  intended  to  deflroy  with 
his  own  Hand  the  greateji  Part  of  his  Works  :  And  that  thofe  few 
Hanufcripts  which  were  found  after  his  Death  were  indebted  to  the 
treachery  of  his  Memory  for  their  Prefervation.  For  He  had  within  the 
laft  two  or  three  Years  of  his  Life  aBually  bumf  feveral  Treatifes,  in  the 
Compofition  whereof  He  had  beftowed  nofmall  ^antity  of  Time  and 
Pains.  The  following  indeed  happened  to  be  fpared :  But  from  the  Place  in 
which  they  were  depofited,  and  fromjome  other  CirciimJianceSy  'tis  probable 
that  they  owed  their  Efcape  to  fnere  Forgetfulnefs.  They  were  in  Number 
thirteen,  (befides  about  Fourfcore  Sermons)  viz.  i.  An  Hebrew  Gv2imm2ir. 
2.  Tyrocinia  Arabic  a  6c  Syriaca,  3 .  Specimen  Vocabiilarii  Biblico-Hebrai- 
ciy  Uteris  noftratibus  quantum  fert  Linguarum  DilTonantia  defcripti.  4.  For- 
mulsequaedam  Gemarince.  5.  De  variisgeneribus/>^^z^;?;,  metrorum^  carmi" 
miniy  &c.  Apud  Judc^eos,  Grcecos  &  Latiiios.  6.  De  Vocum  T'onis  Monitio 
ad  Tyrones.  7.  Rudimenta  ad  Mathefin  &  Philofophiam  fpedantia.  8. 
Mifcellanea  Philologica.  9.  Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philojbphers, 
10.  loucJ'cctx.a, :  live  Religionis  &  Literatures  fudaicce  Synopfis.  11.  A 
Collection  of  fome  Antiquities  and  Particulars  in  the  Hiftory  of  Mankind : 
tending  to  fhew  that  Men  have  not  been  here  upon  this  Piarth  from  Eter- 
mTY,  ^r.  12.  Some  Paflages  relating  to  the  Hijiory  o/' Christ  5  col- 
leded  out  of  the  Primitive  Fathers.  13.  A  Treatife  relating  to  the  Jews^ 
of  their  AntiquitieSy  Language^  &c.  And  what  renders  it  the  more  pro- 
bable, or  indeed  almoll  beyond  Doubt,  That  He  would  have  deftroyed 
theje  iikewije  if  He  had  remembered  them,  is  That  feveral  of  thefe  which 
remain  undejiroyed  are  only  Rudiments  or  rougher  Sketches  of  what  He 
afterwards  reconfidered  and  carried  on  much  farther  :  and  which  even 
ifterfiich  Revifal  He  neverthelefs  committed  to  the  Flames,  as  being  ftill 
(in  his  Opinion)  Jhort  of  that  Perfection  to  which  He  defred  and  had 
intended  to  bring  them, 
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It  mufl  be  owned  indeed  that  He  had  formerly  publllTied  a  Para- 
phrase on  part  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesi/.stes,  which  He  had  not  cor^ 
redled.  But  j^r  that  very  Reajbn  He  was  afterwards  earneftly  defirou-s  to fup- 
prejs  it.  And  He  likewife  compofed  and  printed  a  little  Latin  Gram- 
mar, But  this  was  only  for  the  UJe  of  his  Family,  The  former  was 
printed  in  the  Year  1690  :  The  latter  in  1703. 

Not  long  before  his  Death,  He  publillied  the  ensuing  Treatise^ 
intitled  *'  The  Religion  of  Nature  delineated;"  in  which 
the  PiSlure  of  his  Life  is  moji  fully  drawn.  There  you  may  behold 
Him  in  his  Real  Character:  in  the  humble  Submission  and 
Resignation  of  Himfelf  to  the  z/;^^rr/;7^ /F/7/ of  the  Divine  Being  3 
in  his  true  Conjugal  and  paternal  Affection  to  his  Family-^ 
in  his  KIND  Regard  and  Benevolence  towards  his  Fellow-Creatures^ 
according  to  their  refpedtive  Stations  in  Life.  For  He  Himself  fieadily 
praSlifed  thofe  Duties  and  Obligations  which  He  fo  earneftly  re- 
commended to  Others.  The  Public  Honors  paid  to  his  Memory,  and 
the  Great  Demand  for  this  Book  (of  which  more  than  Ten  Thoufand 
were  fold  in  a  very  few  Years)  are  fufficient  Teflimonics  of  its  Value. 
He  had,  in  the  Year  1722,  printed  off  a  few  Copies  of  it  for  privateU/e, 
And  as  foon  as  he  had  done  fo.  He  began  to  turn  his  Thoughts  to  the 
Third  Question  :  as  appears  by  a  Manufcript  intitled  Heads  and 
Materials  for  an  Anfwer  to  ^efiion  3 .  fet  down  rudely  and  any  how, 
in  order  to  be  confidered^  &c,  after  they  are  got  into  fome  Order, 
July  4j  I723»  Underneath  which  He  has  added.  They  are  writ- 
ten at  Length  (not  in  my  Short-hand)  that  fo  if  this  Anfwer  Jhould 
never  be  finifhed^  they  may  however  not  be  totally  lojl.  However 
jn  this  Defgn  He  had  Opportunity  to  make  but  a  very  fmall  Progrefs. 
For  it  was  juft  about  this  Time  that,  at  the  Inflances  and  Perfuaiion  of 
his  Friends,  He  fet  2!oo\xl  revifng  and  publifhing  the  followino- Work: 
wherein  he  had  anfwered  the  two  frfi  of  the  propofed  Queftions  :  Re- 
folving,  as  foon  as  that  fhould  be  done^  to  return  to  and  finilh  his  Anfwer 
totheTniR©  Question,         ^     ...,>.  .,.  .  , 
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Bat  in  fbaf  He  was  difappointed.  For  immediately  after  he  had  com- 
pleated  the  ^Revifal  and  Publication  of  the  following  Treatife,  an  acci- 
dent of  breaking  his  Arm  increafed  his  Diilempers,  and  accelerated 
his  Death;  which  happened  upon  the  2gth  of  05fober  1724,  and 
'•  has  ,abfolutely  put  an  End  to  the  Expectation,  of  feeing  any 
77ioreo^h\s  Works  in  Frint.  For  it  would  be  equally  injur  km  to  the 
Author  and  difrefpeBful  to  the  Public,  if  his  Family  fhould  expofe  his 
more  imperfect  Sketches  in  Print  after  his  Death  :  when  He  Him- 
self had  Jejiroyed  fQVQrsil  moreJifiiJhedFiECES^  becaufe  He  judged  them 
7iot  fiifficiently  accurate. 

His  Body  was  carried  down  to  Great  Finhorough  in  Suffolk^  One  of 
his  Eflates,  and  the  Principal  Refidence  of  his  now  Eldeft  Son  and  Suc- 
ceffor  in  his  Ellate  :  who  reprefents  the  neighbouring  Burrough  of  Ipfwych 
in  Parliament. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  concerning  Mr.  Wollaston,  it  appears 
that  notwithftanding  his  Declining  to  accept  of  any  Public  Employment^ 
yet  his  Studies  were  defigned  to  be  of  Pf/^//V  !//(?. -  And  his  Solitude 
was  far  from  being  employed  in  njain  andtrijiing  Amufements  terminating 
m Hi mjelf alone.  -    \   .li. 

His  lateft  Moments  were  calm  and  eafy^  Such  as  might  be  expe(fl:ed 
to  clofe  a  Life  fpent  like  his :  And  He  left  the  World,  as  He  fojourned  in 
it,  quietly  and  refignedly.  Both  the  Manner  of  his  Life  and  that  of  his 
Death  were  well  worthy  of  Jz;^//^//^';^. 

It  is  fcarce  worth  while  to  take  any  Notice  of  an  idle  or  malicious  Re- 
fledion  which  has  been  cafl:,  by  fome  over-zealous  Perfons,  upon  this 
Gentleman's  Memory,  as  if  He  had  put  a  Slight  upon  Christianity 
by  laying  fo  much  Strefs  upon  the  Obligations  of  Truth,  Reason^ 
and  Virtue  :  Or  as  if  He  could  not  have  believed  aright,  becaufe  He 
did  r>ot  think  it  neceflary  to  digrefsfrom  his  SubjeB  in  Order  to  insert 
HIS  Creed.  Surely,  a  Sufpicion  thus  founded  Q2Si  deferve  no  Regard, 
However,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve  that  it  has  probably  been  in- 
cr-eafed  by  a  vulgar  miflake  that  Mr^  Wollaston^  the  Author  of  the 
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Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  was  the  fame  Perfoji  with 
Mr.  WooLSTON  who  wrote  feveral  Pieces  which  groflly  attacked  the 
Literal  Truth  of  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  Miilake, 
which  arofe  priginally  from  the  Similitude  of  Names ^  might  happen  to  be 
further  confirmed  by  Mr.  Woolston's  intitling  Himfelf  ^'  Late  Fellow 
"  of  Sidney  College  in  Cambridge:'  At  which  College  Mn  WoL- 
L  ASTON  Himfelf  and  Four  of  his  Sons  were  educated. 


THE 


Advertifemen 


Few  copies  of  this  hok^    tho  not 
originally  intended  to  he  publijh- 
ed^  were  printed  off  in  the  year 
I J 12.   but,    it  being  tranfcrihed 
for  the  prefs  haftily,  and  correct- 
ed under  great  dif advantages^    many  errata  and 
miftakes  got  into  it^    which  could  not  all  he  pre- 
fently  ohferved.     With  a  great  part  of  them 
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therefore  Jiill  remaining  four  or  five  of  the  co- 
pies "were   afterwards  given  away  ;    and  fome 
more^  taken  from  the  print  ing-houfe^  P^Jf^^  through 
hands  unknown  to  the  author,   and  he  Juppofes 
were  fold  privately.      There  has^    hefide^   heen 
fome  talk  of  a  piratical  defign  upon  it:   and  if 
that  fhould  take   effect,     both   it  and  he  might 
fuffer    extremely.      For    thefe    reafons   he  has 
thought  fit  to  reprint  it  himfelf  more  correctly, 
with  fome  fmall   alterations     (in  things  not  ef 
fential  to  the  main  defign)  and  fome  additions. 
Tho  he  cannot  hut  he  apprehenfive,     that  fiill 
there  may  he  many  things^    which  have  efcaped 
Ms  eye^  or  his  attention. 


The  Religion  <?/ Nature  delineated. 


To  (yi.   F.  Efq; 


^iis^gF^^^^f^m;^ 


WAS  much  furprifed,  S IR^  when  (fome  time  ago)  you 
fo  importunately  de£red  ^^^jF //^'^^^"^^^  upon  thefe  queftions^ 


I .  Is  there  really  any  fuch  thing  as  natural  religion, properly 
and  truly  fo  called  ? 

II.  If  there  is,  what  is  it  ? 

III.  How  may  a  man  qualify  himfdfj  fo  as  to  he  ahletojudge^ 
for  himfelf,  of  the  other  religions  prof  eft  in  the  world-,  to  fettle 

his  own  opinions  in  difptitahle  matters -y  andthento  eyijoy  tranquillity  of  mind^neither 
difturhing  others,  nor  being  difturhed  at  what  pafjes  among  them  ? 

With  what  view  you  did  this  y  whether  in  expectation  of  fome  little  degree  of 

fatisfadion  ^  or  merely  to  try  my  abilities ;  or  (which  I  rather  think)  out  of  kind- 
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nefs  to  amiife  me  at  a  time,  when  I  wanted  fomething  to  divert  melancholy  reflexi- 
ons, I  fhall  not  venture  to  giiefs.  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  could  I  have  forefeen  in  due 
time,  thatfuchataskwastobeimpofeduponme,  I  might  have  been  better  pre- 
pared for  it.  I  might  have  marked  what  was  fuitable  to  my  purpofe  in  thofe  books, 
which  I  have  red,  but  fhall  fcarce  ever  return  to  read  any  more :  many  more  I 
might  have  red  too,  which,  not  wanting  them  for  my  own  convi6tion,  I  have 
neglected,  and  now  have  neither  leifure  nor  patience  to  perufe :  I  might  have  no- 
ted what  the  various  occurrences  and  cafes,  that  happen  in  life,  fuggefted  :  and, 
in  general,  I  might  have  placed  more  of  my  time  on  fuch  parts  of  learning,  as 
would  have  been  dire<5tly  ferviceable  to  me  on  the  prefent  occafion. 

However,,  as  I  have  not  fpent  my  days  without  ih inking  zndreRccting  fe- 
rioufly  within  my  felf  upon  the  articles  and  duties  of  natural  religion^  and  they  are 
my  thoughts  which  you  require,  I  have  attempted,  by  recolle6ting  old  meditati- 
ons, and  confulting  a  few  fcatterd  papers,  in  which  I  had  formerly  for  my  own  ufe 
fet  down  fome  of  them  (briefly,  and  almofl:  foleciftically),  to  give  an  anfwer  to  the 
two  fir  ft  of  your  queflions,  together  :  tho  I  mufl;  own,  not  without  trouble  in 
adjufting  and  comparing  loofe  fentiments,  filling  up  vacuities,  and  bringing  the 
chaos  into  the  fliape  of  fomething  like  a  fyfliem- 

Notwithftanding  what  I  havefaid,  in  -ilXQ-^itiiQ oinatural religion^z  fubje6t  fo 
be-iten  and  exhaulled  in  all  its  parts,  by  all  degrees  of  writers,  in  which  fo  ma- 
ny notions  will  inevitably  occur  that  are  no  one's  property,  and  fo  many  things 
require  to  be  proved,  which  can  fcarce  be  proved  by  any  other  but  the  old  ar- 
guments (or  not  fo  well),  you  muft  not  expe6l  to  find  much  that  is  new.  Yet 
fomething  perhaps  you  may.  That,  which  is  advanced  in  the  following  papersj 
concerning  the  nature  o£  moral  good  and  evil^  and  is  the  prevailing  thought  that 
runs  thro  them  all,  I  never  met  with  any  where.  And  even  as  to  thofe  matters, 
in  which  I  have  been  prevented  by  others,  and  which  perhaps  may  be  common^ 
you  have  them,  not  as  I  took  them  from  any  body,  but  as  they  ufed  to  appear  to 
me  in  m,y  walks  and  folitudes.  So  that  they  are  indeed  my  thoughts^  fuch  as  have 
been  long  mine^  which  I  fend  you  ;  without  any  regard  to  what  others  have,  or 
have  not  faid  :  as  I  perfuade  my  felf  you  will  eafily  perceive.  It  is  not  hard  to 
difcern,  whether  a  work  of  this  kind  be  all  of  a  piece  5  and  to  diftinguifli  the 
genuine  hand  or  an  author  from  the  falfe  wares  and  patch- work  of  a  plagiary „ 
Tho  after  all,  it  would  be  madnefs  in  a  man  to  go  out  of  his  right  way,  only  be- 
caufe  it  has  been  frequented  by  others,  or  perhaps  is  the  high  road. 

Senfiblehow  unfiniflied  this  performance  is,  I  call  it  only  a  Z)^//>^^//o%  or 
lude  draught.     ^Vhere  I  am  defeftive,  or  trip,  I  hope  you  will  excufe  a  friend,, 

who 
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who  has  now  pafled  the  threfhold  of  old  age  >  and  is,  upon  that  and  other  ac- 
counts, not  able  to  bear  much  ftudy  or  application.  And  thus  I  commit  to  your 
candor  what  follows  :  which,  for  the  fake  of  order  and  perfpicuity,  I  have  di- 
vided into  fecliofis J  and  propofttions. 

Sect.  I.    Of  Moral  Good  and  Evil 

"^  H  E  foundation  of  religion  lies  in  that  difference  between  the  a6ts  of  men, 
which  diftinguifhes  them  into  good^  eviiy  indifferent.  For  if  there  is  fuch 
a  difference,  there  muft  be  religion ;  13  contra.  Upon  this  account  it  is  that  fuch 
a  long  and  laborious  inquiry  hath  been  made  after  fome  general  idea^^  or  fome 
rule  ^5  by  comparing  the  forefaid  a(5ls  with  which  it  might  appear,  to  which 
kind  they  refpe6tively  belong  ^.  And  tho  men  have  not  yet  agreed  upon  any  one, 
yet  one  certainly  there  muft  be  ^.  That,  which  I  am  going  to  propofe,  has  always 
feemd  to  me  not  only  evidently  true,  but  withal  fo  obvious  and  plain,  that  per- 
haps for  this  very  reafon  it  hath  not  merited  the  notice  of  authors  :  and  the  ufe 
and  application  of  it  is  fo  eafy,  that  if  things  are  but  fairly  permitted  to  fpeak  for 
themlelves  their  own  natural  language,  they  will,  with  a  moderate  attention,  be 
found  themfelves  to  proclaim  their  own  re6litude  or  obliquity  >  that  is.,  whether 
they  are  difagreeable  to  it,  or  not.  I  fhall  endeavour  by  degrees  to  explain  my 
meaning. 

I.  'T'hat  a6i^  which  may  he  denominated  morally  good  or  evil^  muft  be  the  a'cl  of  a 
being  capable  of  diftinguiftnng^  choofing^  andaEiingfor  himfelf  ^ :  or  more  briefly,  of 
an  intelligent  and  free  agent.  Becaufe  in  proper  fpeaking  no  a6t  at  all  can  be  afcribed 
to  that,  which  is  not  indued  with  thefe  capacities.     For  that,  which  cannot  di- 

*  So,  in  Hato,  Socrates  requires  oiEnthyphro  not  'h  n  «  ^uo  J(iJc«|«4t  ^  Ttoyn^Zv  o<r(oir  ««.'  <^a.w(>  auro 
il^©",  «  TTuyrei  t»  oa-ictoa-ix  irt,  xrPi.     And  again,  rxoriM  ro/viu/ [MS  ciuTv,v  ^;^o'^^6vthv'1^iix,v  riq  tots  sriv 

caay  slvcii-    0  4'  iiv  f/js)  roi^rcv,  ^n  ifZ.  Tofce  exemplar  honefts.  Luc.  ^  Oth  to  y  ai^fov,  tcavon  ^  y.aX'H 

y^ciSav.  Eurif.  Ailfit  Regula,  peccatis  quA  posnas  irroget  &qua.s,  iays  Horace.  Now  by  thefamer^/e, 
bywhidipunifhmentsarejuftlyproportiond,  crimes  muft  be  diftinguifhd  among  themfelves,-  and  there- 
fore much  more,  crimes  from  no-crimes,  and  crimes  from  good  aftions.  So  that  it  is  at  bottom  a  rule 
whichcan  do  this,  that  is  required.  «^  Formula  qu^dam  conflituenda  eji  :  quam  fi  fequemur  hicompa- 
rcttione  rerum,  ab  officio  nunquam  recedemus.  Cic.  ^  02?  a\ov  n  kriKfjijci^ra.  ilmi  y^  uvsvfiTa,  roc.  ot-vay- 
xxioTccla  c*  uySf.a)7roii',  is-tv  iv  [y.xvmric]  Arrian.       ^  xjb't  virtus ,  fi  nihil  Jitum  ejl  in  ipjts  nobis  f  Cic. 

m!/Dm  nmnn  may  >4in  -  nnijo  71-ib  iDyy  nmnb  t\)i-\  cj^  HDina  cn>i  bD>  r\w\.  Maim, 

B  z  ftinsuifli. 
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ilinguifh,  cannot  choofe  :  and  that,  which  has  not  the  opportunity,  or  liberty 
of  choofing  for  itfelf,  and  ading  accordingly,  from  an  internal  principle,  acts, 
if  it  a6ts  at  all,  under  a  neceflity  incumbent  ab  extra.  But  that,  which  acts  thus, 
is  in  reality  only  an  inflrument  in  the  hand  of  fomething  which  impofes  the  necef- 
lity 5  and  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  aB^  but  to  be  atted.  The  ad:  muft  be  the 
acl  of  an  agent :  therefore  not  of  his  inflrument. 

A  being  under  the  above-mentiond  inabilities  is,  as  to  the  morality  of  its  acts,, 
in  the  ftate  of  inert  and  paflive  matter,  and  can  be  but  a  machine  :  to  which  no 
language  or  philofophy  ever  afcribed  m^m  or  mores. 

II.  Thofe  propofitions  are  true^  which  exprefs  things  as  they  are :  or,  truth  is  the 
conformity  of  thofe  words  or  ftgns^  by  which  things  are  expreft^  to  the  things  them- 
fehes.  Defin. 

III.  yf  true  propofttion  may  be  denied^  or  things  may  be  denied  to  he  what  they  are^ 
hy  deeds^  as  well  as  by  exprefs  words  or  another  propofttion.  It  is  certain  there  is  a 
meaning  in  many  a6l:s  and  gellures.  Every  body  underllands  weeping  3,  laugh- 
ing, fhrugs,  frowns,  ^c.  thefe  are  a  fort  of  univerfal  language.  Applications 
are  many  times  made,  and  a  kind  of  dialogue  maintaind  only  by  cafts  of  the  eye 
and  motions  of  the  adjacent  mufcles  ^.  And  we  read  of  feet,  that  fpeak  <^  j  of  a 
philofopher,  who  anfwerd  an  argument  by  only  getting  up  and  walking  '^  5  and  of 
one,  who  pretended  to  exprefs  the  fame  fentence  as  many  ways  by  gelliculation, 
as  even  Cicero  himfelf  could  by  all  his  copia  of  words  and  eloquence  ^,  But  thefe 
inftances  do  not  come  up  to  my  meaning.  There  are  many  a6ts  of  other  kinds, 
fuch  as  conftitute  the  chara6ter  of  a  man's  condu6l  in  life,  which  have  in  nature^ 
and  would  be  tal^en  by  any  indifferent  judge  to  have  a  fgnificatio?}^  and  to  imply 
fome  propofition^  as  plainly  to  be  underftood  as  if  it  was  declared  in  words :  and 
therefore  if  what  fuch  a<5ts  declare  to  be,  is  not,  they  muft  contradiSl  truth^  as 
much  as  any  falfe  propofition  or  affertion  can. 

If  abody  offoldiers,  feeing  another  body  approach,  fhould  fire  upon  them, 
would  not  this  a6tion  declare  that  they  were  enemies  j  and  if  they  were  not  enemies^ 
would  not  this  military  language  declare  what  was  falfe  ?  No,  perhaps  it  may  be 
faid  3  this  can  only  be  called  a  millake,  like  that  which  happend  to  the  Athenians 

»  LacrymA  pomhra  vocis  habent.  Ov.  ^  Ocul's,  fupercHia)  frgns,  lultus  denique  totus,  qui  iermo 

qHidam  tacitHs  menih  e,?,  8cc.   Cic.    Nuti*  fignifque  loquuntur.  Ov.     £/Z  aBio  quafi  iermo  corf  oris- 
Cic.  6c  lim.  pair.  <=■  -i^^X^D.  h'^IO   ^1i4  W'^JsJo  PrOV.  ^  Tc»  y.tirix,'?  y.i'mioni  >.cy ov  (noi7:a)v^  'Z^iTtoi- 

t;;o-s.  Ssxt.  Emp.     So  Menedemm  reproved  luxury  by  eating  only  olives.  Diog.  L.    And  others  are 
mentiond  by  JPhitarcb,  who  did  eivdj  <pum  'k  hX  <p^x^iv.        I  Macrob. 

in 
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in  the  attack  of  EpipoJ^  %  or  to  the  Carthaginians  in  their  laft  incampment  a- 
gainft  Jgathocks  m  Africa  ^.  Suppofe  then,  inftcad  of  this  firing,  fome  officer 
to  h-Avefaid  they  were  enemies,  when  indeed  they  were  friends ;  would  not  that 
fentence  affirming  them  to  be  enemies  be  falfe,  notwithftanding  he  who  fpoke  it 
was  miilaken  ?  The  truth  or  falfhood  of  this  affirmation  doth  not  depend  upon 
the  affirmer's  knowledge  or  ignorance :  becaufe  there  is  3.  certain  fenfe  affixt  to  the 
words,  which  muft  either  agree  or  difagree  to  that,  concerning  which  the  affir- 
mation is  made.  The  thing  is  the  very  fame  iHll,  if  into  the  place  of  words  be 
fubftituted  anions.  The  falute  here  was  in  nature  the  filute  of  an  enemy,  but 
ihould  have  been  the  dilute  of  a  friend  :  therefore  it  implied  a  Eilfity.  Anyfpe^a- 
tor  would  have  underltood  this  a6tion  as  I  do  j  for  a  declaration,  that  the  other 
were  enemies.  Now  what  is  to  be  underftood,  has  a  meaning :  and  what  has  a 
meaning,  may  be  either  true  oi'falfi  :  which  is  as  much  as  can  be  fliid  of  any  ver- 
bal fentence. 

When  Popilius  Lienas  folicited  to  have  Cicero  profcribed,  and  that  he  might 
find  him  out  and  be  his  executioner  *^,  would  not  his  carriage  have  fufficientlyTTg- 
nified  to  any  one,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  cafe,  that  'Tully  either  was  fome  very 
bad  man,  and  deferved  capital  punilhment  3  or  had  fome  way  grievoufly  injured 
this  man  3  or  at  leaft  had  not  laved  his  life,  nor  had  as  much  reafon  to  expedt  his 
fervice  and  good  offices  upon  occaiion,  as  he  ever  had  to  cxpe6t  'Tully's  ?  And 
all  thefe  things  being  falfe,  were  not  his  behaviour  and  actions  expreffive  of  that 
which  was  falfe,  or  contradi6lionsto  truth  ?  It  is  certain  he  a6ied  as  z/thofe  things 
had  been  true,  which  were  not  true,  and  as  if  thofe  had  not  been  true  which 
were  true  (in  this  confifted  the  fault  of  his  ingratitude)  :  and  if  he  in  words 
had  /aid  they  were  true  or  not  true,  he  had  done  no  more  than  talk  as  if  they  were 
fo :  why  then  fhould  not  to  a£i  as  if  they  were  true  or  not  true,  when  they  were  o- 
therwife,  contradid:  tmth  as  much  as  to  fay  they  were  fo,  when  they  were  not  fo<^? 

A  pertinacious  objeSior  may  perhaps  IHU  fay,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  foldiers  to  de- 
fend themfelves  and  their  country  from  enemies,  and  to  annoy  them  as  opportu- 
nity permits  -,  and  felf-prefervation  requires  all  men  not  only  barely  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  aggreHbrs,  but  many  times  alfo  to  profe cute  fach5and  onlyfuch, 
as  are  wicked  and  dangerous :  therefore  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  are 
enemies  againft  whom  we  fee  foldiers  defending  themfelves,  and  thofe  men  wic- 
ked and  dangerous,  whom  we  fee  profecuted  with  zeal  and  ardor.     Not  that 

*  Where  we  find  <:^*A»5  n  (^iXon;,  >^  xoXItcc^  TreXiran;  s($  %£~f««  k>h'/iX«nz  sA^o'iira?.  Thucyd,  ^  T»$ 

itKiim  »5   TreXiy^'.ni  kjXjuvcvto.  Diod.S,         ^  Val.Max.  ^  'AvC^uttcicv^  CT7»  ix^^'"  ^st»  t  7:-f>xffAiiT<»v  t//,v 

yP^ao^av  I'e^iiif  7r?iioy>  Eurip.    ^Hdfi  Interjit,  mdiam,  m  vidiam,  CJc» 

ihofe 
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tliofe  ads  of  defending  and  profecutingy/?^^^  or  fignify  fo  much :  but  conjectures 
are  raifed  upon  the  common  fenfe,  which  mankind  has  of  fuch  proceedings,  jinf. 
If  it  be  natural  to  conclude  any  thing  from  them,  do  they  not  naturally  convey 
the  notice  of  fomething  to  be  concluded  ?  And  v/hat  is  conveying  the  notice  of 
any  thing  but  notifying  or  fignifying  that  thing  ?  And  then  again,  if  this  fignifi- 
cation  is  natural  and  founded  in  the  common  principles  and  fenfe  of  mankind,  is 
not  this  more  than  to  have  a  meaning  which  refults  only  from  the  ufe  of  fome 
particular  place  or  country,  as  that  of  language  doth  ? 

If^fhould  enter  into  a  compa6bwith  B^  by  which  he  promifes  and  ingages 
never  lo  do  fome  certain  thing,  and  after  this  he  does  that  thing  :  in  this  cafe  it 
muft  be  granted,  that  his  a6t  interferes  with  his  promife,  and  is  contrary  to  it. 
Now  it  cannot  interfere  with  his  promife,  but  it  muft  alfo  interfere  with  the 
truth  o£th2Lt  propo/itiony  which  fays  there  was  fuch  a  promife  made,  or  that  there 
is  fuch  a  compaft  fabfifting.  If  this  propofition  be  true,  A  made  fuch  a  certain 
■agreement  with  B,  it  would  be  denied  by  this,  A  ne'ver  made  any  agreement  with  B. 
Why  ?  Becaufe  the  truth  of  this  latter  is  inconfiflent  with  the  agreement  alTerted 
in  the  former.  The  formality  of  the  denial,  or  that,  which  makes  it  to  be  a  de- 
nial, isxh'isinconfifte?ice.  Ifthen  the  behaviour  of  ^  be  inconfiflent  with  the  a- 
grecment  mentiond  in  the  former  propoiition,  that  propofition  is  as  much  denied 
by  ^'s  behaviour^  as  it  can  be  by  the  latter,  or  any  other  propofition.  Or  thus, 
If  one  propofition  imports  or  contains  that  which  is  contrary  to  what  is  containd 
in  another,  it  is  faid  to  contradict  this  other,  and  denies  the  exiftence  of  v/hat 
is  containd  in  it.  Juft  fo  if  one  a61:  imports  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  import 
of  another,  it  contradicts  this  other,  and  denies  its  exifience.  In  a  word,  if  vi  by 
his  a6tions  denies  the  ingagements,  to  which  he  hath  fubjected  himfelf,  his  ani- 
ons deny  them  -,  juft  as  we  fay,  Ptolomy  by  his  writings  denies  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  or  his  writings  deny  it  ^ 

When  the  queftion  was  asked,  Whofefloeep  are  thefe  ?  the  anfwer  was,  zy£gon's  : 
for  he  committed  them  to  my  care  ^  (he  ufes  and  difpofes  of  them  as  his).  By  this 
a6t  Dam^tas  underftood  them  to  be  his ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  his,  but  Al- 
phondas's  or  Aleliboeus's,  zy£gon^  by  an  a^  very  intelligible  to  Damoetas^  had  ex- 
preffed  what  was  not  true.  What  is  fiid  here  is  the  ftronger,  becaufe  he,  who 
has  the  ufe  and  difpofal  of  any  thing,  has  ,^//that  he  can  have  of  it  j  and  ik  v.  he 
who  has  the  all  (or  property)  of  any  thing,  muft  have  all  the  ufe  and  difpofal  of 
it.  So  that  a  man  cannot  more  fully  proclaim  any  thing  to  be  his^  than  by  ufing 
it,  l§c.     But  of  this  fomething  more  hereafter. 

I  In 
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In  the  JewiJI:  hiftoiy  we  read,  that  when  Ahimelek  faw  Ifaac  fporting  ^  with 
Rehekah^  and  taking  conjugal  Uberties  ^,  he  prefently  knew  her  to  be  Ifaac's 
wife  5  and  if  fhe  had  not  been  his  wife,  the  cafe  had  been  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
ftance.  Uitht  obje^fed,  that  fhe  might  have  been  his  miftrefs  or  a  harlot  j  Ian- 
fwer,  that  fo  fhe  might  have  been,  tho  Ifaac  had  told  him  by  words  that  fhe  was 
his  wife.  And  it  is  (ufricient  for  my  purpofe,  and  to  make  a6ts  capable  of  contra- 
dialing  truth,  if  they  may  be  allowd  to  exprefs  things  as  plainly  and determinately 
as  words  can.  Certainly  Abimekk  gave  greater  credit  to  that  information  which 
palled  through  his  eye,  than  to  that  which  he  received  by  the  ear  '^ ;  and  to  what 
Ifaac  did,  than  to  what  he  faid.  For  Ifaac  had  told  him,  that  fhe  was  not  bis 
wife,  but  his  fiftcr  ^. 

A  certain  author  ^  writes  to  this  purpofe,  "  If  a  foldier,  who  had  taken  the 
"  oath  to  C^/^r,  fhould  ran  over  to  the  enemy,  and  fen^e  him  againfl  C^y^r, 
"  and  after  that  be  taken  >  would  he  not  be  punifhd  as  a  dcferter,  and  a  perjur- 
"  ed  villain  ?  And  if  he  fhould  plead  for  himfelf,  that  he  never  denied  defar  j 
'*^  would  it  not  be  anfwerd,  ^bat  with  his  tongue  he  did  not  deny  hiWi  but  with 
"  his  actions  (ox  by  fa6tsj  he  did  ?  "  And  in  another  place,  "  Let  us,  fays  he ^ 
*^  fuppofe  fome  tyrant  command  a  Chriftian  to  burn  incenfe  to  Jupiter j  without 
"  adding  any  thing  of  a  verbal  abnegation  of  Chrift  :  if  the  Chriflian  fhould 
"  do  this,  would  it  not  be  manifeft  to  all,  that  by  that  'very  aSl  he  denied  him  %  " 
(and  I  may  add,  confequently  diQniQdLXhoie propofttions  which  affirm  him  to  be  the 
Chrift  a  teacher  of  true  rehgion,  and  the  Hke  9  ? 

When  a  man  lives,  as  if  he  had  the  eftate  which  he  has  not,  or  was  in  other 
regcirds  (all  fairly  cafl  up)  what  ho.  is  not ^  what  judgment  is  to  be  pafTed  upon 
him  ?  Doth  not  his  whole  condu6t  breath  untmth  ?  May  we  not  fay  (if  the  pro- 
priety of  language  permits),  that  he  lives  a  lyesf 

In  common  fpeech  we  fay  fome  anions  are  infignificant^  w^hich  would  not  be 
fenfe,  if  there  were  not  fome  that  ^xefignificant^  that  have  a  tendency  and  mean- 
ing. And  this  is  as  much  as  can  be  faid  of  articulate  foundsj  that  they  are  either 
Jignificant  or  infgnificant  ^. 

•  «  mion  U;)DU;D.  mtfln.  •'Only  pn^m  p1W3  iny  according  t^  AlfJjik,  ^  'ara.  ^  rv.r^^. 
li  liyB-^aiTTOKriv  scv'ttn  ci,7n?-oTi^ci  o^B-ci>ifAjZv.  Hcrod.  ^  That  inftanceof  Mf«e/;««^  and  his  gxieft  ^/ex^w^ 
der,m  Arrian,  might  be  fubjoind  to  this.  Ej't!?  aurtsi  ilh  (PiXop^ovHfS^ni  k^hnXa^,  nm^yimv  tcv  r&i  Ae/oit^ 
GP/.  ihui  4>/Aa?  ctcJri?.  ^  j)e  Dupl.  Mart.  f  Something  like  this  is  that  in  one  oi  Greg.  Naz's 
orations.  "When  fome  Chriftians,  who  had  been  infnared  by  Julian,  asked,  7rZ<;  X^is-ov  i^vyi^iSa, -,  tJiey 
were  anfwerd  'on  -katk,  y  ttv^o^  iB-vf/jtizc-eirs.  ^  Td  --^sv^ii  7:^iiff/,circ*  hce-zMt,  Chryf.    K«(  Te>>iia-/u^o<i 

kv^^lq  iCj  yixac,,  y^  ;fi^/A«t  Tronic,  avafyhM  -srei  uur^,  as  -B^j^/ fpeaks :  and  therefore  greater  things  muft 
do  it  more.        h  As  that  BA/rp  (tp.  Diog,  L,  in  v,  Zon,     ......  IS 
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It  may  not  be  improperly  obferved  by  the  way,  that  thcfgnificancy  here  attri- 
buted to  mens  a6ts5  proceeds  not  always  from  nature,  but  fomctimes  from  cuftoni 
and  agreement  among  people  %  as  that  of  words  and  founds  moftly  doth, 
A<5lsof  the  latter  kind  may  in  different  times  and  places  have  different  or  even 
contrary  fignifications.  The  generahty  o^  ChrifJans^  when  they  pray,  take  off 
their  hats  :  the  Jezvs^  when  they  pray  ^  or  fay  any  of  their  Berakoth^  put  them 

-on.  The  fame  thing  which  among  Chriftians  denotes  reverence,  imports  irre- 
verence among  the  Jews.  The  reafon  is,  bccaufe  covering  the  head  with  a  hat 
(if  it  has  no  influence  upon  one's  health)  is  in  itfelf  an  indifferent  thing,  and  peo- 
ple by  ufage  or  confent  may  make  it  interpretable  cither  way.  Such  a6ts  feem  to 
be  adopted  into  their  language,  and  may  be  reckond  part  of  it.  But  aiSls  of  the 
former  kind,  fuch  as  I  chiefly  here  intend,  have  an  unalterable  fignification,  and 
can  by  no  agreement  or  force  ever  be  made  to  exprefs  the  contrary  to  it.  iy£gon\ 
treating  the  flock,  and  difpofing  of  it  as  if  it  was  his,  can  by  no  torture  be  brought 

.  to  fignify,  that  it  was  not  bis.  From  whence  it  appears,  thxt  fafts  exprefs  more 
ilrongly,  even  than  words  themfelvcs  '^  j  or  to  contradi6t  any  proportion  by  fads 
is  a  fuller  and  more  effectual  contradiction,  than  can  pofiibly  be  made  by  words 
only  ^.  Words  are  but  arbitrary  figns  ^  of  our  ideas,  or  indications  of  our 
thoughts  (that  word,  which  in  one  language  denotes  ;5i?w;/j^  ^,  in  another  de- 
notes riches-^)  :    hnt  faUs  may  be  taken  as  the  cffe6ts  of  them,  or  mthcr  as  the 

-.thoughts  tbemfehes  produced  intoa5l  5  as  the  very  conceptions  of  the  mind  brought 

Herod.  ^  —  n^LtD    xyjjj-in— H^Snn  T?3y>   S^b  bboriDn.    Maim.   &  al  pajf.  ^  B^cv 

ofMiXcyZa-ivh^i'jiii,  rc^c'-^'i^yoni  kov^vlcA.  JEpifl.  ad  Tit.     And  to  \^ysti;  cc^viT^  &ilv  ijzs-ia  rs  Hr:s^v  c!v  tovjuti. 

'^<2hrjf.  ^  Aoy^^'i^ya  cnayi.  Vlut.     Res  loquitur  ipfa  :  qu£femper'valet piurimum.  Cic.    ^uidver^ 

■  ha  andiam.^  cmn  facia  njideam?  Id.    Avrx  (ic'^TcAT^^diff/JccTu,,  x-civry^ipuf^  u-iuTfuc,.  Baf.  ^  Thfswe 

Icoow.  For  they  are  difiFerent  to  different  nations ;  we  coin  them,  as  wej>Ieale,  ^c.  ^'Ja-i  t  oyof/J.rav 
is^iv  i<riv,  k)i,'  cTctv  yivTiicti  a-uyj'^oXcv.  Arift.  And  tho  Plato  fecrns  to  be  of  another  mind,  yet  when  Cratyluj 
lays  'Qvoyjcx}i<^  c^&oT-Acc  iivci  ikxtm  t  cutoiv  (pucri  7ri(pvx.vTyA,  it  is  much  to  be  quelliond  whether  any  thing 
mojfe  be  meant  than  this,  that  feme  names  of  things  arc  more  natural  or  proper  than  others.  For  he  fi,ys 
that  this  rediitude  of  names  is  the  iame  >c;''E,>?,ijcr<  y^  /S«.«S«ffci? ;  that  it  is  [only]  fuch  as  is  fufficient  J)]XSv 
cloy  ixx'Tov  sV<  T  ovraf  i  fuch  as  osay  render  them  Kccnzr))  ^u')(£\oy'ojjj6i(x, — Tai\  7r^(>iy(jijci(riv,  &c.  That  lepi- 
dum  ^  fejiinum  argumemum.,  which  P.  Nigidius.  ap.  A.  Gell.  makes  ufe  of  to  fliew,  cur  -videri pojjim 
'verba  ejfe  naturalia  tnagis  quam  arbitraria,  deferves  only  to  be  laughd  at.      ^  W")  Hebr.      ^  U/i"! 

.Arab.  So  Ab.Ezra  obferves  that  n!l^i  i'd.Heb.  is  to  will,  in-i^r^^.  to  nill  {thorn  Arab,  the  word  is 
written  i^lSv)*  and  in  another  place,  that  they^j^yt' v/ord  even  in  thtfame  langeage  fometimes  figniiics 
IDSm  "yT^,  a  thing  and  its  contrary.     And  every  one  knows,   that  the  greater  part  of  our  v/ords 

^  have  different  fenfcs  and  ufes.     TUy  in  Arabic,  according  to  Giggeius  and  Golius,  has  70  or  80,  and 

;fome  (twoatleaflj  contrary  the  one  to  the  other. 

fortli 
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forth,  nnd  grown  to  maturity  j  and  tlierefore  as  the  moft  natural  and  exprefs  re- 
prefentations  of  them.  And,  befide  this,  they  bear  certain  refpecfs  to  things, 
which  are  not  arbitrary,  but  as  determinate  and  immutable  as  any  ratio's  are  in 
mathematics.  For  the  fads  and  the  things  they  refpe£t  2xc  juft  what  they  are^ 
as  much  as  any  two  given  quantities  are ;  and  therefore  the  refpeds  interceding 
between  thofe  muft  be  as  fixtj  as  the  ratio  is  which  one  of  thefe  bears  to  the 
other  :  that  is,  they  muft  remain  the  lame,  and  always  fpeak  the  (ame  language, 
till  things  ceafe  to  be  what  they  are. 

I  lay  this  down  then  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  'That  whoever  a6fs  as  if  things 
were  fo^  or  not  fo^  doth  by  his  aUs  declare^  that  they  are  fo^  or  not  fo-j  as  plainly 
as  he  could  by  words,  and  with  more  reality.  And  if  the  things  are  otherwife, 
his  a6ts  contradi6l  thofe  propofttiofis^  which  aflert  them  to  be  as  they  are  *« 

IV.  No  ati  (whether  word  ^  or  deed)  of  any  beifig^  to  whom  moral  good  and 
evil  are  imputable^  that  interferes  with  any  true  propofition^  or  denies  any  thing  to 
be  as  it  is,  can  be  right.     For, 

1.  If  that  propofition,  which  is  falfe,  be  wrong  ^,  that  ^.dcvfhich., implies 
fuch  a  propofition,  or  is  founded  in  it,  cannot  be  right :  becaufe  it  is  the  very 
propofition  itfelf  in  practice, 

2.  Thofe  propofitions,  which  are  true,  and  exprefs  things  as  they  are,  exprefs 
the  relation  between  the  fubject  and  the  attribute  as  it  is  j  that  is,  this  is  either 
affirmed  or  denied  of  that  according  to  the  nature  of  that  relation.  And  fur- 
ther, this  relation  (^or,  if  you  will,  the  nature  of  this  relation^  is  determind  and 
fixt  by  the  natures  of  the  things  themfclves.  Therefore  nothing  can  interfere 
with  any  propofition  that  is  true,  but  it  muft  likewife  interfere  with  nature  fthe 
nature  of  the  relation,  and  the  natures  of  the  things  themfelves  too^,  and  confe- 
quently  be  unnatural^  or  wrong  in  nature.  So  very  much  are  thofe  gentlemen  mif- 
taken,  who  by  following  nature  mean  only  complying  with  their  bodily  inclinati- 
ons, tho  in  oppofition  to  truth,  or  at  leaft  without  any  regard  to  it.  Truth  is  but 
a  conformity  to  nature  :    and  to  follow  nature  cannot  be  to  combat  truth  ^. 

*  This  is  7:oiv:M^iio<^.  Apocal.  Vhto  ufcs  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking.  ■^iv^'^,  iays  he,  y^n^iic, 
fjijii^iv—f/JiTi  Aoyai  f/yijTi  'i^''/co  TT^oiha.  The  contrary  to  this  is  in  Arifiotle  a.Ar,^iuu'/  ofjjUoj.^  cv  x'oyoi% 
^  ^^«|so-jvj  andci  /3.V  kXr.^iuHK    And  in  S.  B.  n"02s<n  nD^,  and  nD^  "7~l1.  ^  A£t\im  general e 

'verbum  eft,  fi-ve  verbis  five  re  c^uid  agatur.  Juftin.   Dig„  =  As  it  muft  be^  becaufe  'O-^cn 

V,  ccXy.^ii  kii-  Seph.  ^  T'2  Xoyiy-u   Z^cea  i<  kvTVt  tt^^cc^i^  y-urk  {putriv  s^-t  s^  Kciras  >iiyiiv  (that IS,  ac- 

cording to  truth,  which  it  Is  the  office  ofrcafon  todifcover}.-  Anton,  Nmquum  diudmtmz,  d'md 
iapientia  dicit.  JuV. 

■'■■'•   ;.''^  c    ■    ;.  ■  ,.;.■  ;, .,  ;■.  ^'^   3.  if 
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3.  If  there  is  a  fupreme  being,  upon  whom  the  exigence  of  the  world  de- 
pends 'y  and  nothing  can  be  in  it  but  what  He  either  caufes,  or  permits  to  be  j 
then  to  own  things  to  be  as  they  are  is  to  own  what  He  caufes,  or  at  leaft  permits^ 
to  be  thus  caufed  or  permitted :  and  this  is  to  take  things  as  He  gives  them,  to  ^o 
into  His  conllitution  of  the  world,  and  to  fubmit  to  His  will,  reveald  in  the 
books  of  nature  ^  To  do  this  therefore  mull  be  agreeable  to  His  will  And 
ii  fo,  the  contrary  mufl  be  difagreeable  to  it  3  and,  lince  (as  we  fhall  find  in  due 
time)  there  is  a  perfe6b  rc6titude  in  His  will,  certainly  wrong, 

I  defire  that  I  may  not  be  mifunderftood  in  refp€6t  to  the  a6lings  of  wicked 
men.  I  do  not  fay,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  that  what  is  ///  done  by 
them,  Hiouldbe/^  done 3  /'.  e.  that  they  iliould  ufe  their  liberty  ill;  but  I  fay, 
when  they  have  done  this  and  committed  fome  evil^  it  is  agreeable  to  His  will, 
that  we  fhould  allow  it  to  have  been  committed  :  or,  it  would  be  difigreeable 
to  His  will,  that  we  fliould  deny  it  to  have  been  committed. 

As  the  ov/ning  of  things,  in  all  our  condu6t,  to  be  as  they  are^is  dire6t  obedi- 
ence ^ :  fo  the  contrary,  not  to  own  things  to  be  or  to  have  been  that  are  or  have 
been,  or  not  to  be  what  they  are^  is  diredt  rebellion  againft  Him,  who  is  the 
Author  of  nature.  For  it  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  "  God  indeed  caufes  fuch  a 
"  thing  to  be,  or  at  leaft  permits  it,  and  it  is  j  or  the  relation,  that  lies  be- 
*'  tween  this  and  that,  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  one  may  be  affirmed  of  the  o- 
"  ther,  ^c.  this  is  true  :  but  yet  to  me  it  (h^xll  not  be  fo  :  I  will  not  indure  it, 
*'  or  a6t  as  if  it  were  fo  :  the  laws  of  nature  are  ill  framed,  nor  will  I  mind 
^''  them,  or  what  follows  from  them:  even  exiftence  fhall  be  non-exiftence, 
"  when  my  pleafures  require  ".  Such  an  impious  declaration  as  this  attends 
everv  voluntary  infra6tion  of  truth, 

4.  Things  cannot  be  denied  to  be  what  they  are,  in  any  inftance  or  manner  what-- 
foever^  without  contradi6l"ing  axioms  and  truths  eternal.  For  fuch  are  thefe :  every 
thing  is  what  it  is  -,  that  which  is  done^  cannot  be  undone  j  and  the  like.  And  then  if 
tRofe  truths  be  confiderd  as  having  always  fubfifted  in  the  Divine  mind,  to  which 
they  have  always  been  true,  and  which  differs  not  from  the  Deity  himfelf,  to  do 
this  is  to  aft  not  only  inoppofitiontoHis^owr^w^^^/  ox  foveraignty^  but  to  His 

»  ''z^aKiv  [0  ©££15]  <i.vTi  <^£Ara  r  Ktxryjov.  Chwf.  ^  What  Hierocles  fays  of  his  lyy^Tf/jict  €>s~ 

e»\  is  true  in  re:^e£t  of  every  thing.    Tcl  gLm  voimw  x-xreix-oXHSiivTav  hi rSro  a-vnn;  iivxi  t/3-sc^,  o 

yiyivaa-i.  There  is  a  pallage  fomewhere  in  S.  Iqqar.  much  like  this :  where  it  is  faid  ("as  I  remem- 
ber) that  he,  who  woriliips  an  Ansel  'D  n";b\y  KlH  T\Q  T^^  (as  being  -what  ht  is,  the  mejfenger  of 
G04I)  is  not  guilty  of  idohtry, 

.  nature 
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nature  ^  alfo  :  which,  if  He  be  perfe^b,  and  there  be  nothing  in  Him  but 
what  is  mofl  right,  muil  alfo  upon  this  account  be  moll  wrong. 

Pardon  thefe  inadequate  ways  of  fpeaking  of  God.  You  will  apprehend  my 
meaning :  which  perhaps  may  be  better  reprefented  thus.  If  there  are  fuch 
things  as  axioms,  which  are  and  always  have  been  immutably  true,  and  confe- 
quently  have  been  always  known  to  God  to  he  Jo  '',  the  truth  of  them  cannot  be 
denied  anyway,  either  diredly  or  indireftly,  but  the  truth  of  the  Z)m«^  know- 
ledge  mull:  be  denied  too. 

f.  Defignedly  to  treat  things  as  being  what  they  are  not  is  the  gre^teik poj/ible 
abfurdity.  It  is  to  put  bitter  for  fwect,  darknefs  for  light,  crooked  for 
ftreight,  ^c.  It  is  to  fubvert  all  fcience,  to  renounce  all  fenfe  of  truth,  and 
flatly  to  deny  the  exiilence  of  any  thing.  For  nothing  can  be  true,  nothing 
does  ex  ill,  if  things  are  not  what  they  are. 

To  talk  to  2.poft,  or  otherwife  treat  it  as  if  it  was  a  man,  would  furely  be 
reckond  an  abfurdity,  if  not  dijira^iion  ^.  Why  ?  becaufe  this  is  to  treat  it  as 
being  what  it  is  not.  And  why  fhould  not  the  converfe  be  reckond  as  bad  >  that 
is,  to  treat  a  man  as  a  poft'^^  as  if  he  had  no  fenfe,  andfslt  not  injuries,  which 
he  doth  feel  J  as  if  to  him  pain  and  forrow  were  not  paini  happinefs  nothao- 
pinefs.     This  is  w^hat  the  cruel  and  unjuft  often  do. 

Laftly,  to  deny  things  to  be  as  they  are  is  a  tranfgreffion  of  the  great  law  of 
our  nature,  the  law  of  reafon.  For  truth  cannot  be  oppofedj  but  reafon  muil 
be  violated.     But  of  this  more  in  the  proper  place. 

Much  might  be  added  here  concerning  the  amiable  nature «,  and  great  force  ^  o? 
truth.     If  I  may  judge  by  what  I  feel  within  my  felf,  the  leall  truth  cannot  be 

a  '121  n>3^?  l^-^ps  n"npn.  in  Rejlu  hhokm.  &  al  And  S.Chryfopm  defines  truth  m  the  fime 
words,  which  philofophers  apply  to  the  Deity.    'AAq.9-4i«  ro  avruc,  ov.  b  'AX^B-aot,  ^  oyrc-Jh? 

©;sS.  Vh.  Jtid.  ■=  Tloti/jvci<^ (J;5  av^^di tpi^m  is  ill  Soph,  the  character  of  uijax,  when  his 

head  was  turned,  in  a  fit  of  raving.  And  among  the  monftrous  and  mad  extravagances  of  C.  Ca- 
ligula one  is,  that  he  treated  his  horfe  Incitatus  as  a  man.  Suet.  ^  Horace  argues  after  the 
fame  manner.  Si  quis  leSiica.  nitidam  gefiare  amet  agnam;  Huic  "veftem,  ut  natse,  paret,dcc.  Inter- 
diclo  huk  omne  ddimat  jus  Tr&tor,  Sec.  ^md,Jic[ms  natam  pro  mat  A  devovet  ?Lgni,  Integer  eftani- 
mi?  ne  dixeris.  If  it  be  againft  truth  and  nature  to  ufe  a  Iamb  as  a  daughter,  it  will  be  as  much 
againft  truth  to  ufe  a  daughter  as  a  Iamb.  ^  k«.9-'  kvro  'p:  •vj/jyj*"®-  (pccvXov  ^  -^^iy^ror  rl 
^  icXr,^k  y.«.x\v  j^  i7!ctivircy.  Arift.  Eft  quiddam,  qmdfuA  vs  nos  alliciat  adfefe,  non  emoUimento  cap- 
tms  aliquo^fed  trahens  [m  dignitate  .•  quod  genus,  -virtus,  fcientia,  Veritas  eft,  Cic,  rxvKb  v  uXnB-Bicc 
a  feftival  faying  in  plut,                f  o  magna  -vis  veritatis,  ^c.  Gic.    A  good  man  HD^H  DW^^ 

C  i  contradided 
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contradicted  without  much  relu6bance  :    even  to  fee  other  men  difregard  it 
does  fomething  more  than  difpleaic  5  it  is  JJjocking. 

V.  What  has  been  /aid  of  a&s  inconfijlent  with  truth ^  may  alfo  he  faid  of  many 
omiffions^  ornegk^fs to  a5t :   that  is,  by  thefe  alfo  true  propofitions  may  be  denied 
I0  be  true  j  and  then  thofe  omijjions^  by  which  this  is  done^  mufi  be  wrong  for  the 
fame  reafons  with  thofe  affgned  under  the  former  propofition. 

Nothing  can  be  afTerted  or  denied  by  any  ad  with  regard  to  thofe  things, 
to  which  it  bears  no  relation  :  and  here  no  truth  can  be  affefted.  And  when 
adis  do  bear  fuch  relatioriS  to  other  things,  as  to  be  declaratory  of  fomething 
concerning  them,  this  commonly  is  viiible  -,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  determin, 
whether  truth  fuffers  by  them,  or  not.  Some  things  cannot  poffibly  be  done, 
but  truth  mull  be  diretily  and  pofitively  denied  3  and  the  thing  will  be  clear. 
But  the  cafes  arifing  from  omiffions  are  not  always  fo  well  determind,  and  plain : 
it  is  not  always  eafy  to  know  when  or  how  far  truth  is  violated  by  omitting. 
Here  therefore  more  latitude  mull  be  allowd,  and  much  muft  be  left  to  every 
one's  own  judgment  and  ingenuity. 

This  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  when  any  truth  would  be  denied  by  aCting, 
the  omitting  toa6t  can  deny  no  truth.  For  no  truth  can  be  contrary  to  truth  3. 
And  there  may  be  omiffions  in  other  cafes,  that  are  filent  as  to  truth.  But  yet 
there  ^xtfome  neglects  or  refufals  toa6t,  which  are  manifeftly  inconfiftent  with 
it  (or,  with  fome  true  propofitions). 

We  before  ^  fuppofed  A  to  have  engaged  not  to  do  fome  certain  thing,  ^5?^.  if 
now,  on  the  other  fide,  he  fhould  by  fome  folemn  promife,  oath,  or  other  a6t 
undertake  to  do  fome  certain  thing  before  fuch  a  time,  and  he  voluntarily  <^  omits 
to  do  it,  he  would  behave  himfelf  as  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  promife  or  en- 
gagement 5  which  is  equal  to  denying  there  was  any  :  and  truth  is  as  much 
contradicted  in  this  as  in  the  former  inftance. 

Again,  there  are  fome  ends,  which  the  nature  of  things  and  truth  require  us 
to  aim  at,  and  at  which  therefore  if  we  do  not  aim,  nature  undtruth  are  denied. 
If  a  man  does  not  defire  to  prevent  evils,  and  to  be  happy,  he  denies  both  his 
own  nature  and  the  nature  and  definition  of  happinefs  to  be  what  they  are.  And 
then  further,  willingly  to  negleCt  the  means j  leading  to  any  fuch  end,  is  the 
fame  as  not  to  propofe  that  end,  and  muft  fall  under  the  fame  cenfure.  As 
retreating  from  any  end  commonly  attends  the  not  advancing  towards  it,  a-nd 

»  Ilnri^  vera  (Hfcretrntm  ejfe  nm  pj[unt.  Cic»  .^  p,  io»  £  QbUvtene  volttn" 

fart  A.  CJCo 
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that  may  be  confiderd  as  an  aft,  many  omiffions  of  this  kind  may  be  turned 
over  to  the  other  fide  ^^  and  brought  under  the  foregoing  propolition. 

It  mull  be  confeft  there  is  a  difficulty  as  to  the  means,  by  which  we  are  to 
confult  our  own  prefervation  and  happinefs  3  to  know  what  thofe  arc,  and 
what  they  are  with  refpect  to  us.  For  our  abiUties  and  opportunities  are  not 
equal :  fome  labor  under  diliidvantages  invincible  :  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
true  natures  of  things,  of  their  operations  and  effects  in  fuch  an  irregular  dif- 
temperd  world,  and  of  thofe  many  incidents,  that  may  happen  either  to  further 
or  break  our  meafures,  deprive  us  of  certainty  in  thefe  matters.  But  ftill  we 
may  judge  as  well  as  we  can,  and  do  what  we  can^>  and  the  neglect  to  do  this 
will  be  an  omifHon  within  the  reach  of  the  propofition. 

There  arc  omiflions  of  other  kinds,  which  will  deferve  to  be  annumerated 
to  thefe  by  being  either  totaJ^  or  notorious^  or  upon  the  fcore  of  fome  other 
clrcumfiance.  It  is  certain  I  ihould  not  deny  the  Pbosnijpe  of  Euripides  to  be 
an  excellent  drama  by  not  reading  it  :  nor  do  I  deny  Chihil-mendr  to  be  a 
rare  piece  of  antiquity  by  not  going  to  fee  it.  But  lliould  I,  having  leifure, 
health,  and  proper  opportunities,  read  nothing,  nor  make  any  inquiries  in  or- 
der to  improve  my  mind^  and  attain  fuch  knowledge  as  may  be  ufeful  to  mcj^ 
I  fhould  then  deny  my  mind  to  be  what  it  isy  and  that  knowledge  to  be  what 
it  is.  And  if  it  doth  not  appear  precifely,  into  what  kind  of  lludies  this  re- 
fpect  to  truth  will  carry  a  man  preferably  to  all  others,  how  far  it  will  oblig© 
him  to  continue  his  purfuit  after  knowledge,  and  where  the  difcontinuance 
begins  to  be  no  offence  againft  truth,  he  muft  confult  his  own  opportunities 
and  genius,  and  judge  for  himfelf  ^j  well  as  he  can^.  This  is  one  of  thofe  cafes 
which  I  faid  before  were  not  fo  well  decermind. 

If  I  give  nothing  to  this  or  that  poor  body,  to  whom  I  am  under  no  parti- 
cular obligation,  I  do  not  by  this  deny  tliem  to  be  poory  any  more  than  I  Ihould 
deny  a  man  to  have  a  fqualid  beard  by  not  fhaving  him,  to  be  nafty  by  not 
wafaing  him,  or  to  be  lame  by  not  taking  him  on  my  back. 

Many  things  are  here  to  be  taken  into  conlideration  (according  to  the  next 
proportion  j  :  perhaps  I  might  intrench  upon  trath  by  doing  this  5  and  then  I 
cannot  by  not  doing  it^.  But  if  I,  being  of  ability  to  afford  now  and  then 
fomething  in  charity  to  the  poor,  fliould  yet  never  give  them  any  thing  at  allg. 

a  In  the  Civil  Law  he  is  faid  to  aci,  who  does  omit.  ^«j  non  facit  quod  facer e  debet;,  videUi-r 
fecere  ad-verfus  ea  qua  non  facit.    Dig.  ^  Eft  opiodatn  prodire  terns.  Hor.  =  Difces  qmm- 

dsu  loles :  tamdiu  ante-m  lelle  debehis,  quoad  te,  qmntum  Prcfcm,  non  pmifebit,  fays  Cicero  to  hi&. 
£on.  i  mild  uirtHs  virmti  eontrmn  eft.  Sen.. 

i  fhould- 
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I  ilioiild  thsn  certainly  deny  the  condition  of  the  poor  to  be  what  it  b^  and 
my  own  to  be  what  it  is  :  and  thus  truth  would  be  injured.     So,  again, 

If  I  Ihould  not  fay  my  prayers  at  fuch  a  certain /ji^^r,  or  infucha  certain /'/^iftf 
and  manner^  this  would  not  imply  a  denial  of  the  exigence  of  God,  His  provi- 
dence, or  my  dependence  upon  Him :  nay,  there  may  be  reafons  perhaps  againft 
that  particular  time,  place,  manner.  But  if  I  fliould  nenjer  pray  to  Him,  or 
worihip  Him  at  all,  fuch  a  total  omiffion  would  be  equivalent  to  this  alTertion 
fthereisnoGod,  who  governs  the  worlds  to  h  adored :  which,  if  there  is  fuch  a  be- 
ing, muft  be  contrary  to  truth.  Alfo  generally  and  notorioujly  to  negle6t  this  du- 
ty ^permit  me  to  call  it  fo  j ,  tho  not  quite  always,  \m\\  favor ^  if  not  dirc6lly 
proclaim  the  fame  untruth.  For  certainly  to  worfhip  God  after  this  manner  is  on- 
ly to  worihip  him  accidentally^  which  is  to  declare  it  a  great  accident  that  he  is  wor- 
fhipd  at  all,  and  this  approaches  as  near  as  it  is  polTible  to  a  total  negle6t.  Be- 
fide,  fuch  a  fparing  and  infrequent  worfhiper  of  the  Deity  betrays  fuch  an  ha- 
bitual difregard  of  Him,  as  will  render  every  religious  aft  infignificant  and  null 

Should  I,  in  the  laft  place,  find  a  man  grievoufly  hurt  by  fome  accident, 
fain  dowii)  alone,  and  without /r^y^^/  help  like  to  perifh  j  or  fee  his  houfe  on  fire, 
no  body  being  near  to  help,  or  call  out :  in  this  extremity  if  I  do  not  give  him 
my  afliftance  immediately,  I  do  not  do  it  at  all :  and  by  this  refufing  to  do  it 
according  to  my  ability,  I  deny  his  cafe  to  be  what  it  is  j  human  nature  to  be 
what  it  is  -,  and  even  thofe  defires  and  expeftations,  which  I  am  confcious  to 
my  felf  I  fhould  have  under  the  like  misfortunej  to  be  what  they  are, 

VI.  In  order  to  judge  rightly  what  any  thing  is^  it  mufl  be  conjtderd  not  only 
what  it  is  in  it  felf  or  in  one  refpe^^  but  alfo  what  it  may  be  in  any  other  refpeSl^ 
which  is  capable  of  being  denied  by  faSts  or  practice  :  and  the  whole  defcription  of 
the  thing  ought  to  be  taken  in. 

If  a  man  ileals  a  horfe,  and  rides  away  upon  him,  he  may  be  faid  indeed  by 
riding  him  to  ufe  him  as  a  horfe^  but  not  as  the  horfe  of  another  man^  who  gave 
him  no  licence  to  do  this.  He  does  not  therefore  conllder  him  as  being  what 
he  is,  unlefs  he  takes  in  the  refpe<5t  he  bears  to  his  true  owner.  But  it  is  not 
neceflary  perhaps  to  confider  what  he  is  in  refpe6t  to  his  color,  fhape  or  age :  be- 
caufe  the  thief's  riding  away  with  him  may  neither  affirm  nor  deny  him  to  be 
of  any  particular  color,  i^c.  I  fay  therefore,  that  thofe,  and  all  thofe  proper- 
ties, refpecis,  and  circumllances,  which  may  be  contradicted  by  praftice,  are 
to  betaken  into  conlideration.     For  otherwife  the  thing  to  beconfiderd  is  but 

im« 
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imperfe6bly  furveyd  j  and  the  whole  compafs  of  it  being  not  taken  in,  it  is 
taken  not  as  being  what  it  is,  but  as  what  it  is  m  part  only,  and  in  other  re- 
rpe6c;s  perhaps  as  being  zvhat  if  is  not. 

If  a  ric/j  man  being  upon  a  journey,  fhould  be  robbed  and  ilript,  it  would  ' 
be  a  fecond  robbery  and  injufticc  committed  upon  him  to  take  from  him  part  -• 
of  his  then  charader,  and  to  confider  him  only  as  a  rich  man.     His  charac- 
ter completed  is  a  rich  man  robbed  and  ahufed^    and  indeed  at  that  time  a  pot  >/ 
man  ^  and  dillreft,  tho  able  to  repay  afterwards  the  alliflance  lent  him. 

Moreover  a  man  in  giving  affiflance  of  any  kind  to  another  fhould  confider  ■ 
what  his  own  circumftances  are,    as  well  as  what  the  others  are  ''.     If  they  do  -:■. 
not  permit  him  to  give  it,  he  does  not  by  his  forbearance  deny  the  other  to 
want  it  :    but  if  he  fhould  give  it,  and  by  that  deny  his  own  or  his  family's  ;. 
circumftances  to  be  what  they  are,  he  would  actually  contradict  truth.  ^   And  : 
fince  (as  I  have  obfeiTcd  already)  all  truths  are  confident,  nor  can  any  thing  :; 
be  true  any  further  than  it  is  compatible  with  other  thiiigs  that  are  true  3  when  * 
both  parties  are  placed  in  a  right  light,  and  the  cafe  -properly  itatcd  for  a  judg-  ■ 
meat,  the  latter  may  indeed  be  truly  faid  to  want  affiflance,  but  not  the  affiflance 
of  the  former  :  any  more  than  a  man,  who  wants  a  guide,  may  be  f\id  to  want  • 
a  blind  or  a  lame  guide.     By  putting  things  thus,  may  be  truly  knovN^n  what? 
the  latter  is  with  refpect  to  the  former. 

The  cafe  becomes  more  difficult,  when  a  man  (A)  is  under  fome  promife  or- 
compact  to  afiifl  another  (B),   and  at  the  fame  time  bound  to  confult  his  own  . 
happinefs,  provide  for  his  family,  ^^.  and  he  cannot  do  thefe,  if  he  doesthat^ 
effeUually.     For  what  mull  A  do?   Here  are  not  indeed  oppofite  truths^  but 
there  are  truths  on  oppofite  fides,     I  anfwer :  tho  there  cannot  be  two  incom- 
patible duties,  or  tho  two  inconfiflent  acts  cannot  be  both   A's  duty  at  the, , 
fame  time  (for  then  his  duty  would  be  an  impofiibility)  3   yet  an  obligation^ 
which  I  will  call  mixt^  may  arife  out  of  x}i\o{^  differing  confiderations..;A  fhould 
affifi:B3  but/^,  <^jnotto  neglect  himfelf  and  family,  l§c.    and/o  to  take  cai"e. .; 
of  himfelf  and  family,  as  not  to  forget  the  other  ingagement,  as  well  and  ho-  ■ 
nefily  as  he  can.     Here  the  importance  of  the  truths  on  the  one  and  the  other  ,- 
fide  fhould  be  diligently  compared  :    and  there  mufl  in  fuch  cafes  be  always   . 
fome  exception  or  limitation  underflood.     It  is  not  in  man's  power  to  promife 

«  n>X'  nmibJ!!  ""iy  .•  according  to  that  determination  in  a  cafe  foaaething  like  this,  whicii occurs .  , 
in  Talm.  MajJ.  Phe,  t  ijirique  fimiil  confidendum  eft.    D(t&&  (gmti }  fed  ut  iple  nonegeam,  8co  ,-. 

Sen.    It  ft  te  altorum  n?i'^srejcfif,  ne  tm  alios  rn'tffreat,  Plauto 

..:. .  ,  ,  ■  .  .  ahfolutd'j . ,; 
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uhfolutely.  He  can  only  promife  as  one,  who  may  be  difahkd  by  the  weight 
and  incumbency  of  truths  not  then  exilling. 

I  could  here  infert  many  inftances  of />,^r//(3/ thinking,  which  occur  in  au- 
thors :  but  I  fhall  choofe  only  to  fet  down  one  in  the  margin  ''. 

In  Ihort,  when  things  are  truly  eftimated,  perfons  concerned,  timeSj  places  ^^ 
ends  intended  '^^  and  effe£is  that  naturally  follow,  muft  be  added  to  them. 

VII.  When  any  aU  would  be  wrongs  the  forbearing  that  aEi  muji  be  right  : 
iikewife  when  the  omijjion  of  any  thing  would  be  wrongs  the  doing  of  it  (i.  e.  not 
omitting  it)  mufi  be  right,    Becaufe  contrariorum  contraria  eft  ratio. 

VIII.  Moral  good  and  evil  are  coincident  with  right  and  wrong.  For  that 
cannot  be  good,  which  is  Vv^rongj  nor  that  evil,  which  is  right.  . 

IX.  Every  a^  therefore  of  fuch  a  beings  as  is  before  defcribed^  and  all  thofe 
omifjions  which  interfere  with  truth  (/.  e.  deny  any  propofition  to  be  true,  which 
is  true  3  or  fuppofe  any  thing  not  to  be  what  it  is,  in  any  regard  ^)  are  morally 
evil-y  infome  degree  or  other  :  the  forbearing  fuch  a^Sy  and  the  acting  in  oppofition 
to  fuch  omiffions  are  morally  good  :  and  when  an)  thing  may  be  either  done^  or  not 
done^  equally  without  the  violation  of  truth^  that  thing  is  indifferent, 

I  would  have  it  to  be  minded  well,  that  when  I  fpeak  of  acts  inconfiftent 
with  truth,  I  mean  any  truths  any  true  proportion  whatfoever,  whether  con- 
taining matter  of  fpeculation,  or  plain  fac^.  I  would  have  every  thing  taken 
to  be  what  in  fa5t  and  truth  it  is  ^. 

a  SextusEmp.  feems  to  be  fond  of  that  filthy  faying  of  Zeno,  in  relation  to  what  is  ftoried  of 
'^ocafici and  Oedipus  :  jw/n  'cctottov  wcci  ro  fAo^iov  ti??  f/z/jr^o?  t^'.-^ui,  kX.  any  more,  than  to  rub  with 
the  hand  any  other  part  of  her,  v/hen  in  pain.  Here  only  t^/iI^j?  is  conlldcrd  5  as  if  all  was  nothing 
more,  but  l>are!y  r^i'-^iz  ;  but  this  is  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  aft.  For  t^i^/h  ?  y^o^ia  is  more  than 
Tf/il^t?  by  itfelf:  andr^Aj"?  'S  i^o^ia  -^  yy^^o^  is  ftill  more  :  and  certainly  r^t'^nv  rltv  x^'^i^  '"J?  ZH' i^ 
'3.  different  thing  from  r^t'^iv  to  yjo^iov  -re!  yjo^ico.  Sec.  He  might  as  well  have  laid,  that  to  rubarf^ 
hot  piece  of  iron  with  one's  bare  hand  is  the  fame  as  to  rub  one  that  is  cold,  or  any  other  innocent 
piece  of  matter  :  for  all  is  but  t^i^'*?.  Thus  men,  affefting  to  appear  free-thinkers,  fhew  themielves 
to  be  but  half-thinkers.,  or  lefs  :  they  do  not  take  in  the  whole  of  that  which  is  to  be  confiderd. 
^  Sunt  res  qa^dam  ex  tempore,  c^  ex  confiUo,  non  ex  funnatura  conJiderand&.  —  ^uid tempera pe_ 
tant,  dut  quid perfonis  dignnm/it,  conjiderandum  eji.  Sec.  Cic,  "^  Ou  A/yj<?  <pi>.c7:oyov  t  ^i^y^  ttva- 

h(rvAH(iV  uyffi>%vHVTix,.  Arr.  Amico  dgro  aliquis  cjjidet :  probamus,  at  hoc  Ji  h^reditaiis  causa  facit^ 
niultHr  efi,  cadaver  expeciat.  Sen.  ^  Oj  ^  tic,  oi^y>icria><;i?-i  t^o%'^,  Chryf,  J  T«  K^ccn^ov  t' 
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It  may  be  of  ufe  alfo  to  remember,  tliat  I  have  added  thole  words  in  fome 
degree  or  other.  For  neither  all  evil,  nor  all  good  actions  are  equal  ^  Thofe 
truths  which  they  refpect,  tho  they  are  equally  true,  may  comprife  matters  oF 
very  difFerent  importance  ^  3  or  more  truths  m_ay  be  violated  one  way  than 
another  *= :  and  then  the  crimes  committed  by  the  violation  of  them  may  be  e- 
qually  (ont  as  well  as  the  other  j  Ijiid  to  be  crimes,  but  not  equal  crimes  ^. 
If  A  fleals  a  book  from  B  which  was  pleafing  and  ufeful  to  him,  it  is  true  A  is 
guilty  of  a  crime  in  not  treating  the  book  as  being  what  it  is,  the  book  of  B, 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  it,  and  one  whofe  happinefs  partly  depends  upon  it  : 
but  ftill  if  A  fhould  deprive  B  of  a  good  eflate\^  of  which  he  was  the  true  own- 
er, he  would  be  guilty  of  a  much  greater  crime.  For  if  we  fuppofe  the  book 
to  be  worth  to  him  one  pound,  and  the  eftate  loooo/.  that  tmth,  which  is 
violated  by  depriving  B  of  his  book,  is  in  effect  violated  i  oooo  times  by  rob- 
bing him  of  his  eftate.  It  is  the  fame  as  to  repeat  the  theft  of  one  pound 
1 0000  times  over:  and  therefore  if  loooo  thefts  ('or  crimes)  are  more,  and  all 
together  greater  than  one,  one  equal  to  i  oooo  muft  be  greater  too  :  greater 
than  that,  which  is  but  the  i  ooooth  part  of  it,  fure.  Then^  tho  the  conve- 
nience and  innocent  pleafure,  that  B  found  in  the  ufe  of  the  hook^  was  a  degree 
of  happinefs  :  yet  the  happinefs  accruing  to  him  from  the  ejiate^  by  which  he 
was  fupplied  not  only  with  necefTaries,  but  alfo  with  many  other  comforts  and 
harmlefs  injoyments,  vaftly  exceedeci  it.  And  therefore  the  truth  violated  in 
the  former  cafe  was,  B  had  a  property  in  thatj  which  gave  him  fuch  a  degree  of 
happinefs :  that  violated  in  the  latter,  B  had  a  property  in  that^  which  gave  him 
a  happinefs  vafily  fuperior  to  the  other.  The  violation  therefore  in  the  latter 
cafe  is  upon  this  account  a  vaftly  greater  violation  than  in  the  former.  Lafh\ 
the  tmths  violated  in  the  former  cafe  mJght  end  in  B,  thofe  in  the  latter  may 
perhaps  be  repeated  in  them  of  his  family,    who  fubfift  alfo  by  the  efiate^   and 

3  Notwichlianding  that  paradox  of  the  Stoics,  "'Ot*  I'trcc  ret.  kf/ja,^ry,i/ju,rct,  t^  ra  Kccroc^a'/jccra,^  Ap, 
Cic.Fliit.  Diog.  L.  ^  al.  which  might  eaiily  be  confuted  from  their  own  words  in  Cicero.  For  if 
iinning  be  like  paflmg  aline,  or  limit;  that  is,  going  over  or  beyond  that  line :  then,  /oyFw  being  equal 
to  going  beyond  that  line,  to  go  more  (or  farther)  beyond  that  line  muft  be  to  fin  more.     Who  fees 

not  the  faliity  of  that,  nee  bono  'viro  meliorem, nee  forti  fortiorem,   nee  fapiente  ftipientiorfm  pojfe 

fieri?  And  &  on.  Nullum  inter  fcelus  &  erratum  dif crimen  facer e  (as  S.  Hier.  exprefles  their  opi- 
nion: if  thatepiftlc  to  Celantia,  be  his)  is  to  alter  ordeftroy  the  natures  of  things.  '^  Sure  that  Wife- 
man  was  but  a  bad  accountant,  whoreckond,  r^v  yjiyl^lM  icrUv  ^hrsQay^av,  J].(^;^t','nv^/-/«vcV.(?s(?As;x.s>'«^t. 
Ap.  Thit.  '^  This  is  confeft  in  Cic.  Illud  interejl,   quod  infervo  necando,  jt  adfit   injuria,  fe^ 

rael  peccatur  :  in  patris  fita  violanda  multa  peccantur,  &C.  Multitudlne  pcccatorum  pr&fiat,  6cc. 
^  This  may  ferve  for  an  anfwer  to  Chryfppus,  and  them  who  fay,  h  ^A;j,9-£5  <iA;j.9-5?  fjua.».oy  ehc  'i^iy^ 

D  :'  are 
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are  to  be  provided  for  out  of  it.  And  thefe  tiuths  are  very  many  in  refpect  of 
every  one  of  them,  and  all  their  defcendents.  Thus  the  degrees  of  evil  or 
guilt  are  as  the  importance  and  number  of  truths  violated  ^  I  fhall  only  add,  on 
the  other  fide,  that  the  value  of  good  actions  will  rife  at  leaft  in  proportion  to 
the  degrees  of  evil  in  the  omifTion  of  them  :  and  that  therefore  they  cannot  be 
equals  any  more  than  the  oppofite  evil  omiilions. 

But  let  us  return  to  that,  which  is  our  main  fubject,  the  diJlin5iion  between 
moral  good  and  evil.  Some  have  been  fo  wild  as  to  deny  there  is  any  fuch 
thing  :  but  from  what  has  been  faid  here,  it  is  manifeft,  that  there  is  as  cer- 
tainly moral  good  and  evil  as  there  is  true  and  falfe  5  and  that  there  is  as  natural 
and  immutable  a  difference  between  thofe  as  between  thefe^  the  difference  at  the 
bottom  being  indeed  the  fame''.  Others  acknowledge,  that  there  is  indeed 
moral  good  and  evil  5  but  they  want  fome  criterion,  or  mark,  by  the  help  of 
which  they  might  know  them  afunder.  And  others  there  are,  who  prctend 
to  have  found  that  rule,  by  which  our  actions  ought  tobfee  fquared,  and  may 
be  difcriminated  -,  or  that  ultimate  end,  to  which  they  ought  all  to  be  refer- 
red <^:  but  what  they  have  advanced  is  either  falfe,  or  not  fufHciently  guarded,  or 
not  comprehenfive  enough,  or  not  clear  and  firm  ^5  or  ffo  far  as  it  is  juft)  re- 
ducible to  my  rule.     For 

They,  who  reckon  nothing  to  be  good  but  what  they  call  honeflum  %  may 
denominate  actions  according  as  that  is,  or  is  not  the  caufe^or  ends  of  them  : 
but  then  what  is  honeflum^''  ?  Something  is  ftill  wanting  to  meafure  things  by, 
and  to  feparate  the  honefia  from  the  inhonefta. 

They  who  place  all  in  following  nature  >,  if  they  mean  by  that  phrafe  acting 
according  to  the  natures  of  things  (that  is,  treating  things  as  being  what  they 

a  ^ueis  paria  ejfe  fere plamit  peccata,  hhomnt Cum  'ventum  adverum  eft:  fenfus  morefque  repug" 
nmt,  Atqueipfa  utilitas.Uor.  ^  Therefore  they,  who  denied  there  was  either  good  or  exiil  {<pu^i 

^yaS-av  n  Kot;cov),  were  much  in  the  right  to  make  thorough  work,  and  to  fay  there  was  nothing  in  na- 
ture either  ?we  or /^//^-  V.  Sext.  Emp,  ScDiog.L,  <=  ^^od  [extremum,  s.  ultimum  honor um] 
omnium  ph'do^pphorum  fententia  tale  debet  ejfe,  ut  ad  id  omul's  A  referrl  oporteat :  ipfum  ant  em  nufo^uam.  Cic, 
'^  There  was  among  the  old  philofophers  fuch  an  uncertainty  and  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the 
fir.es  bonorum  ^  mcilom^,  that  if  F^^rj-s  computes  rightly,  thenumber  might  be  raifed  to  2S8.  S.Aug„ 
*  ^uod  honefium  e/?,  id  bonum  folum  habendum  eft.  Cato  ap.  Cic.  '^  ^ui    \_omnes'\  permulta  ob 

■earn  unam  cimlkm  faciu'fit c^uia  honeftuin  eft.  Cic.  ^  It  is  commonly  placed  among  ewii ;  and 

is  conliderd  as  fuch  in  thofe  ways  of  ftcafcing  5  honeftum  effe  propter  fe  expetevdum,  Cic.  Fincm  bono- 
rum  ejfe  honefte  'vi"jere,  ib.  and  the  like.  ''  To  iay,  '^uod  laudabile  eft,  omne  honeftam  e^,  or  any 

thing  like  that,  is  to  fay  nothing.     For  how  fhall  one  know  what  is  truly  laudabile  ?  '  TiX®^ 

iizi  [Ziiviv]  TO  6fAo/\o'yi<f/j^(u^  (aL  etxoAgS'ft/i:)  r^  (^us-i  ^^v,  oTTi^  i'^i  x.»ir   k^ir^y  ^y,     'Ay^  ^  ^p«5  rxurvM 
XfAjoci  X  <l>utrii.     Diog.  L, 

■■-•■■  A  ■  m 
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in.  nature  are,  or  according  to  truth ^  fay  what  is  right.  But  this  does  not 
feem  to  be  their  meaning.  And  if  it  is  only  that  a  man  muft  follow  his  own 
nature  %  fince  his  nature  is  not  purely  rational,  but  there  is  a  part  of  him, 
which  he  has  in  common  with  brutes,  they  appoint  him  a  guide  which  I  fear  will 
miflead  him,  this  being  commonly  more  likely  to  prevail,  than  the  rational 
parr.     At  bell  this  talk  is  loofe. 

They  who  make  right  reafon  ^  to  be  the  law,  by  which  our  acts  are  to  be 
judged,  and  according  to  their  conformity  to  this  or  deflexion  from  it  call  them 
lawful  or  unlawful^  good  or  bad,  fay  fomething  more  particular  and  precife,, 
And  indeed  it  is  true,  that  whatever  will  bear  to  be  tried  by  right  reafon,  is  right  ^ 
and  that  which  is  condemned  by  it,  wrong.  And  moreover,  if  by  right  reafon 
ismeantthat  which  is  found  by  the  right  ufe  of  our  rational  faculties,  this  is  the 
fime  with  truth  :  and  what  is  faid  by  them,  will  be  comprehended  in  what  I 
havefiid.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  have  deliverd  themfelves,  is  not  yet 
explicit  enough  •=.  It  leaves  room  for  fo  many  difputes  and  oppofite  right-re afons^ 
that  nothing  can  be  fettled,  while  every  one  pretends  that  hi^  reafon  is  right. 
And  belide,  what  I  have  faid,  extends  farther  :  for  we  are  not  only  to  refpecSb 
thofe  truths,  which  we  difcover  by  reafoning,  but  even  fuch  matters  offadi^  as 
are  fairly  difcoverd  to  us  by  our  fenfes.  We  ought  to  regard  things  as  being 
what  they  are,  which  way  foever  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them. 
-■  They,  who  contenting  themfelves  with  fuperficial  and  tranfient  views,  de- 
duce the  difference  between  good  and  evil  from  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ^^5 
and  cevtcim  principles  ^  that  are  born  with  us  ^,  put  the  matter  upon  a  very  infirm 
foot.  For  it  is  much  to  be  fufpe6ted  there  are  no  fuch  innate  maxims  as  they 
pretend,  but  that  the  impreflions  of  education  are  miftaken  for  them  :  and  be- 
lide that,  the  fentiments  of  mankind  are  not  fo  »m/on;^  and  conjtant^  as  that  we 
may  fafely  truft  fuch  an  important  diltinction  upon  them  g.      ;,      ''':"'   " 

.  ^  Vivere  exhom'mhnatura.  Cic.  It  is  true  he  adds,  unili que  perfe^a  (^ nihil r emir ente.-  but  thofe 
^■■ords  have  either  no  meamng,  or  fuch  as  will  not  much  mend  the  matter.  For  what  is  naturawa- 
dique  perfecia  ;Qf>  nihil  requir ens  i  Be  fide,  moral  religion  doth  not  confifl;  in  following  nature  already  per- 
fect, but  by  the  prad ice  of  religion  we  aim  at  the  perfecting  of  our  natures.  ^  Celebrated 
every  where.  ^  7^  ■^;:  ^^  ^,  ^  <^jo^ir«4;3^  -rks  Uya^i-lic,  Tcpklic,,  rcc^  Karct,  r  oc^lv  yi]/!>i^/iix,c,  Xoyov, 
iOj  Tcic,  7ror/}oac,  TiivciVTiov,  iiAy;S-s?  ,$■,  era  Wt  '^Ucvjov  rcccTr^Aiic  a-/,yjxvcii.  A7ulr.Rh.  ^  Nec  feliim 
jus  Qc  injuria  a  natura  dijudicntur,  fid  cmnino  omnia  hsncfla,  (^  turpia.  Nam  communis  intelli<rentiii 
nobis  notusres  efficit,  eafque  in  animis  noflris  inchoa-vit,  ut  honejifi,  in  'virtute  ponantur,  in  vitiisturpie'.. 
CiC.  K^iTy-i^ix  ipritTiv  [0  X^r(r*;r;r©-' ]  s/vsjt  u't&r.friv  y^  7r^'o>.y,v/i,y,  Diog.  L.  e  They  are  ufualiv 
called  principia  natura,  lex  (or  leges)  naturA,  7r^o>.yr^i<;^  koivm,  or  ^va-iKxl  iwoica,  voy,©^  cpunK-U,  Sec. 
f  -The  fet  of  tliefe  pradtical  principles  (or  a  habit  flowing  from  them)  is,  whati  I  think,  goes  by 
the  name  of  Synterefts.         ■  '[    f  UnMiu&ciue gens  hoc  legem  7iatHr&  putat,  quod  didicit.  Hieron. 
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Tliey,  who  own  nothing  to  be  good  hut  pkafure,  or  what  they  aiW  jucundum^ 
nothing  evil  but  paifi  %  and  diftinguiih  things  by  their  tendencies  to  this  or  that  ^y 
do  not  agree  in  what  this  pleafure  is  to  be  placed  '=,  or  by  what  methods  and  a6t- 
ings  the  moft  of  it  may  be  obtaind.  Thefe  are  left  to  be  queftions  ftill.  As 
men  have  different  tails,  different  degrees  of  fenfe  and  philofophy,  the  fame 
tiling  cannot  be  pleafant  to  all :  and  if  particular  aftions  are  to  be  proved  by 
this  teft,  the  morality  of  them  will  be  very  uncertain  j  the  fame  a6t  may  be 
of  one  nature  to  one  man,  and  o? another  to  another.  Befide,  unlefs  there  be 
ibme  ftrong  limitation  added  as  a  fence  for  virtue,  men  will  be  apt  to  fink  into 
grofs  voluptuoufnefs,  as  in  fa6t  the  generality  of  Epicurus' s  herd  have  done  ^ 
(  notwithftanding  all  his  talk  of  temperance,  virtue,  tranquillity  of  mind,  (^c.)  i 
and  the  bridle  will  be  ufurped  by  thofe  appetites  which  it  is  a  principal  part 
of  all  religion,  natural  as  well  as  any  other,  to  curb  and  reflrain.  So  thefe 
men  fay  what  is  intelligible  indeed  ;  but  what  they  fay  is  falfe.  For  not  all 
pleafures,  but  only  fuch  pleafure  as  is  ^r/^i?,  orhappinefs  (of  which  afterwards)  g, 
may  be  reckond  among  the  fines^  or  ultima  honorum. 

He  ^,  who,  having  confiderd  the  two  extremes  in  mens  pra6tice,  in  condemn- 
ing both  which  the  world  generally  agrees,  places  virtue  in  the  middle^^vA  feems  to 
raife  an  idea  of  it  from  its  fituation  at  an  equal  diftancc  from  the  oppofite  extremes  \ 

*  Under  which  word  thefe  delicate  men  comprehend  lubor.  When  Epicurus,  in  Ludan,  is  asked,  K«« 
Kov  ^yj)  r  ^ovov,  heanfwers,  Hoci.  And  Mindyrtdes  (S/A^vf^y^/cJj}?,  ap.  Herod,  05  sVt  ^rAsrs-oi/  ^i  x^i^yi^  tti  a,- 
v\^  h.7:Uno )  proceeded  fo  far  in  his  averfion  to  labor,  that  ejm  latus  alieno  labore  condoluit — .-  qui  cum 
'usdijj'et  fodlentem,  ^  altius  rafirum  allevantem,  lajfumfe  fieri  (pjiy/^^  A^JsT'v,  in  Athen.)  queftus  vetuit 
ilium  of  Hi  in  confpeBu  fuofacere.  Sen,  ^  Adh&c  [yoluptatem,  1^  dolorem^  ^  quA  fequamur, 

(^  qua  fugs  amus,  refert  omnia  \_Arifiippus'].  Cic.  "^    Velim  definias,  quid  fit  zioluptas:   de  quo 

vmnis  h&c  qu&flio  efi.  Cic.  Thedifputes  about  pleafure  between  the  Cyrenaics,  Epicurus,  Hieronymus^ 
Sec.  are  well  known  :  whether  the  end  was  pleafure  of  body  or  mind :  whether  it  wzs-volupas  in  mo- 
tu,  or  in  fiatu  (ftabilitate) ;  quA  fuavitate  aliqud  naturam  ipfam  movet,  or  quA  percipitur,  omni  dolo- 
re  detraSio'-,  k  ci  v^'n^i,  or  ^  Kot,rci^yiifj(x,riK.vi^  &c.  Cic.  Diog.  L.  Seal.  ^  Negat  Epicurus  ju- 

(unde  ■vi'vi  pojfe,  nifi  cum  virtute  'vivatur.  Cic.  But  for  all  that  their  pleafures  have  not  continued 
to  be  always  like  thofe  in  the  little  gardens  of  Gargettus.  Nor  indeed  do  they  feem  to  be  very  vir- 
tuous even  there.  For  Epicurus  not  only  had  his  Leontium  (or,  as  he  amorouQy  called  her,  Kiovrk- 
f*^,)  a  famous  harlot^  butl"he  ^S(r/7-£ro~5';^;?-«jtK^2(ot5  s-wJw  <yi)  roi^  KiiTToni.  Athen,  And  in  bis  book -^sfe* 
Tik^<i  he  is  faid  to  have  written  thus,  Ow  ^  syufi  £;t;»  rt  vo^tu  rofyetBov,  u<pcii^m  p:  tuc,  :2sJcji  x-^Xm  (x^i- 
a2v.  Athen.)   yj'omz^  oitpcii^Zii  ")  >^  r<^?  tfV  ^(p^oha-iuv,  kX.     See  this  and  more  in  Diog.L.  ^  St» 

J-erom  ufes  the  plural  number,  as  if  this  was  the  prevailing  notion  in  his  time.   Thilofiophorum  fententia 

eft,  iy'ji<rorn.ciiU£irl-:.i:,  \}?^ic£ey,)i(:ico:yJcx.ii'ycii,  ^  'H  y^Vz^i^iaXn  kf/jci^TCiv^,  j^  ^  i^^ii^ii-^iyi^^   to 

-^  lAjiCCV  S:Tctl','iiJ.' X.?-l)/   UPCi  ViU^iTYi  itjc,    TT^OUl^iTiKV, ,  C/J  f/jlfTCTW    UtTOl,,   KTA,       MitTOTt));    ^,    OUO   iCCiiCiaJV'    V 

fii^  y.ix.^'  xasii^oXnr   '^''j-Ac.iT'  X/M'^'tt.  Arift.    Perhaps  Eythiigorcis  (and  after  him  Vlnto,  and  others), 
when  he  laid  {a^.Diog,L.)  t^;v  wpsTssv  a^^onav  ihifA,  might  have  fome  fuch  thought  as  this. 

couM 
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could  only  defign  to  be  underflood  of  fuch  virtues,  as  have  extremes.  It  mull 
be  granted  indeed,  that  whatever  declines  in  any  degree  toward  either  extreme, 
mufl  be  fo  far  wrong  or  evil  5  and  therefore  that,  which  equally  (or  nearly)  di- 
vides the  diftance,  and  declines  neither  way,  muft  be  right :  alfc^  that  this  notion 
fupplies  us  with  a  good  direSiion  for  common  ufe  in  many  cafes.  But  then  there 
are  feveral  obligations,  that  can  by  no  means  be  derived  from  it :  fcarce  more 
than  fuch,  as  refpe6t  the  virtues  couched  under  the  word  ?noderation.  And  even 
as  to  thefe,  it  is  many  times  difficult  to  difcern,  which  is  the  middle  point  ^„ 
This  the  author  himfelf  was  fenfible  of ''. 

And  when  his  mailer  Plato  makes  virtue  to  conllil  in  fuch  a  likenefs  to  God  % 
as  we  are  capable  of  (and  God  to  be  the  great  exemplar)^  he  fays  what  I  fhall 
not  difpute.  But  lince  he  tells  us  not  how  or  by  what  means  we  may  attain 
this  likenefs,  we  are  little  the  wifer  in  point  of  pra6tice  :  unlefs  by  it  we  un~ 
derftand  the  pra6tice  of  truth,God  being  truth ^indi  doing  nothing  contrary  to  it  *« 

Whether  any  of  thofe  other  foundations^  upon  which  morality  has  been  built, 
will  hold  better  than  thefe  mentiond,  I  much  queilion.  But  \?  the  formal  ratio  of 
moral  good  and  evil  be  made  to  conlift  in  a  conformity  of  mens  a6ts  to  the  truth 
of  tioe  cafe  or  the  contrary,  as  I  have  here  explaind  it,  the  diflin^tion  feems  to  be 
fettled  in  a  manner  undeniable,  intelligible,  pra6]:icable.  For  as  what  is  meant 
by  a  true propoftt ion  and  matter  of  fa5i  is  perfectly  underftood  by  every  body  5  fo 
will  it  be  eafy  for  any  one,  fo  far  as  he  knows  any  fuch  proportions  and  fa6ts,  to 
compare  not  only  words^ut  alfo  anions  with  them.  A  very  little  skill  and  attention 
will  ferve  to  interpret  even  thefe,  and  difcover  whether  they  fpeak  truth^  or  not  ^, 

X.  If  there  he  moral  good  and  evil^  diflinguijl^d  as  before^  there  is  religion  ;  and 
fuch  as  may  mofl  properly  be  (fyled  natural.  By  religion  I  mean  nothing  elfe  but  an 
obligation  to  do  (under  which  word  I  comprehend  a6tsboth  of  body  and  mind, 
I  fay,  to  do)  what  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  and  to  forbear  what  ought  not  to  be 

*  When  he  fays,  it  muft  be  taken  '^ru^  uc,  kv  6  o^S-c?  Aoy©^  s-fof s^ljf,  it  is  not  by  that  afcertaind. 
See  before.  b  ow  «yi  p«c)Vw  ^loelirxi  ro  rS?,  y^  rla-t,  kX.     Therefore  R. -^/^o  might  havefpared 

that  cenfure,  where  he  blames  him  for  expreiTmg  himfelf  too  generally,  when  he  fays,  ^i&jTi/  iQDj 
^IJj^nn  CznpDm  ■'l^in  nym  without  telling  him  what  thsXman-ner,  time,  place  is.  "  That 

man,  iays  he,  cannot  be  negle£ted,  who  endeavours  ^i>ccii®^  y«'>£'3j>  ?^  ixirnihuc^jv  k^iT^v,  he,  ea-ov  ^twa 
Tov  kv^^ciTTu  0|(A04S(x^  ^-^J.      And  in  another  place,   our  <p-y/,  ovSiyh  is  of/jolu^nc,  B-iS  Kara  to  ^oajxtov" 
St.  Angufi  in  feems  to  agree  with  him,  in  that  fentence  of  his,  Religiofzisfumma  eji  imitari  quem  colis^ 
^  Uv^fayo^cii  £^WTijS-£(?,    Ti -noiSa-iv  av:3-fU7:ci  S-s-.'  o^otm,   'itp:^,  iuv  kMt!^'-JM(ri.    Stob,  *  There  iS- 

certainly  not  that  difficulty  or  perplexity  in  morality,  which  Cicero  feems  to  fuppofej  when  he  iays^ 
Confuetudo  exercitatioc^He  capienda,  ut  boni  rdttocinatores  off.ciarum  ejje  pojjtmm,  -  ;  --j. 
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done.  So  that  there  mull  be  reUgion,  if  there  are  things,  of  which  fome  ought 
-not  to  be  done,  fome  not  to  be  omitted.  But  that  there  are  fuch,  appears  from 
what  has  been  faid  concerning  moral  good  and  evil :  becaufe  that,  which  to  omit 
would  be  evil,and  which  therefore  being  done  would  be  good  or  well  done50ught 
certainly  by  the  terms  to  be  dofie  y  and  fo  that,  which  being  done  would  be  evil,and 
implies  fuch  abfurdities  and  rebellion  againft  the  fupreme  being,  as  are  mentiond 
under  propoHtion  the  IVth.  ought  moil  undoubtedly  not  to  be  done.  And  then 
iince  there  is  religion^  which  follows  from  the  diflin6tion  between  moral  good  and 
evil  >  Unce  this  diftin6lion  is  founded  in  the  refpe61:,which  mens  a£ts  bear  to  truth  5 
andiinceno  propofition  can  be  true,  which  exprefTes  things  otherwife  than  as 
they  are  in  nature  :  fince  things  are  fo,  there  muil  be  religion,  which  is  founded 
in  nature,  and  may  upon  that  account  be  moil  properly  and  truly  called  the  religion 
of  nature  or  natural  religion  5  the  great  law  of  which  religion,  the  law  of  nature,  or 
-rather  (as  we  Hiall  afterwards  find  reafon  to  call  it)  of  the  Author  of  nature  is, 

XL  ^hat  every  intelligent^  aSiive^  and  free  being  fhould  fo  behave  himfelf^  as  by 

no  a5l  to  contradiEl  truth  j  or,  thathe floould  treat  everything  as  being  what  itis^, 

ObjeSlions  I  am  fendble  may  be  made  to  almofl  any  thing  ^  -,  but  I  believe  none 

to  what  has  been  here  advanced  but  fuch  as  may  be  anfwerd.     For  to  confider  a 

thing  as  being  fomething  elfe  than  what  it  is,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  not  toconiider 

it  as  being  what  it  is,  is  an  abfurdity  indefenfible.  However,  for  2ifpecimen^  I  will 

fet  down  a  few.  Let  us  fuppofefotnt;  gelitteman,  who  has  not  fufficiently  confiderd 

thefe  matters,  amidftMs  freedoms,  and  in  the  gaiety  of  humor,  to  talk  after  fome 

fuch  mannej;^s-'€his.    "  Ifevery  thing  mufl  be  treated  as  being  what  it  is,  what 

^^^^'..lur^'^'ork  v/ill  follow  ?   For,   i .  to  treat  my  enemy  as  fuch  is  to  kill  him,  or  re- 

^:0^P^'-^^^venge  my  felf  foundly  upon  him.    z.  To  ufe  a  creditor j  who  is  a  fpend-thrift,  or 

*'*■  one  that  knows  not  the  ufe  of  money,  or  has  no  occaiion  for  it,  i^fuch^  is  not  to 

^'  pay  him.    Nay  further,  2.  If  I  want  money  ^  don't  I  a6t  according  to  truth,  if  I 

''  take  it  from  fome  body  elfe  to  fupply  my  own  wants  ?  And  more,  do  not  I  a6t 

'*^  contrary  to  truth ^  if  I  do  not  ?  4.  If  one,  who  plainly  appears  to  have  a  defg?i 

''  oFkiiling  another,  or  doing  him  Ibme  great  mifchief,  if  he  can  find  him,  fliould 

''  ask  me  where  he  is,  and  I  know  where  he  is  -,  may  not  I,  to  fave  life,  fay  I  do 

"  noi  know,  tho  that  be  falfe?    f .  At  this  rate  I  may  not,  in  zfrolick^  break  a 

^'  glafs,  or  burn  a  book  :  becaufe  forfooth  to  ufe  thefe  things  as  being  what  they 

■^  What  it  is  in  nature,  v^inxy  TS'Q  '"B"^,  to  ufe  Maim.'s  words.  And  thus  that  in  ufrrianus  is  true 
M&,u.©- /3(»T(}C3?  Jriv  ir®",  TO  ci.Ko/\^B-o<j  TV,  (puj-i  7rpoiT\<iv.  Omni  in  re  quid  ft  veri,  "viclere  ^  tueri  de- 
cet,  Cic.     This  is  indeed  the  way  of  truth.  ^  Becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  thing,  which  one 

■pr  other  will  not  lay.    ^iid  enitn  pot efi  diet  de  illo,  quinigram  dixit  ejjk  nivem,  i^c,  Laft, 

are. 
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^^  are,  is  to  drink  out  of  the  one,  not  to  break  it  -,  and  to  read  the  other,  not 
"  burn  it.  Laftly^  how  fhall  a  man  know  what  is  true  :  and  if  he  can  find  out 
"  truth,  may  he  not  want  the  power  of  a6ting  agreeably  to  it  ?  " 

To  the  fir)}  objedion  it  is  eafy  to  reply  from  what  has  been  already  faid.    For 
if  the  objector's  enemy,  whom  we  will  call  E,  was  «o//^i;^^  ;z^or^  than  his  ene- 
my, there  might  be  fome  force  in  the  objcftion  3  but  fince  he  may  becon- 
liderd'as  fomething  elfe  beiide  that,  he  mull;  be  ufed  according  to  what  he  is 
in  other  refpects,  as  well  as  in  that   from  which  he  is  denominated  the  ob* 
jeftor's  (  or  O's  j  enemy.     For  E  in  the  firft  place  is  a  man  3  and  as  fuch  may 
claim  the  benefit  of  common  humanity,  whatever  that  is :  and  if  O  denies  it 
to  him,  he  w^ounds  truth  in  a  very  fcnfible  part.     And  then  if  O  and  E  are 
fellow-citizens^  living  under  the  fame  government,  and  fubjc61:  to  laws,  which 
iire  fo  many  common  covenants,  limiting  the  behaviour  of  one  man  to  another, 
and  by  which  E  is  exempt  from  all  private  violence  in  his  body,  eftate,  (^c. 
O  cannot  treat  E  as  being  what  he  is,  unlefs  he  treats  him  alfo  as  one,  who 
by  common  confent   is  under  fuch  a  protection.     If  he  does  otherwife,   he 
denies  the  exiftence  of  the  foreiaid  laws  and  public  compacts :    contrary  to 
truth.     And  befide,  O  fhould  act  with  refpect  to  himfelf-^s  being  what  he  is  j 
a  man  himfelf,  in  fuch  or  fuch  circumftances,    and  one  who  has  given  up  all 
right  to  private  revenge  (for  that  is  the  thing  meant  here  J.     If  truth  there^ 
fore  be  obferved,  the  refult  will  be  this.     O  muil  treat  E  as  fomething  com- 
pounded of  a  man,  a  fellow-citizen,  and  an  enemy,  all  three  :    that  is,  he  mufl" 
only  profecute  him  in  fuch  a  way,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  ftatutes  and  method.-^, 
which  the  fociety  have  obliged  themfelves   to  obfei've.     And  even  as  to  legal 
profecutions,  there  may  be  many  things  ilill  to  be  confiderd.     For  E  may  fhevvr 
himfelf  an  enemy  to  O  in  things,  that  fUl  under  the  cognizance  of  law,  which 
yet  may  be  of  moment  and  importance  to  him,  or  not.    If  they  are  fuch  things, 
as  really  affect  xhc  fafety  or  happinefs  of  O  or  his  family,  then  he  will  find  him- 
felf obliged,  in  duty  and  fubmiilion  to  truth,  to  take  refuge  in  the  laws  j  and 
to  puniih  E,  or  obtain  fatisfaction,  and  at  leaft  fecurity  for  the  future,  hy  the 
means  there  prefcribed.     Becaufe  if  he  does  not,,  he  denies  the  nature  2ii\difenfs 
of  happinefs  to  be  what  they  are  3    the  obligations,   which  perhaps  we  fiiall 
fiiew  hereafter  he  is  under  to  his>  family  3,  to  be  Vv^hat  they  are  3    a  dangerous  and 
wicked  enemy  to  be  dangerous  and  wicked  3  the  end  of  laws,  and  fociety  itfclf,  to  be 
the  fafety  and  good  of  its  membersjby  preventing  injuries^punifhing  offendersjfi?^. 

*  Convenlet  cum  in  drrulo  munificum  ejje,  turn  in  exigendo  xon  acnbum  :  — —  a  litibus  "verb  qti/'j:- 
tnm  Uceat,  ^  nefclo  an  paulo  plus  etiam  qiihrn  Itce.it.,  abhorrsntem,-"-^-^-  Habendd  eft  f.jitern  rMio  res 
familiaris,  quam  ajiidem  dili%bi  fmere  fldgitiofum  eft.  Cic.       .  .    _ 

,./,,■■  which 
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which  it  will  appear  to  be,  when  that  matter  comes  before  iis.  But  if  the  enmity 
of  E  rifes  not  beyond  triflings  or  more  tolerable  inftances,  then  O  might  a6t  againft 
truth,  if  he  iliould  be  at  more  charge  or  hazard  in  profecoiing  E  than  he  can  afford, 
or  the  thing  loft  or  in  danger  is  worth  3  ihould  treat  one  that  is  an  enemy  in  lit- 
tle things,  or  a  little  enemy,  as  a  great  one ;  or  fhould  deny  to  make  fome  al- 
lowances, and  forgive  fuch  peccadillo's,  as  the  common  frailty  of  human  nature 
-makes  it  neceilary  for  us  mutually  to  forgive,  if  we  will  Uve  together.  Laftly^ 
in  cafes,  of  which  the  laws  of  the  place  take  no  notice^  truth  and  nature  would 
befufficicntly  obferved,  ifO  iTiould  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  fteps  of  his 
adverfary,  and  take  the  mofl  prudent  meafures,  that  are  compatible  with  the 
charafter  of  a  private  perfon,  either  to  aflwage  the  malice  of  E,  or  prevent  the 
effefe  of  it ',  or  perhaps,  if  he  fhould  only  not  ufe  him  as  a  friend  =».  For  this  if 
he  ihould  do,  notwithftanding  the  rants  of  fome  men,  he  would  cancel  the  na- 
tural differences  of  things,  and  confound  truth  with  untruth. 

The  debtor  in  the  fecond  obje6tion,  if  he  a6l:s  as  he  fays  there,  does,  in  the  firft 
^Jace^  make  himfelf  the  judge  of  his  creditor,  which  is  what  he  is  not.  For  he  lays 
him  under  a  heavy  fentence,  an  incapacity  in  effe6t  of  having  any  eftate,  or  any 
more  eftate.  In  the  next  place,  he  arrogates  to  himfelf  more  than  can  be  true: 
that  he  perfe6tly  knows^  not  only  what  his  creditor  and  his  circumftances  ^r*?, 
but  alfo  what  they  ever  ivill  be  hereafter.  He  that  is  now  weak,  or  extravagant, 
or  very  rich,  may  for  ought  he  knows  become  otherwife.  j^nd^  which  is  to  be 
confiderd  above  all,  he  dire6hly  denies  the  money,  which  is  the  creditor's;,  to  be 
the  creditor's.  For  it  is  fu;ppofed  to  be  owing  or  due  to  him  (otherwife  he  is  no 
creditor) :  and  if  it  be  due  to  him,  he  has  a  right  to  it  :  and  if  he  has  a  right 
to  it,  of  right  it  is  his  (or,  it  is  his).  But  the  debtor  by  detaining  it  ufes  it, 
as  if  it  was  his  ov/n,  and  therefore  not  the  other's  3  contrary  to  truth.  To  pay 
a  man  what  is  due  to  him  doth  not  deny,  that  he  who  pays  may  think  him  ex- 
travagant, i^c.  or  any  other  truth  ;  that  a6t  has  no  fuch  fignification.  It  only 
figniiies,  that  he  who  pays  thinks  it  due  to  the  other,  or  that  it  is  his :  and 
this  it  naturally  doth  fignify.  For  he  might  pay  the  creditor  without  having 
any  other  thought  relating  to  him,  but  would  not  %viihout  this. 

Anf.  to  objection  the  3d.     Acting  according  to  truth,  as  that  phrafeis  ufed  in 
the  obje6lion,  is  not  the  thing  required  by  my  rule  j  but5fo  to  a6t  that  no  truth 
may  be  denied  by  any  a61:.     Not  taking  from  another  man  his  money  by  violence 
is  a  forbearance,  which  does  not  fignify,  that  I  do  not  want  money,  or  which  ' 
denies  any  truth.   But  taking  it  denies  that  to  be  his,  which  fby  the  fuppoiition) 

.   '  ^  is 
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is  his.  The  former  is  only  as  it  were  filence,  which  denies  nothing  :  the  lat- 
ter a  diredl:  and  loud  iiflertion  of  a  falfity  5  the  former  what  can  contradi^  no 
truth,  becaufe  the  latter  does.  If  a  man  wants  money  through  his  own  extra- 
vagance and  vice,  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  making  another  man  to  pay  foi' 
his  wickednefs  or  folly.  We  will  fuppofe  therefore  the  man,  who  wants  mo 
ney,  to  want  it  for  necejfaries^  and  to  have  incurred  this  want  through  fome;;^/;- 
fortune^  which  he  could  not  prevent.  In  this  cafe,  which  is  put  as  ftrong  as 
can  be  for  the  obje6lor,  there  are  ways  ofexpreffing  this  want,  or  a6ting  ac- 
cording to  it,  without  trefpaillng  upon  truth.  The  man  may  by  honefl  labor 
and  induftry  feekto  fupply  his  -  wants  i  or  he  may  apply  as  -xfupplkant^^  not  as 
an  enemy  or  robber,  to  fuch  as  can  afford  to  relieve  him  j  or  if  his  want  is  very 
prefling,  to  the  lirll  perfons  he  meets,  whom  truth  will  oblige  to  afliil  him  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities  :  or  he  may  do  any  thing  hut  violate  truth '° ;  which  is 
a  privilege  of  a  vaft  fcope,  and  leaves  him  many  refources.  And  fuch  a  beha- 
viour as  this  is  not  only  agreeable  to  his  cafe,  and  expreffive  of  it  in  a  way  that 
is  natural  -,  but  he  would  deny  it  to  be  what  it  is,  if  he  did  not  a6t  thus.  If 
there  is  no  way  in  the  world,  by  which  he  may  help  himfelf  without  the  vio- 
lation of  truth  (which  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed.  If  there  is  no  other  way)  he 
muil  e'en  take  it  as  his  fate*^.  Truth,  will  be  truth,  and  muft  retain  its  charac- 
ter and  force,  let  his  cafe  be  what  it  will.  Many  things  might  be  added.  The 
man,  from  whom  this  money  is  to  be  taken,  will  be  proved  fe6t.  vi.  to  have 
a  right  to  defend  himfelf  and  his,  and  not  fuffer  it  to  be  taken  from  him  j  per- 
haps he  may  ftand  as  much  in  need  of  it,  as  the  other,  i^c. 

Anf.  to  ohj.  the  4th.  It  is  certain,  in  thQ  firft  place,  that  nothing  may  wil- 
lingly be  done,  which  in  any  manner  promotes  murder  :  whoever  is  acceflary 
to  that,  offends  againfl  many  truths  o? great  weight.  2.  You  are  not  obliged 
to  anfwer  the  furiojVs  queflion.  Silence  here  would  contradict  no  truth.  3.  No 
one  can  tell,  in  fl:ri6t  fpeaking,  where  another  is,  if  he  is  not  within  his  view. 
Therefore  you  may  truly  deny,  that  you  know  where  the  man  is.  Laflly^  if 
by  not  difcovering  him  you  fhould  indanger  your  life  (and  this  is  the  hardeft 
circum fiance,  that  can  be  taken  into  the  objection),  the  cafe  then  would  be 
the  fame,  as  if  the  inquirer  fhould  lay,  "  If  you  do  not  murder  fuch  a  one,  I 
will  murder  you. "  And  then  be  fure  you  mufl  not  commit  murder ;  but 
muft  defend  your  felf  againft  this,  as  againft  other  dangers,  againft  Banditi,  ^c. 
as  well  as  you  can.     Tho'  merely  to  deny  truth  by  words  (I  mean,  when  they 

^  To  TTivi^  cho  ofjjoXoy-^  nvl  a,l%^ov,  k'lisci.  /a>)  ^^Ig.'Pi'j'/iv  E^ya  ccl'^uv.  Thucyd.  '         ^  For  £^ye» 

7'  s^sf  sW^®" .  Hef,  =  Suum  cuique  incommodum  ferendum  ejl  fotius,  qiiam  de  alterias  com- 

modis  detrAhendum.  Cic.    According  to  IktOi  a  man  {hould  choofeto  die  Tt^o  a  k^iKiiv. 

Es  arc 
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are  not  produftive  of  fa£ts  to  follow  -,  as  in  judicial  tianfa6tionSj  bearing  wit- 
nefs,  or  paffing  fentence)  is  not  equal  to  a  denial  hyfa^s  3  tho  an  abufe  of  lan- 
guage is  allowable  in  this  cafe,  if  ever  in  any  ;  tho  all  fins  againft  truth  are 
not  equal,  and  certainly  a  little  trefpaffing  upon  it  in  the  prefent  cafe,  for  the 
good  of  all  parties  ^,  as  little  a  one  as  any ;  and  tho  one  might  look  on  a  man 
in  fuch  a  fit  of  rage  as  mad,  and  therefore  talk  to  him  not  as  a  man  but  a  mad 
man:  yet  truth  is  [acre  d^^  and  there  are  other  ways  of  coming  off  with  inno- 
cence, by  giving  timely  notice  to  the  man  in  danger,  calling  in  affillance,  or 
taking  the  advantage  of  fome  feafonable  incident  *=. 

The  yth  ohjeUion  feems  to  refpect  inanimate  things,  which  if  we  mud  treat  ac- 
cording to  what  they  are,  it  is  infinuated  we  fiiall  become  obnoxious  to  many  /r /- 
fling  obligations  j  fuch  as  are  there  mentiond.  To  this  I  anfwer  thus.  If  the 
ghfs  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  ufeful  drinking-glafs,  and  thefe  words  fully  exprefs 
what  it  is,  to  treat  it  accordingly  is  indeed  to  drink  out  of  it,  when  there  is  oc- 
cafion  and  it  is  truly  ufeful,  and  to  break  it  defignedly  is  to  do  what  is  wrong  ^. 
For  that  is  to  handle  it,  as  if  it  neither  was  ufeful  to  the  objector  himfelf,  nor 
could  be  fo  to  any  one  elfe  j  contrary  to  the  defcription  of  it.  But  if  there  be  any 
reafon  for  breaking  the  glafs,  then  fomething  is  wanting  to  declare  fully  what  it 
is.  As,  if  the  glafs  be  poifond  :  for  then  it  becomes  ^poifond  drinking-glafs  y^nd. 
to  break  or  deftroy  it  is  to  ufe  it  according  to  this  true  defcription  of  it.  Or  if 
by  breaking  it  any  thing  is  to  be  obtaind,  which  more  than  countervails  the  lois 
of  it,  it  becomes  a  ^/i^y}  with  that  circumflance :  and  then  for  the  objeftor  to  break 
it,  if  it  be  his  own,  is  to  ufe  it  according  to  what  it  is.  And  if  it  fhould  become 
by  fome  circumflance  ufelefs  only,  tho  there  fhould  be  no  reafon  for  breaking  it, 
yet  if  there  be  none  againft  it,  the  thing  will  be  indifferent  and  matter  of  liberty. 
This  anfwer,  mutatis  mutandis^  may  be  adapted  to  other  things  of  this  kind  5 
books y  or  any  thing  elfe.  As  the  ufefulnefs  or  excellence  of  fome  books  renders 
tliem  ^vortlly  of  immortality,  and  of  all  our  care  to  fecure  them  to  pofterity  ^  5 
fo  fome  may  be  ufed  more  like  what  they  are,   by  tearing  or  burning  them, 

a  Qhro)  f^  j'alpa?  vo(r&vT«  I|«%-«tSj k^  ^imv  ^Hv.  Max.  Tyr.  ^  To  that  queftion.   Si 

^uis  ad  te  confugiat^  qui  mmiacio  tuo  fojjit  a  morte  liberdri,  non  es  menttturus  ?   S.  AujUn  anfwers 

in  the  negative,  and  concludes,  Reftat  ut  nunquam  boni  mentiantur. Quanta  fortius,  quanta  excel- 

le7ititis  dices,  mc prcdam,  necwentiar.  ^  In  fuch  preffing  cales,  under  imminent  danger,  the 

world  is  wont  to  make  great  allowances^     Qi><.  ut^^'ov  vyji  ^«7-oi  r«  -^d/^/,  Xsyiv ; Owx.,  u  t6  a-eyS'H^ 

vn!  ys  T-'i  ■'^w^-  (pi^i-  Soph.    Even  they,  who  fay  HUfyDn  nmy  nbm'2.  rifTiUr  nWH,  and  "^Tsb  V'O 

&^D'xyT  i!pr:^^5  ,y?;v^  j^q;.^^  ^^j  iy  -n^-y^x;  \y^^  '-p'j/Dn,  fay  alfo  -imD  £m!?\y  £Z3^\yb  b'2^. 

S.  Hhared  (&  a!,  pajf.).  And  A^.  Ezr.t  fays  of  AbrahaWy  ny^i;n  X^^^  ^SD  W'yyi'n.  fb^Dt^M  r\r\1. 
In  fhort,  fome  have  permitted,  in  defperats  cafes,  mendacio  tanquam  I'meno  uti.  Sext.  Pythag. 
d  n'i  mGnn  vbo  -iswb— -""i^d:?^.  S.  Hhaf.  f  who  doth  not  detefl  that  thought  of  Cali- 

gula de  Homeri  carminibus  abokndis,  8cc  ?  Suet.  thaa 
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than  by  preferving  or  reading  them:  the  number  of  wJiich,  large  enough  alrea- 
dy, I  wilh  you  may  not  think  to  be  increafed  by  this,  which  I  here  fend  you. 

Here/iyo  things  ought  to  be  regarded,  i.  That  tho  to  a6t  againil  truth  in 
any  cafe  is  wrong,  yet,  the  degrees  of  guilt  varying  with  the  importance  of  things, 
in  fome  cafes  the  importance  one  way  or  t'other  may  be  lo  little  as  to  render  the 
crime  evanefcent  or  almofl  nothing  =».  And,  2.  that  inani?nate  beings  cannot  be  cori- 
iiderd  as  capable  of  wrong  treatment,  if  the  refpe6t  they  bear  to  living  beings  is 
feparated  from  them .  The  drinking-glafs  before  mentiond  could  not  be  confiderd 
as  fuch,  or  be  what  it  now  is,  if  there  was  no  drinking  animal  to  own  and  ufe 
it.  Nothing  can  be  of  any  importance  to  that  thing  it  felf,  which  is  void  of  all 
life  and  perception.  So  that  when  we  compute  what  fuch  things  are,  v/e  mull 
take  them  as  being  what  they  are  in  reference  to  things  that  have  life. 

The laft  and  moft  material  ohjeSiion^or  queftion  rather,  fhall  be  anfwerdhy  and  by. 
In  the  mean  time  I  fhall  only  fay,  that  if  in  any  paiticuliU'  cafe  truth  is  inacceffibie, 
and  after  due  inquiry  it  doth  not  appear  w/:;^/,  01  bow  things  are,  then  this  will  be 
true,  fbat  the  cafe  or  thing  under  confideration  is  doubtful :  and  to  a6t  agreeably 
unto  this  truth  is  to  be  not  opinionative,  nor  obftinate,  butmodeil,  cautious,  do- 
cile, and  to  endeavour  to  be  on  the  fafer  fide.  Such  behaviour  {hevv^s  the  cafe  to  be 
as  it  is.  And  as  to  the  want  of  pgwer  to'a6i;  agreeably  to  truth,  that  cannot  be 
known  till  trials  are  made :  and  if  any  one  doth  try,  and  do  his  endeavour^  he 
may  take  to  himfelf  the  iatisfadiion,  which  he  will  find  in  itdi,  IV, 


Sec  t.  IL    Of  Happinefs. 

' HAT,  %vhich  demands  to  be  next  conliderd,  is  happimfs  5  as  being  in  it  felf 

moft  confiderable  j  as  abetting  the  caufe  of  truth  -,  and  as  being  indeed  fo 

nearly  alUed  to  it,  that  they  cannot  well  be  parted .  We  cannot  pay  the  refpe6bs  due 
to  one,  unlefs  we  regard  the  other.  Happinefs  mull  not  be  denied  to  be  what  it  is : 
^nd  it  is  by  the  pra6tice  of  truth  that  we  aim  at  that  happinefs,  which  is  true» 
'  In  the  few  following  propofitions  I  fhall  not  only  give  you  my  idea  of  it,  but 
alfo  fubjoin  fome  ohfervations^  which  tho  perhaps  not  necelTary  here,  we  may  fome- 
time  hereafter  think  no  lofs  of  time  or  labor  to  have  made  en  pajfant  :  fuch  as 

a  The  Stoics  rau^  certainly  therefore  be  much  too  fcrupulous,  when  they  affirm  (if  they  were  In 
earneft),  that  8^2  r  ^^ktvXov  a?  iTV'x,i  TaXiuiv  rS  c-o!^f  0  A07©- jVir^iTr^  Cle?/^>Alex,  Efpecially  iince 
this  is,  atleail  ordinarily,  a  thing  perfedly  indifferent  by  pr.  ix. 

E  ^  ■        '  men 
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men  of  fcience  would  call,  fome  of  them  pori/mata^  or  corollaries,  and  fomc 
fchoUa^  I  fhall  take  them  as  they  fall  in  my  way  promifcuoufly. 

I.  Pkafure  is  a  confcioufnefs  of fomethlng  agreeable^  -pain  of  the  contrary :  &  v.  v. 
the  confciouj^aefs  of  any  thing  agreeable  is  pkafure^  of  the  contrary  pain.  For  as  no- 
thing, that  is  agreeable  to  us,  can  be  painful  at  the  fame  time,  and  as  fuch  -,  nor  a- 
ny  thing  difagreeable  pleafant,  by  the  terms  5  fo  neither  can  any  thing  agreeable 
be  for  that  reafon  fbecaufe  it  is  agreeablej  not  pleafant,  nor  any  thing  difagree- 
able not  painful,  in  fome  meafure  or  other. 

Obf.  I .  Pleafures  and  pains  are  proportionable  to  the  perceptions  andfenfe  of  their 
fubjedis^  or  the  per fons  affeSied  with  them.  For  confcioufnefs  and  perception  cannot 
be  feparated  •  becaufe  as  I  do  not  perceive  what  I  am  not  confcious  to  my  felf 
I  do  perceive,  fo  neither  can  I  be  confcious  of  what  I  do  not  perceive,  or  of 
more  or  lefs  than  what  I  do  perceive.  And  therefore,  fincc  the  degrees  of  plea- 
fure  or  pain  muft  be  anfwerable  to  the  confcioufnefs,  which  the  party  afFe6led 
has  of  them,  they  mufl  likewife  be  as  the  degrees  of  perception  are. 

Obf.  2.  Whatever  increafes  the  power  of  perceivings  renders  the  percipient  more  [uf- 
ceptive  of  pkafure  or  pain.  This  is  an  immediate  conlequence  5  and  to  add  more  is 
needlefs :  unlefs,  that  among  the  means,  by  which  perceptions  and  the  inward 
lenfe  of  things  may  in  many  cafes  be  heightend  and  increafed^  the  principal  are 
reflexion^  and  the  pradrice^  of  thinking.     As  I  cannot  be  confcious  of  what  I 
do  not  perceive:  foldo  not  perceive  that,  which  I  do  not  advert  upon.  That 
which  mpkes  me  feel,   makes  me  advert.     Every  inflance  therefore  of  con-^ 
fcioufnefs  and  perception  is  attended  with  an  a6t  of  advertence :    and  as  the 
more  the  perceptions  are,  the  more  are  the  advertences  or  reflexions  >  fo  v.  v-. 
the  more  frequent  or  intenfe  theafts  of  advertence  and  reflexion  are,  the  more 
confcioufiiefs  there  is,  and  the  flronger  is  xht perception.  Further ^  all  perceptions  are 
produced  in  time:  time  pafles  by  moments;  there  can  be  but  one  moment  pre- 
fent  at  once  :  and  therefore  all  prefent  perception  confiderd  without  any  relation 
to  what  is  pall,  or  future,  may  be  lookd  upon  as  momentaneous  only.     In  this 
kind  of  perception  the  percipient  perceives,  as  if  he  had  not  perceived  any  thing 
before,  nor  had  any  thing  perceptible  to  follow.  But  in  reflexion  there  is  a  rcr 
petition  of  what  is  pall:,  and  an  anticipation  of  that  v/hich  is  apprehended  as  yet 
to  come  :   there  is  a  connexion  of  pall  and  future,  which  by  this  are  brought 
into  the  fum,and Superadded  to  the  prefent  or  momentaneous  perceptions.   Again^ 
by  refiefting  we  pradife  our  capacity  of  apprehending :  and  this  pradifing  will  in- 
creafe,  and  as  it  were  extend^-xi  capacity,  to  a  certain  degree,    Lafily^  reflexion 

doth^ 
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doth  not  only  accumulate  moments  paft  and  future  to  thofe  that  are  prefent, 
but  even  in  their  pafTageit  teems  to  multiply  them.  For  time,  as  Vvell  as  fpace, 
is  capable  of  indetermmate  divifion  :  and  the  finer  or  nicer  the  advertence  or 
reflexion  is,  into  the  more  parts  is  the  time  divided  ;  which,  whilft  the  mind 
confiders  thofe  parts  as  fo  many  feveral  moments,  is  in  effeci  renderd  by  this  fo 
much  the  longer.     And  to  this  experience  agrees. 

Obf  3.  'T'f^e  caufes  of  pie  a  fur  e  and  pain  are  relative  things  :  and  in  order  toefli- 
mate  truly  their  effect  upon  any  particular  fuhjeU  they  ought  to  he  drawn  into  the 
degrees  of  perception  in  that  fuhjeU.  When  the  caufe  is  of  the  fime  kind,  and  acts 
with  an  equal  force,  if  the  perception  of  one  perfon  be  equal  to  that  of  another, 
what  they  perceive  muH  needs  be  eq^uah  And  ib  it  will  be  likev/ife,  when  the 
forces  in  the  producing  caufes  and  the  degrees  of  perception  in  the  fentients  are 
reciprocal.  For  (vs^hich  doth  not  feem  to  be  confiderd  by  the  world,  and  there- 
fore ought  the  more  particularly  to  be  notedj  if  the  caufe  of  pleafure  or  pain 
ihould  acl  but  half  as  much  upon  A,  as  it  does  upon  B  >  yet  if  the  perceptivity 
of  A  be  double  to  that  of  B,  the  fum  of  their  pleafures  or  pains  will  be  equaL 
In  other  cafes  they  will  be  unequal.  As ,  if  the  caufa  dolorifica  fhould  a6t  with 
the  fame  impetus  on  C  with  which  it  a6ts  upon  D  >  yet  if  C  had  only  two  de- 
grees of  perception,  and  D  had  three,  the  pain  fuftaind  by  D  would  be  half 
-  as  much  more  as  that  of  C  :  becaufe  he  would  perceive  or  feel  the  a61:s  and  im- 
preffions  of  the  caufe  more  by  fo  much.  If  it  Ihould  a<5b  with  twice  the  force 
upon  D  which  it  acts  with  upon  C,  then  the  pain  of  C  would  be  to  that  of  D 
as  2  to  6  :  i.  e.  as  one  degree  of  force  multipHed  by  two  degrees  of  perception 
to  two  degrees  of  force  multiplied  by  three  of  perception.     And  fo  on. 

Obf.  4.  Mens  refpe5live  happinejfes  or  pleafures  ought  to  he  valued  as  they  are  to 
the  perfons  themlelves,  whofe  they  are  j  or  according  to  the  thoughts  and  fenfe^ 
which  they  have  of  them  :  not  according  to  the  eftimate  put  upon  them,  by  o- 
ther  people,  who  have  no  authority  to  judge  of  them,  nor  can  Itnow  what  they^. 
are  j  may  compute  by  different  rules ,  have  lefs  fenfe  >  be  in  different  circum- 
ftances  =»  3  or  fuch  as  guilt  has  renderd  partial  to  themfelves.  If  that  prince^,, 
who  having  plenty  and  flocks  many,  yet  ravilhd  the  poor  man's  Angle  ewe- 
lamb  out  of  his  bofom,  reckond  the  poor  man's  lofs  to  be  not  greater,  than 
the  lofs  of  one  of  his  iambs  would  have  been  to  him.j  hamuli:  be  very  defectivi^ 
in  moral  arithmetic,  and  Httle  underflood  the  doctrine  of  proportion  >    Every 

ITtifihUfsi  aliterfentias.  Ter,  ;.       -  -' 
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man's  happinefs  is  bis  happinefs,  what  it  is  to  him  >  and  the  lofs  of  it  is  an- 
fwerable  to  the  degrees  of  his  perception,  to  his  manner  of  taking  things,  to 
his  wants  and  circumftances  ^. 

Obf.f.  Hozvjudicious  and  wary  ought  princes^Iawgivers^judges^juries^and  even  ma^ 
fters  to  he !  They  ought  not  to  confider  fo  much  what  a  llout5refolute,obflinate, 
hardend  criminal  iiiay  bear,  as  what  the  weaker  fort,  or  at  leaft  (if  that  can  be 
known/  the  perfons  immediately  concernd  can  bear:  that  is^  what  any  punifh.- 
ment  would  be  to  them.  For  it  is  certain,  all  criminals  are  not  of  the  former 
kind  3  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  ufed  as  if  they  were.  Some  are  drawn  into 
crimes,  which  may  render  them  obnoxious  to  public  juftice,  theyfcarce  know 
how  themfelves :  fome  fall  into  them  through  neceffity,  flrength  of  temptation, 
defpair,  elafticity  of  fpirits  and  a  fadden  eruption  ofpallion,  ignorance  of  laws, 
want  of  good  education,  or  fome  natural  infirmity  or  propenfion,  and  fome  who 
are  really  innocent,  are  opprell  by  the  iniquity  or  mifcakes  of  judges,  witnefles,  ju- 
ries, or  perhaps  by  the  power  and  zeal  of  a  fa6tion,  with  which  their  fenfe  or  their 
honefty  has  not  permitted  them  to  join.  What  a  difference  rnufl:  there  be  be- 
tween the  fufferings  of  a  poor  wretch  fenfible  of  his  crime  or  misfortune,  who 
would  give  a  world  for  his  deliverance,  if  he  had  it,  and  thofe  of  a  ihwdyvete' 
ran  in  roguery:  between  the  apprehenfions,  tears,  faintings  of  the  one,  and  the 
brandy  and  oaths  of  the  other  j  in  Ihort,  between  a  tender  nature  and  a  brickbat ! 

Obf  6.  In  genera]^  all  perfons  ought  to  he  very  careful  and  tender^  ixihere  any  other 
is  concernd.  Otherwife  they  may  do  they  know  not  what.  For  no  man  can 
tell,  by  himfelf,  or  any  other  way,  how  another  may  be  affected. 

Obf  '■%.  'There  cannot  he  an  equal  dijlrihution  of  rewards  and punifii-nents  by  any 
fiated human  laws^.  Becaufe  (^ among  other  reafons J  the  fame  thing  is  rarely 
either  the  fame  gratification,  or  the  fame  punifiiment  to  diiFerent  perfons. 

Obf  8 .  The  fufferings  of  brutes  are  not  like  the  fufferi?igs  of  men.  They  perceive 
by  moments, without  refiexion  upon  paft  or  future,upon  caufes,circumfi;ances,^^. 

Time  and  life  without  thinking  are  next  neighbours  to  ;^(?/Z?^>/g,  to  no-time  and 
no-life  <^.    And  therefore  to  kill  a  brute  is  to  deprive  him  of  a  life,  or  a  remain- 

^  'Fellcttas  cut  pr&cipua  fuerit  homini,  nen  efi  humnnl  judicii :  cum  pro/peritatem  ipfam  alius  alio  modoj 
^fuopte'mgenio  qui/que  terminet.  Pliny.  ^  It  is  not  poffible  (in  Albo's  words)   V^b^b  T\T\b 

'D1  bpw:oni  mrTA   0^U;3iyn  nyti;bl    mu?!l  miy  lOmD.  <=   inter  hominem  c^  hellmm 

hoc  maxime  interefl^  quodh<&c — — ad  id  folum  quod  adefi,  quodque  pr&fenseft,fe  accommodat,  paululmn 
pj.mcdum  fentiens  pr&teritum  aui  futurum,  8cc.  Cic.  Nos  e^  ventaro  torquemur  ^  pr&terito.  Ttmorss 
enim  tormentum  memoria  reducit,  pro-Jidentia  anticipat.  Nemo  tantum  pr&fentibus  mifer  eft.  Sen4 
^  ?rAfens  tempus  hrevijjimum  eft,  adeo  quideny,  ut  quibufdam  nullum  wdeatur,  &c.   Sen.    '  Or«4v  ^ 

der 
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der  of  time,  that  is  equal  to  little  more  than  nothing :  tho  this  may  perhaps  be 
more  applicable  to  fome  animals  than  to  others.  That,  which  is  chiefly  to  be 
taken  care  of  in  this  matter,  is,  that, the  brute  may  not  be  killed  unnecefcily  > 
when  it  is  killed,  that  it  may  have  as  fev/  moments  of  pain  as  may  be  ^  3  and  that 
no  young  be  left  to  languiili.     So  much  by  the  way  here. 

II.  Pain  confiderd  in  it  [elf  is  a  real  evil^  pJeaJure  a  real  good.     I  take  this  as  a. 
pjiulatum^  that  will  without  difficulty  be  granted.     Therefore, 

III.  By  the  general  idea  of  good  and  evil  the  one  [pleafure]  is  in  it  [elf  defirahle^  the 
other  [pain]  to  he  avoided.  What  is  here  faid,  refpects  mere  pleafure  and  pain,  ab- 
flracted  from  all  circumftances,  confequences,  l^c.  But  becaufe  there  are  fome  of 
thefe  generally  adhering  to  them,  and  fuch  as  enter  fo  deep  into  their  nature,  that 
unlefs  thefe  be  taken  in^  the  full  and  true  character  of  the  other  cannot  be  had,  nor 
can  it  therefore  be  known  what  happinefs  is,  i  muft  proceed  to  fome  other  propo- 
fltions  relating  to  this  fubject. 

IV.  Pleafure  compared  with  pain  rmy  either  he  equal .^  or  more ^  orlefs :  alfo  plea- 
fures  may  he  compared  with  other  pleafure s  ^,  and  pains  with  pains.  Becaufe  all  the 
moments  of  the  pleafure  muil  bear  fome  refpect  or  be  in  fome  ratio  to  all  the  mo- 
ments of  pain :  as  alfo  all  the  degrees  of  one  to  all  the  degrees  of  the  other :  and 
fo  mull  thofe  of  one  pleafure,  or  one  pain,  be  to  thofe  of  another.  And  if  the 
degrees  of  intenfenefs  be  multiplied  by  the  moments  of  duration,  there  muHflill 
be  lome  ratio  of  the  one  product  to  the  other. 

That  this  propofition  is  true,  appears  from  the  general  condudl  of  mankinds 
tho  in  fome  particulars  they  may  err,  and  wrong  themfelves,  fome  more,  fome 
lefs.  For  what  doth  all  this  hurry  of  bufinefs,  what  do  all  the  labors  and  tra- 
vels of  men  tend  to,  but  to  gain  fuch  advantages,  as  they  think  do  exceed  all  their 
trouble?  What  are  ail  their  abftinences  and  felf  denials  for,  if  they  do  not  think 
fome  pleafures  lefs  than  the  pain,  that  would  fucceed  them  ?  Do  not  the  various 
methods  of  life  fhew,  that  men  prefer  one  fort  of  pleafure  to  another,  andfub- 
mit  to  one  fort  of  pain  rather  than  to  have  another  ?  And  within  our  felves  we 
cannot  but  find  an  indifference  as  to  many  things,  not  caring,  whether  we  have  the  : 

a  "iji  asn  riCTn  mnDnw  ysn  own  X'^,.  Ab.  ez.  'idt  (nbb^n— -JZ33n  n)jr\^b  -^yj^  nmy. 

S.  Hhc.s.  ^  The  rants  of  thofe  men,  who  aflert,  f.^-^.  2^<pi:iv  -/Xy^iv  v.hvnc,  iJt,viSi  v,h7ov  n  ifyxt'- 

Kay,  <P'j<ri  i^sv  ii^u.  S  «sj^s?,  fip.  Dsog.  L.  canfurely  affed  no  body,  who  has  fenfe,  or  is  alive.    Nor  : 
that  of  the  Stoics  in  Ilut,  on  ikyoi,ii6v  6  ;\;pev©-  che.  ulti  Tr^^ca-yii/of^©",  x-rX.    As  if  an  age  was  not 
more  than  a  moment,  and  (therefore)  an  age's  happinefs  more  than  a  moment's. 

I  • .,  pain 
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pain  with  the  pleafure  obtaind  by  it,  or  mifs  the  pleafure,  being  excufed  from 
the  pain. 

V.  Whenpleafures  and  pains  are  equals  they  mutually  defiroy  each  other :  when  the 
vne  exceeds  J  the  excefs  gives  the  true  quantity  of  pleafure  or  pain.  For  nine  degrees 
of  pleafure,  lefsby  nine  degrees  of  pain,  are  equal  to  nothing :  but  nine  degrees  of 
one,  lefs  by  three  degrees  of  the  other,  give  fix  of  the  former  ;^^^  and  true. 

VI.  As  therefore  there  may  be  true  pleafure  and  fain :  fo  there  may  he  fome  plea" 
fures^  which  compared  with  what  attends  or  follows  them^  not  only  may  vanifh  into 

nothings  hut  may  even  degenerate  into  pain^  and  ought  to  he  reckond  as  pains  ^;  and 
V.  V.  fome  pains .f  that  may  he  annumerated  to  pleafure s.  For  the  true  quantity  of 
pleafure  differs  not  from  that  quantity  of  true  pleafure ;  or  it  is  fo  much  of  that  kind 
of  pleafure,  which  is  true  (clear  of  all  difcounts  and  future  payments) :  nor  can  the 
true  quantity  of  pain  not  be  the  fame  with  that  quantity  of  true  or  mere  pain.  Then, 
the  man  who  enjoys  three  degrees  of  fuch  pleafure  as  will  bring  upon  him  nine 
degrees  of  pain,  when  three  degrees  of  pain  are  fet  off  to  balance  and  fink  the 
three  of  pleafure,  can  have  remaining  to  him  only  fix  degrees  of  pain :  and  in- 
to thefe  therefore  is  his  pleafure  finally  refolved.  And  fo  the  three  degrees  of 
pain,  which  any  one  indures  to  obtain  nine  of  pleafure,  end  in  fix  of  the  latter. 
By  the  fame  manner  of  computing  fome  pleafures  will  be  found  to  be  the  lofs  of 
pleafure,  compared  with  greater :  and  fome  pains  the  alleviation  of  pain  >  becaufe 
by  undergoing  them  greater  are  evaded  ^.  Thus  the  natures  of  pleafures  and  pains 
are  varied,  and  fbmetimes  tranfmuted  :  which  ought  never  to  be  forgot. 

Nor  this  neither.  As  in  the  fenfe  of  moft  men,  I  believe,  a  little  pain  will 
weigh  againfl  agreat  deal  of  pleafure  *=":  fo  perhaps  there  may  be  fome  pains,  which 
exceed  all  pleafures  j  thafis^  fuch  pains  as  no  man  would  choofe  to  fuffcrfor 
any  pleafure  whatever^  or  at  leafl;  any  that  we  know  of  in  this  world.  So  that 
it  is  poffible  the  difference,  or  excefs  of  pain,  may  rife  fo  high  as  to  become  im- 
menfe :  and  then  the  pleafure  to  be  fet  againll  that  pain  will  be  but  a  point,  or 
cypher -3  a  quantity  of  no  value, 

VII.  Happinefs  differs  not  from  the  true  quantity  of  pleafure^  unhappinefs  of  pain. 
■  Ox^any  being  may  hefaid  to  befo  far  happy  ^  as  his  pleafures  are  true^  &c.  That  cannot 

*  Nocef  (fit  noxa)  empta  dolore  voluptas.  Hor.  And  -  muho  corrupta  dolore  'voluptat.  Id.  ''  As 
when  tiiat  Fompey  mentiond  by  Val.  Max.    by  burning  his  finger  efcaped  the  torture.  f  Bona 

msalis  paria  nonfunt,  etiam  pari  numiro:  nee  Utu'm  ulla  mln'imo  mcsrore  penfanda,  Plin. 
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be  the  happinefs  of  any  being,  which  is  bad  for  him  :  nor  can  happinefs  be 
difagreeable.  It  muft  be  fomething  therefore,  that  is  both  agreeable  and  good 
for  the  pofTefTor.  Now  prefent  plcafure  is  for  the  prefent  indeed  agreeable  s 
but  if  it  be  not  true,  and  he  who  injoys  it  muft  pay  more  for  it  than  it  is 
worth,  it  cannot  be  for  his  good,  or  good  for  him.  This  therefore  cannot 
be  his  happinefs.  Nor,  again,  can  that  pleafure  bereckdnd  happinefs,  for  which 
one  pays  the  full  price  in  pain  :  becaufe  thefe  are  quantities  v/hich  mutually 
deftroy  each  other.  But  yet  fincc  happinefs  is  fomething,  which,  by  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  it,  muft  be  delirable,  and  therefore  agreeable,  it  muft  be  fome 
kind  of  pleafure  ^ :  and  this,  from  what  has  been  faid,  can  only  be  fuch  plea- 
fure as  is  true.  That  only  can  be  both  agreeable  and  good  for  him.  And 
thus  every  one's  happinefs  will  be  as  his  true  quantity  of  pleafure. 

One,  that  loves  to  make  obje^ions^  may  demand  here,  whether  there  may  not 
be  happinefs  without  plcafure  :  whether  a  man  may  not  be  faid  to  be  happy  in  re- 
fpe6b  to  thofe  evils,  which  he  efcapes,  and  yet  knows  nothing  of:  and  whether 
there  may  not  be  fuch  a  thing  as  negative  happinefs,  I  anfwer^  an  exemption 
from  misfortunes  and  pains  is  a  high  privilege,  tho  we  fhould  not  be  fenfible  what 
thofe  misfortunes  or  dangers  are,  from  which  we  aredeliverd,  and  in  the  larger 
life  of  the  word  may  be  ftyled  a  happinefs.  Alfo,  theabfence  of  pain  or  unhap- 
pincfs  may  perhaps  be  called  negative  happinefs,  fince  the  meaning  of  that  phrafe 
is  known.  But  in  proper  fpeaking  happinefs  always  includes  fomething  pofitive. 
¥o\'mere  indolence  refulting  from  infenftbility,  or  joind  with  it,  if  it  be  happi- 
nefs, is  a  happinefs  infinitely  diminilTid  :  that  is,  it  is  no  more  a  happinels,  than  it 
is  an  unhappineis  j  upon  the  confine  of  both,  but  neither.  Atbeft  it  is  but  the 
happinefs  of  ftocks  and  ftones '' :  and  to  thefc  I  think  happinefs  can  hardly  be  in 
ftrictnefs  allowd.  'Tis  the  privilege  of  a  ftock  to  be  what  it  is,  rather  than  to  be 
amiferablebeing:  this  we  are  fenfible  of,  and  therefore,  joining  this  privilege 
with  our  own  (cnCe  of  it,  we  call  it  happinefs  5  but  this  is  what  it  is  in  our  manner 
of  apprehending  it,  not  what  it  is  in  the  ftock  it  felf.  A  fenfe  indeed  of  being  free 
from  pains  and  troubles  is  attended  with  happinefs :  but  then  the  happinefs  flows 
from  thtfinfe  of  the  cafe,  and  is  a  pofitive  happinefs.  Whilft  a  man  reflecls  up- 
on his  negative  happinefs,  as  it  is  called,  and  injoys  it,  he  makes  it  pofitive: 
and  perhaps  a  fenfe  of  immunity  from  the  afflictions  and  miferies  every  whei'e 
fo  obvious  to  our  obfcrvation  is  one  of  the  great eji  plcafurcs  in  this  world.    ■- 
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VIII.  That  heing  may  he  fald  to  he  ultimately  happy ^  in  fome  degree  or  other^ 
the  fum  total  of  whofe  pkafures  exceeds  the  fum  of  all  lis  pains  :  or,  ultimate 
happinefs  is  the  fum  of  happinefs^  or  true  pleafure^  at  the  foot  of  the  account. 
And  fo  oii  the  other  fide,  that  being  may  be  [aid  to  he  ultimately  unhappy j  the 
fum  of  all  ivhife  pains  exceeds  that  of  all  his  plea  fur  es. 

IX.  To  make  itfelf  happy  is  a  duty^  which  every  beings  in  proportion  to  its  cat' 
pacity^  owes  to  itfelf 'y  and  that ^  which  every  intelligent  being  may  be  fuppofed  to 
aim  at,  in  general  *.  For  happinefs  is  fome  quantity  of  true  pleafure :  and  that 
pleafure,  which  I  call  true,  may  be  confiderd  by  itfelf,  and  fo  will  be  juftly 
defirable  f  according  to  prop.  II,  and  III).  On  the  contrary,  unhappinefs  is 
certainly  to  be  avoided  :  becaufe  being  a  quantity  of  mere  pain,  it  may  be 
confiderd  by  it  felf,  as  a  real,  mere  evil,  i^c.  and  becaufe  if  I  am  obliged  to 
purfue  happinefs,  I  am  at  the  fame  time  obliged  to  recede,  as  far  as  I  can> 
from  its  contrary.     All  this  is  felf-evident.     And  hence  it  follows,  that, 

X.  PFe  cannot  a£i  withrefpeSi  to  either  our  felves^  or  other  men^  as  heing  what  we 
and  they  are  ^  vmlefs  both  are  confiderd  as  beings  fufceptive  of  happinefs  and  unhappinefs^ 
and  naturally  defirous  of  the  one  and  aver fe  to  the  other.  Other  animals  may  be  con- 
fiderd after  the  fame  manner  in  proportion  to  their  feveral  degrees  of  apprehenfion. 

But  that  the  nature  of  happinefs,  aud  the  road  to  it,  which  is  fo  very  apt 
to  be  miftaken,  may  be  better  underltood  3  and  true  pleafures  more  certainly 
diftinguifhd  from  falfe  3  the  following  propolitions  mull  flill  be  added. 

XI.  As  the  true  and  ultimate  happinefs  of  no  heing  can  he  produced  by  any  thing-) 
that  interferes  with  truth^  and  denies  the  natures  of  things :  fo  neither  can  thepraHlce 
of  truth  make  any  being  ultimately  unhappy.  For  that,  which  contradi61:s  nature 
and  truth,  oppofes  the  will  of  the  Author  of  nature  f'whofe  exiftence,  ^c.  I  fhall 
prove  afterwards)  3  and  to  fuppofe,  that  an  inferior  being  may  in  oppofition  to 
His  Yv'ili  break  through  the  conftitution  of  things,  and  by  fo  doing  make  himfelf 
happy,  is  to  fuppofe  that  being  more  potent  than  the  Author  of  nature,  and  con-- 
fequently  more  potent  than  the  author  of  the  nature  and  pov/er  of  that  very  be- 
ing himfelf,  which  is  abfurd.  And  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  proportion,  it  is 
alfo  abfurd  to  think,  that,  by  the  conftitution  of  nature  and  wfil  of  its  author^. 

'  This  is  truly  Benum  fummum,  qno  tendlmus  omnes,  Lucr,    "A7;avTs(.  ^  loc,  hTnuf^  Itiph  ;t;«f»v  «/- 
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any  being  ilioiild  be  finally  miferable  only  for  conforming  himfelf  to  truth,  and 
owning  things  and  the  relations  lying  between  them  to  be  what  they  are.  It 
is  much  the  ilimeas  to  fay,  God  has  made  it  natural  to  contradi6b  nature  3  or  un- 
natural, and  therefore  punifhable,  to  a£b  according  to  nature  and  reality.  If  fuch 
ablunder(excufethe  boldncfs  of  the  word)could  be,  it  mull  come  either  through 
a  defe6lof  power  in  Him  to  caufe  a  better  and  more  equitable  fcheme,  or  from 
fome  delight^  which  he  finds  in  the  mjfery  of  his  dependents.  The  former  can- 
not be  afcribed  to  theFirfl  caufe,  who  is  the  fountain  of  power:  nor  the  lat- 
ter to  Him,  who  gives  fo  many  proofs  of  his  goodnefs  and  beneficence.  Many 
beings  may  be  faid  to  be  happy ;  and  there  are  none  of  us  all,  who  have  not  ma- 
ny injoyments  ^ :  whereas  did  he  delight  in  the  infelicity  of  thofe  beings,  which 
depend  upon  Him,  it  muil  be  natural  to  Him  to  make  them  unhappy,  and  then  not 
one  of  them  would  be  otherwifc  in  any  refpe6t.  The  world  in  that  cafe  inflead  of 
being  fuch  a  beautiful,  admirable  fyilem,  in  which  there  is  only  a  mixture  of 
evils,  could  have  been  only  a  fcenc  of  mere  mifery,  horror,  and  torment. 

That  either  the  enemies  of  truth  [wicked  men)  fliould  be  ultimately  happy,  or 
the  religious  obfervers  of  it  (good  men)  ultimately  unhappy,  is  fuch  injuflice,  and 
an  evil  fo  great,  that  fure  no  Manichean  will  allow  fuch  ^fuperiority  of  his  evil 
principle  over  the  good,  as  is  requifite  to  produce  and  maintain  it. 

XII.  The  genuine  happinefs  of  e"jery  being  mufl  befomething^  that  is  not  incompatible 
with  or  defiru5iive  of  its  nature  ^,  or  the  fuperior  or  better  part  of  it,  if  it  be  mixt. 
For  indance,  nothing  can  be  the  true  happinefs  of  a  rational  being,  that  is  incon- 
iiftcnt  with  reafon.  For  all  pleafure,  and  therefore  be  fure  all  clear  pleafure  and 
true  happinefs  mull  be  fomething  agreeable  (pr.  I.) :  and  nothing  can  be  agreeable 
to  a  reafoning  nature,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  to  the  reafon  of  that  nature,  which 
is  repugnant  and  difigreeable  to  reafon.  If  any  thing  becomes  agreeable  to  a 
rational  being,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  reafon,  it  is  plain  his  reafon  is  loft, 
his  nature  deprefl,  and  that  he  now  lifts  himfelf  among  irrationals,  at  Icaftasto 
that  particular.  If  a  being  finds  pleafure  in  any  thing  unreafonable^hehcisanunrea- 
fonab:e  pleafure}  but  a  rational  nature  can  like  nothing  of  that  kiad  without  a 
contradiction  to  itfclf  For  to  do  this  would  be  to  aci:,  as  if  it  was  the  contrary 
to  what  it  is.  Laftly,  if  wc  find  hereafter,  that  whatever  interferes  with  rea 
fon,  interferes  with  truth,  and  to  contradid  either  of  them  is  the  fmie  thing  ; 
then  what  has  been  faid  under  the  former  propolition,  does  alfo  confirm  this  - 
as  whatJias  been  faid  in  proof  of  this,  does  alfo  confirm  the  former. 

*  Non  dat  Deus  beneficia.     Uncle  ^rge  cjma  pcjjtdes  ?  c^ha — '■ Sen,    .  ^  Ucc-nl  rl  rrcJu.  (pJcDi 
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XIII.  I'hofe  pleafures  are  true,  and  to  he  reckond  into  our  happptnefs,  againft 
which  there  lies  no  reafon.  For  when  there  is  no  reafon  againfl  any  pleafure,  there 
is  always  one  for  it  %  included  in  the  term.  So  when  there  is  no  reafon  for  iinr 
dergoing  pain  (or  venturing  it),  there  is  one  againft  it. 

Ohf.  There  is  therefore  no  neceility  for  men  to  torture  their  inventions  in  find- 
ing out  arguments  to  jullify  themfelvcs  in  the  purfuits  after  worldly  advantages, 
and  injoyments,  provided  that  neither  thefeinjoyments,  nor  the  means  by  which 
they  are  attaind,  contain  the  violation  of  any  truth,  by  being  unjuif,  immode- 
rate, or  the  like^.  For  in  this  cafe  there  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  not  defire 
them,  and  a  direcb  one,  why  we  fhould  3  viz,  becaufethey  are  injoyments. 

XIV.  To  conclude  this  fe61:ion,  The  way  to  happinefs  and  the  pra&ice  of  truth 
incur  the  one  into  the  other  «^.  For  no  being  can  be  ftyled  happy,  that  is  not  ulti- 
mately fo:  becaufe  if  all  his  pains  exceed  all  his  pleafures,  he  is  fofar  from  be- 
ing happy,  that  he  is  a  being  unhappy,  or  miferable,  in  proportion  to  that  ex- 
cefs.  Now  by  prop,  XI.  nothing  can  produce  the  ultimate  happinefs  of  any 
being,  which  interferes  with  truth :  and  therefore  whatever  doth  produce  that, 
mufl  be  fomething  which  is  confiftent  and  coincident  with  this. 

Two  things  then  (but  fuch  as  are  met  together,  and  embrace  each  other),which 
are  to  be  religioufiy  regarded  in  all  our  condu6l,  are  truth  (of  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding fe6l.)  znd  happinefs  (that  is^  fuch  pleafures,  as  accompany,  or  follow  the 
practice  of  truth,  or  are  not  inconfiilent  with  it :  of  which  I  have  been  treat- 
ing in  this).  And  as  that  religion,  which  arifes  from  the  dillin6lion  between  mo- 
xal  good  and  evil,  was  called  naturaly  becaufe  grounded  upon  truth  and  the  na- 
tures of  things  :  fo  perhaps  may  that  too,  which  propofes  happinefs  for  its 
end,  in  as  much  as  it  proceeds  upon  that  difference,  which  there  is  between  ti'ue 
pleafure  and  pain,  which  are  phyfical  (or  natural)  good  and  evil  And  fince  both. 
thefj  unite  fo  amicably,  and  are  at  laft  the  fame,  here  is  one  religion  which'; 
may  be  called  natural  upon  two  accounts. 

'  T[vmvi^i.van  ><^  xxr'x  x'oyov  o^^)>v  fi/STuXxf/j^xvofd/l  Simpl.  Reciefdeh,  fimmo  c^tiand&  obfequltur  fuo'- 
i^tiod  omnes  homines  factre  ofortef,  dttm  id  modo  fiat  bono.  Plaut.  ''  Habebit  philo/ophus  am- 

pliii  opes ;  fed  nulli  detraStas,  &g.  Sen.    Here  he  feems  to  confefs  the  folly  oithc  Stoics-,  who  denied' 
themfrlves  many  pleafures,  that  were  honeft  and  almoft  Xieceflaryj   Hving  in  tubs,  feeding  upon  raw 
hcrbsand  water,  going  cibout  in  a  fordid  garment,  with  a  rough  beard,  ftaffandfatchel,  ^e.         '=  ^uid. 
return  fit,  apparet:   quid  expediat,   ebficurum  efi :    ita  famen,  ut-^-^dubit/nre  non  pojjimus,  quia  ea 
PMximi  ccziducant,  (lUinfiint  re^ijfima.  Cic, 
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Sect.  III.    Of  Reafon,    and  the  ways  of 

difcovering  truth. 

MY  manner  of  thinking,  and  an  ohje6lion  formerly  ^  made,  oblige  me  in  the 
next  place  to  fay  fomething  concerning  the  means  of  knowing,  what  is 
true :  whether  there  are  any,  that  are  fure^  and  which  one  may  Hifely  rely  upon. 
For  if  there  be  not,  all  that  I  have  written  is  an  amufement  to  no  purpofe.  Be- 
fides,  as  this  will  lead  me  to  fpeak  o£  reafonj^c.  fome  truths  may  here  (as  fome 
did  in  the  former  feftion)  fall  in  oiir  way,  which  may  be  pTofitable  upon  many 
occalions}  and  what  has  been  already  afTcrted,  will  alfo  be  farther  confirmed. 

I.  y^fi  intelUgent  beings  fuch  as  is  mentiond before  *',  mufi  ha'ue  fome  immediate  ob° 
jetis  of  his  under  ft  anding  j  or  at  kajl  a  capacity  of  ha'uingfuch.  For  if  there  be  no  ob- 
ject of  his  intellect,  he  is  intelhgent  of  nothing,  or  not  intelligent.  And  if  there 
are  no  immediate  obje6bs,  there  can  be  none  at  all :  becaufc  every  obje6t  muil  be 
fuch(anobje£y  either  in  itfelf  immediately  5  or  by  the  intervention  of  another^ 
which  is  immediate :  or  of  feveral,  one  of  which  mult  at  leaft  be  immediate„ 

■  II.  j^n  intelligent  being  among  the  immediate  cbje^s  of  his  mind  may  ha'ue  fome ^ 
that  are  abflratl  and  general.  I  fhall  not  at  prefent  inquire,  hov/  he  comes  by  them- 
(it  matters  not  how)^  Unce  this  mult  be  true,  if  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  a  rational 
being.  For  that  reafon  is  fomething  different  from  the  knowledge  of  particulars 
may  appear  from  hence  5  becaufe  it  is  not  confined  to  particular  things  or  cafes* 
What  is  reafon  in  one  inllance,.  is  fo  in  another.  What  is  reafonable  with  refpe6t 
to  §uin5lius^  is  fo  in  refpcd  of  iV^wV^j  ^.  Reafon  is  performed  in  y/^^aVj.  A  ratio- 
nal being  therefore  muft  have  fome  of  thc^tfpecics  (\  mean  fpecificandabftra6b 
ideas)  to  work  with  3  or  fome  fuperior  method,  fuch  as  perhaps  fome  higher 
order  of  reafoners  may  have,  but  we  have  not. 

The  knowledge  of  a  particular  idea  is  only  the  particular  knowledge  of  that 
idea  or  thing :  there  it  ends.  But  reafon  is  fomething  univerfal,  a  kind  of  ge- 
neral inftrument,  applicable  to  particular  things  and  cafes  as  they  occur.  We 
reafon  about  particulars,  or  from  them  3  but  not  by  them. 

»  The  lift  objc£l:on,  ^.  27.  ^  Seft.  I.  prop,  I,  ^  Mj^'i  hoc  Jlatuit,  c^vd  &ajium 

(it,  in  ^uiricHnm,  id  hii^unm  ejfe  in  N<)^vi»m?  Cic.  :.       ,     • 
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In  fa6t  we  find  within  our  fclves  many  logical^  metaphyfical^  mathematical  ideas^ 
no  one  of  which  is  hmited  to  any  particular,  or  individual  thing :  but  they  com- 
prehend whole  clajfes  and  kinds.  And  it  is  by  the  help  of  thefe  that  we  reafon, 
and  demonftrate.  So  that  we  know  from  within  our  felves,  that  intelligent  beings 
not  only  may  have  fuch  abftra6t  ideas^  as  are  mentiond  in  the  propofition,  but 
th.iLtfomea£fualIy  have  them:  which  is  enough  for  my  purpofe. 

III.  T'hofe  ideas  or  ohje5fSy  that  are  immediate^  will  be  adequately  and  truly  known 
to  that  mind^  whofe  ideas  they  are.  For  ideas  can  be  no  further  the  ideas  of  any 
mind,  than  that  mind  has  for  may  have)  a  perception  of  them :  and  therefore  that 
mindmuft  perceive  the  whole  of  them  5  which  is  to  know  them  adequately, 

jfgain^  thefe /Ve"^ J  being  immediate,  nothing  (l3y  the  termj  can  intervene  to  in- 
creafe,  diminifh,  or  any  way  alter  them.  And  to  fay  the  mind  does  not  know  them 
truly,  implies  a  contradid:ion :  becaufe  it  is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  they  are  mif- 
.reprefented ;  that  is^  that  there  are  intervening  and  mifreprefcnting  ideas. 

And /(^//y,  there  cannot  be  an  immediate  perception  of  that,  which  is  notr 
nor  therefore  of  any  immediate  obje6t  otherwife,  than  as  it  is.  We  have  indeed 
many  times  wrong  notionsjand  mifperceptions  of  things :  but  then  thefe  things  are 
not  the  immediate  objeds.  They  are  things,  which  arc  notified  to  us  by  the  help 
of  organs  iind  media j  which  may  be  vitiated,  or  perhaps  are  defedive  at  beftand 
incapable  of  tranfmitting  things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  and  therefore  occafion 
iraperfcfc  and  falfe  images.  But  then,  even  in  this  cafe,  thofe  images  and  ideas 
^hat  are  immediate  to  the  percipient,  are  perceived  as  they  are:  and  that  is  the 
very  reafon,  why  the  originals,  which  they  fhould  exhibit  truly,  but  do  not, 
are  not  perceived  as  they  are.  In  fhort,  I  only  fay  the  mind  mull  know  its 
own  immediate  ideas. 

IV.  What  has  been  faid  of  thefe  ideas^  which  are  immediate.^  maybe  [aid  alfo  of 
thofe  relations  or  refpefls^  which  any  of  thofe  ideas  bear  immediately  each  to  other :  they 
muft  be  known  immediately  and  truly.  For  if  the  relation  be  immediate,  the  ideas  can- 
not fubfiil  without  it  j  it  is  of  their  nature:  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  known 
adequately,  but  this  mufl  be  known  too.  They  are  in  this  refpe<5i:  hke  the  ideas  o? 
whole  and  part.  The  one  cannot  be  without  the  other:  nor  either  of  them  not 
difcover  that  relation,  by  which  the  one  mull"  be  always  bigger  and  the  other  iefs. 

To  fay  no  more,  we  may  fatisfy  our  fclves  of  the  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the 
foregoing  propoiitions,from  the  experierxcs  of  our  ov/ii  minds;  where  we  find  ma- 
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ny  relations,  that  are  immediately  feen,  and  of  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
doubts  Wcare  confcious  of  a  knowledge,  that  confiftsin  lhQintmtiono?x.\\dQ 
relations.  Such  is  the  evidence  of  thofe  truths,  which  arc  ufually  called  axi- 
oms^  and  perhaps  of  fome  Ihort  demonftrations. 

V.  "thofe  relations  or  refpedls,  which  are  not  immediate^  or  apparent  at  thefirfl  view-, 
may  many  times  be  difioverd  by  intermediate  relations;  and  with  equal  certainty.  If 
the  ratio  of  B  to  D  does  not  inflantly  fhew  itfelf  >  yet  if  the  ratio  of  B  to  C  i'  does, 
and  that  of  C  to  D  ^^  from  hence  the  ratio  of  B  to  D  '^  is  known  alfo.  And 
if  the  mean  quantities  were  ever  fo  many,  the  fame  thing  would  follow  y  pro- 
vided the  reafon  of  every  quantity  to  that,  which  follows  next  in  they^nVj,  be 
known.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  vouch  the  mathematicians  ^ :  as  I  might  all> 
that  know  any  fcience,  for  the  truth  of  the  proportion  in  general  For  thus 
theorems  and  derivative  truths  are  obtaind. 

VI.  If  a  proportion  be  true^  it  is  always  fo  in  all  the  in  fames  and  ufes^  to  which  it 
is  applicable.     For  ctherwife  it  mull  be  both  true  and  filfe.  Therefore 


■    VII.  By  the  help  of  truths  already  known  more  may  he  difcoverd.     For 

I .  Thofe  inferences^  which  2x\iQ,prefently  from  the  application  of  general  truths 
to  the  particular  things  and  cafes  containd  under  them,  muftbejufl.  Ex.  gr.  The 
whole  is  bigger  than  a  part :  /ij^r^T/cr^  A  ('fome  particular  thingJ/j»/or^  than  half  k. 
For  it  is  plain  that  A  is  containd  in  the  idea  of  whole,  as  half  yf  is  in  that  of  part. 
So  that  if  the  antecedent  propofition  be  true,  the  coniequent,  which  is  included 
in  it,  follows  immediately,  and  muil:  alfo  be  true.  The  former  cannot  be  true,  un- 
lefsthe  other  be  fo  too.  What  agrees  to  the  genus ^fpccles^  definition^  whole ^  mufl 
aG;ree  to  they^mfj,  indi^oiduals^  thing  defined^  the  part.  Theexiftenceof  an^^^^iS; 
infers  dire<5tly  that  of  a  caufe  3  of  one  correlate  that  of  the  other  5  and  fo  on.    And 
what  is  (aid  here  holds  true  foy  the  preceding  propofition)  not  only  in  refpedt  of 
axioms  and  firft  truths,  but  alfo  and  equally  of  theorems  and  other  general  truths^ 
when  they  are  once  known,  Thcfemay  be  capable  of  the  hke  applications :  and: 
the  truth  of  fuch  confequenccs, ,  as  arc  made  by  virtue  of  them,  will  always 
be  as  evident  as  that  of  thofe  theorems  thcmfelves.  ,    ,,. > ,. 

*  That  queuion  in  Plato,  T*'  a'j  t<?  ix,nt  r'MU'-^^iov  >'-n!-7fr|ji«,  st'rf?  i^otle  i/ut  isrcjc,  cV  rcS  TragovTi,  7t»' 
T'^-yi  y.aB-iL/dof^^  :d  TT/xyrci,  a,  .Ij^ysajO-jfa  avi^a)r]opy/t,  k.tA.  may  have  place  among  the  velirations  of  phi- 
loibphers :  but  a  man  can  fcarce  propofc  it  ferioufly  to  himfclf.  It  he  doth,  the  anfwer  will  attend 
it.  '^  —  a.  '■■  r=  e.  '^  =  ae.     ■  ':  '''   ^  V.  Tacq.  El.  Geom,  1.  f.  p.  3.  n.  XIL 

But  the  thing  appears  from  the  bare  in/pcdion  of  thefe  quantities :  ^,  ah,  aeb,  actb,  aeiob,  £cc. 

■•      -       '        •  •■■'-■■  •      %.  All. 


^ 
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2.  All  thofe  conchfiom^  which  are  derived  through  mean  propofitions,  that 
are  true,  and  by  jull  inferences,  will  be  as  true  as  thofe,  from  which  they  are 
derived.  My  meaning  is  this :  every  jufl  confequence  \^  founded  infome  known 
truth^  by  virtue  of  which  one  thing  follows  from  another,  after  the  manner  of 
Heps  in  an  ^/g^(^r<^/^  operation  :  and  if  inferences  arefo  founded,  and  juft,  the 
things  inferred  muft  be  true,   if  they  are  made  from  true  premiffes. 

Let  this  be  the  form  of  an  argument.  M  =  P  :  S  ==  M :  ergo  S  =T.  Here  if 
S  =  M  be  falfe,  nothing  is  concluded  at  all :  becaufe  the  middle  propofition  is  in 
truth  not  S  —  M,  but  perhaps  S  ^=  M^,  which  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe.  If  Ss=M 
betme,but  M  =  P  fixUe,  then  the  conclufion  will  indeed  be  a  right  conclufion 
from  thofe  premifles :  but  they  cannot  fhew,  that  S  ==  P,  becaufe  the  firft  pro- 
pofition  if  it  was  expreft  according  to  truth  would  be  M^  =  P,  which  is  ano- 
ther thing,  and  has  no  place  in  the  argument.  But  if  thefe  two  propofitions 
are  both  true,  M'=:  P,  S  ~  M,  then  it  will  not  only  be  rightly  concluded,  but 
alfo  true,  that  S  =  P.  For  the  fecond  or  middle  propolition  does  fo  conned: 
the  other  two,  by  taking  in  due  manner  a  term  from  each  of  them  (or  tofpeak 
with  the  logicians^  by  feparately  comparing  the  predicate  or  major  term  of  the 
conclufion  with  the  medium  in  the  firfb  proportion,  and  the  fubject  or  minor 
term  with  it  in  the  fecondj,  that  if  the  firll  and  fecond  are  true,  the  third  muft 
be  fo  likewife :  all  being  indeed  no  more  than  this,  P  s=  M  =  S.  For  here  the  infe- 
rence is  jull;  by  what  goes  before,  being  founded  in  fomc  fuch  truth  as  this,  and 
jefulting  immediately  from  the  application  of  it,  ^^  eidem  iequaliafunt^  [y  in- 
ter fe  funt  ^qualia  ,  OY  ^ce  conveniunt  in  eodem  tertioy  etiam  inter  fe  conveniunt  % 
or  the  like^.  Now  if  an  inference  thus  made  is  juftifiable,  another  made  af- 
ter the  {l\me  manner,  when  the  truth  difcoverd  by  it  is  made  one  of  the  premif- 
fes,  muft  be  fo  too  j  and  fo  muft  another  after  that  j  and  fo  on.  And  if  the  laft,  and 
all  the  intermediate  inferences  be  as  right,  as  the  firft-  is  fuppofed  to  be,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter to  what  length  the  procefs  is  carried.  All  the  parts  of  it  being  locked  together 
by  truth,  the  laft  rcfult  is  derived  through  fuch  a  fucceftion  of  mean  propofitions, 
as  render  its  title  to  our  afient  not  worfe  by  being  long. 

Sincealltheformsoftrueyj/Zc^/y^^i  may  be  proved  to  conclude  rightly,  all  the 
advances  made  in  the  /y/Z^^Z/^/c  method  toward  the  difcovery  or  confirmation  of 
truth,  are  fomany  inftances  and  proofs  of  what  is  hereaflcrtcd.  So  alfo  are  the 
performances  of  the  mathematicians.  From  fome  felf-evidcnt  truths,  and  a  few  cafic 

»  If  men  in  their  illations,  or  in  comparing  ihdi  ideas,  do  many  tinies  not  adlually  make  ufe  (of 
fuch  maxims  j   yet  the  thing  is  really  the  fame.    For  what  thefe  maxims  exprefs,  the  mind  fees 

without  taking  notice  .of  the  words,  ..    -  .       -•:;■:.:■• 

theorems. 
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theorems,  \7hich  they  fet  out  with  at  firft,  to  what  immcnfe  lengths,  and  through 
what  a  train  of  propolitions  have  they  propagated  knowledge !  How  numerous 
are  their  theorems  and  difcoveries  now,  fo  far  once  out  of  human  ken  ! 
■  I  do  not  enter  fo  far  into  the  province  of  the  logicians  as  to  take  notice  of 
the  difference  there  is  between  the  analytic  and  fynthetic  methods  of  coming  at 
truth,  or  proving  it  j  whether  it  is  better  to  begin  the  difquifition  from  the 
fubjeft,  or  from  the  attribute.  If  by  the  ufe  of  proper  media  any  thing  can  be 
{hewd  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  I  care  not  from  what  term  the  demonflration  or 
argument  takes  its  rife.  Either  way  propofitions  may  beget  their  like,  and 
more  truth  be  brought  into  the  world.        , 

VIII.  'That  power  ^  which  any  intelligent  beinghas  of  furveyinghis  own  ideas^  and 
comparing  the?n^  of  forming  to  himfelf  out  of  thofe^  that  are  immediate  and  ahjlradl^ 
fuch  general  and  fundamental  truths,  as  he  can  befure  of  ^^  and  of  making  fuch  in' 
ferences  and  conclufions  as  are  agreeable  to  them,  or  to  any  other  trutfj,  after  it  comes 
to  be  known  -,  in  order  to  find  out  more  truth,  prove  or  difprove  fome  ajjertion^  re" 
folve  fome  quefion,  determin  what  is  fit  to  be  done  upon  occafion,  &c.  the  cafe  or 
thing  under  conftdetationbeingfirfi  fairly  fated  and  prepared,  is  what  I  mean  by  the 
faculty  of  reafon,  or  what  intitles  him  to  the  epithet  rational.  Or  in  ihort,  Reafon 
is  a  faculty  of  making  fuch  inferences  and  conclufions,  as  are  mentiond  under  the 
preceding  propofition,  from  any  thing  known,  or  given,  '     ■  "  -     . 

The  Supreme  being  has  no  doubt  a  direct  and  perfe£b  intuition  of  things, 
with  their  natures  and  relations,  lying  as  it  were  all  before  Him,  and  pervious 
to  His  eye  :  or  at  leaft  we  may  fafely  fay,  that  He  is  not  obliged  to  make  ufe 
of  our  operofe  methods  by  ideas  and  inferences  5  but  knows  things  in  a  man- 
ner infinitely  above  all  our  conceptions.  And  as  to  fuperior  finite  natures,  what 
other  means  of  attaining  to  the  knowledge  of  things  they  may  have,  is  a  thing 
not  to  be  told  by  me  5  or  how  far  they  may  excell  us  in  this  way  of  finding 
truth.  I  have  an  eye  here  chiefly  to  our  own  circum fiances.  Reafon  mufl  be 
underflood.  when  it  is  afcribed  to  God,  to  be  the  Divine  reafon  5  when  to  o- 
ther  beings  above  us,  to  be  their  reafon  -,  and  in  all  of  them  to  tranfcend  ours, 
as  much  as  their  natures  refpe<5tively  do  our  nature  ^. 

G  It 

a  Under  the  word  reapan  I  comprehend  the  intuition  of  the  truth  of  axioms.  For  certainly  to 
difcern  the  refpedl,  which  one  term  bears  to  another,  and  from  thence  to  conclude  the  prbpofition 
nscejfarily  true,  h  an  aft  o^  reafon,  the  performed  quick,  or  perhaps  all  at  once.  ''  If  manjr 

believed,  according  to  Socrates  ap.  Luc,  that  <3Ti}¥  iyj  70  ^JytS®^  ^  Ki<riAii  rsi*  vT^i^o^vin  ^^05  ro  S«- 
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It  cannot  be  amifs  to  note  further^  that  tho  a  man,  who  truly  ufes  his  ratio- 
nal powers,  has  abfrrafl:  and  univerfal  ideas,  obtaind  by  reflexion  j  out  of  thefe 
frames  to  himfelf  general  truths,  or  apprehends  the  ftrength  of  fuch,  and  ad- 
mits them,  when  they  occur  to  him  -,  by  thefe,  as  by  fo  many  ftandards,  mea^ 
fures  and  judges  of  things  5  and  takes  care  to  have  the  materials,  which  he 
makes  ufe  of  in  reafoning,  to  be  rivetted  and  compared  together  by  them  :  yet 
by  a  hahit  of  reafoning  he  may  come  to  lerve  himfelf  of  them,  and  apply  them 
fo  quick,  that  he  himfelf  fiiall  fcarce  obfei-ve  it.  Nay,  moil  men  feem  to  reafon 
by  virtue  of  a  habit  acquired  by  converfation,  pradice  in  bufinefs,  and  exam- 
ples of  others,  without  knowing  what  it  is,  that  gives  the  folidity  even  to  their 
own  juft  reafonings :  juft  as  men  ufually  learn  rules  in  arithmetic,  govern  their 
accounts  by  them  all  their  days,  and  grow  very  ready  and  topping  in  the  ufe  of 
them,  without  ever  knowing  or  troubling  their  heads  about  the  demonflration 
of  any  one  of  them.  But  ll:ill  tho  this  be  fo^  and  men  reafon  without  advert- 
ing upon  general  ideas  and  abfl;ra6t  tmths,  or  even  being  aware  that  there  are 
any  fuch,  as  it  were  by  rule  or  a  kind  of  rote  3  yet  fuch  there  are,  and  upon 
them  reils  the  weight  of  reafon  as  its  foundation. 

This,  hy  the  way^  helps  us  to  detect  the  caufe,  why  the  generality  of  people  are  fo 
little  under  the  dominion  of  reafon :  why  they  facrifice  it  to  their  interefts  and  paf/i- 
ons  fo  eanly ;  are  fo  obnoxious  to  prejudices,  the  influence  of  their  company,  and 
din  of  a  party  y  fo  apt  to  change,  tho  the  cafe  remains  the  very  fime  3  fo  unable  to 
judge  of  things,  that  are  ever  fo  littleout  ofthe  v/ayj  and  fo  conceited  and  po- 
iitive  in  matters,  that  are  doubtful,  or  perhaps  to  difcerning  perfons  manifeftly 
lalfe.  Their  reafoning  proceeds  in  that  track,  which  they  happen  to  be  got  into^ 
and  out  of  which  they  know  not  one  ftep,  but  all  is  to  them  Terra  incognita  3  be- 
ing icnorant  of  the  fcientiiic  part,  and  thofe  univerfal,  unalterable  principles,  up-* 
on  which  true  reafoning  depends,  and  to  find  which  and  the  true  ufe  of  them 
are  required  (f  00/ hours  and  2.nbonefi  application,  hcG.de  mzny  preparatives. 

In  the  next  place  itmufibe  noted,  tliat  one  may  reafon  truly  from  that,  which 
is  only  probable,  or  e\^en  falfe  ^.  Becaufe  juil  inferences  may  be  made  from  propo- 
rtions of  thefe  kinds  :  that  is^  fuch  inferences  may  be  made  as  are  founded  in  cer- 
tain truths,  tho  thofe  propolitions  themfelves  are  not  certainly  true.  But  then  whar 
follows,  or  is  concluded  from  thence,  will  be  only  probable,  or  falfe,  according  to 

}iP(&T^i  v>  ^ea^iipSvT^  SiJ^©-,  TfiMicSrcv  -^  rvtv  ^uvdf/jiv  kvru,   iU  ryv  (ffovwiV,  ^  2^!voiXV  eivocPioyev  ^^rf.ips. 

^{y  -^  tS&l  «ju^S?  :2>l^B-i<riii>i,  what  may  v/e  think  of  the  God  of  the  world  ?  Therefore  TuUy  feems  to 
cxprefs  himfelf  too  boldly  where  he  writes,  Eft—homini  cum  D^o  rationis  focieias.    Inter  quos  an- 
iirn  yatio,  inter  eofdem  etiam  relia  ratio  communis  eft. 
a  Upon  this  account  it  is,  that  I  add  the  word  givsn  at  the  end  of  my  defcripti©*  of  reafon. 

I  the 
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tlie  quality  of  that  propofition,  orthofepropofitions,  from  which  the  inference 
is  made. 

y^gain ',  it  fliould  be  obferved,  that  what  I  have  faid  of  reafoning,  chiefly  belongs 
to  it  as  it  is  an  internal  operation.  When  we  are  to  prcfent  our  reafonings  to  o- 
thers,  we  miifl  transfer  our  thoughts  to  them  by  fuch  ways  as  we  can.  The  cafe  is 
to  be  Irated  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  capacities  j  a  fair  narration  of  matters  of 
faft,  and  their  circum fiances,  to  be  made  3  many  times  perfons  and  things  to  bede- 
fcribedby  proper  diatypofes^  and  the  like :  all  which  are  additional  labor,  and  rake 
up  much  room  in  difcourfes  and  books,  and  are  performed  by  different  authorsj 
upon  different  iubjcfe,  and  in  different  kinds  of  writing,  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  methods  and  forms,  according  to  mens  different  views  and  capacities  5  and  many 
times  not  without  a  necefTity  of  fome  condefceniions,  afcititious  advantages,  and  e« 
ven  applications  to  the  paflions.  But  notwithifanding  this,  in  flrict  reafoning  no- 
thing is  required,  but  to  lay  Iteps  in  a  due  order,  firmly  connected,  and  expreft  pro- 
perly, without  flourifh  ^  >  and  to  arrive  at  truth  by  ihtJJjortefi  and  cleareji  gra- 
dation we  are  able. 

Once  more-,  perhaps  difputacious  men  may  fay  I  afcribe  the  inveftigation  of 
truth  to  one  ficulty,  when  it  is  in  reality  the  joint  buiinefs  of  feveral.  Forv/hen 
we  go  about  this  work,  we  are  forced  to  make  ufeof  fubordinate  powers,  and  e* 
ven  external  helps  j  xodiX:2.yfj  diagrams^  and  put  cafes  in  our  own  imagination  3  to 
corre6t  the  images  there,  compound  them,  divide  them,  abflrad  from  them  3  to 
turn  over  our  memory,  and  fee  what  has  been  enterd  and  remains  in  that  regiiler  y 
even  to  confult  books,  andufe  pen  and  ink.  Iniliort,  we  affemble  all  fuch  axioms, 
theorems,  experiments  and  obfervations,  as  are  already  known,  and  appear  capa- 
ble of  ferving  us,  or  prefent  themfelves  upon  the  opening  and  anaJyfn  of  the  quef- 
tion,  or  cafe  before  us.  And  when  the  mind  has  thus  made  its  ^(j^r,  fetched  in  ma- 
terials from  every  quarter,and  fet  them  in  its  own  view  3  then  it  contemplates,  com- 
pares, and  methodizes  them  3  gives  the  firfl  place  to  this,  the  fecond  to  thar,  and 
lb  on  3  and  when  trials  do  not  fucceed  rightly,  reie£ls  fome,  adopts  others,  fliifts 
their  order,  i^c.  till  at  lafl  they^ri*?;  is  fo  difpofed,  that  the  thing  required  comes  up 
refolved,  proved,  or  difproved  by  ijuft  concluiion  from  proper  premiffes.  Now  in 
this  procefs  there  feem  to  be  many  faculties  concerned  3  in  thefe  a6ts  of  circumfpec- 
tion,  recollection,  invention,  reflexion,  comparing,  m.ethodizing,  judging.  But 
what  if  all  this  be  fo  ?  I  do  not  exclude  the  ufc  of  fach  fubiervient  powers,  or  other 
helps,  as  are  neceflary  to  the  exerting  this  faculty  of  reafon  3  nor  deny  the  mind 

^  simplex  ^  nuda,  'Veritas  efi  luculentior ;  -qtii^  fatis  ornatu  per  fe  eft :  adeoque  ornn'mentis  extrin- 
fia-is  additis  fucatsi  corrumpitur :  mendacium  verl  fpecie  placet  aliend,  ^^r.  Ladlant. 

G  z  matter 
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matter  to  work  upon.  I  may  allow  all  the  intelledual  faculties  their  proper  ofE* 
ces,  and  yet  make  reafon  to  be  what  I  have  defcribed  it  to  be. 

IX.  there  isfiich  a  thing  as  right  reafon:  or.  Truth  may  be  difcoverd  by  reafon^ 
ing  ^  The  word  reafon  has  feveral  acceptations.  Sometimes  it  is  ufed  for  that  pow- 
er mentiond  in  the  laftpropofitionj  as  when  we  fay,  Man  is  a  being  indued  with 
reafon.  And  then  the  fenfe  of  this  proportion  mufl  be  this ;  that  there  is  fuch  a 
life  to  be  made  of  this  power,  as  is  right,  and  will  manifeft  truth.  Sometimes  it 
feems  to  be  taken  for  thofe  general  truths,  of  which  the  mind  pofTelTes  it  felf  from 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  its  own  ideas,  and  by  which  it  is  governed  in  its  illati- 
ons and  conclufions  >  as  when  we  fiy,  Such  a  thing  is  agreeable  to  reafon :  for 
that  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  faid  genera! tmths,  and  that  authen- 
tic way  of  making  dedudions,  which  is  founded  in  them.  And  then  the  fenfe 
of  this  propofition  is,  that  there  are  fuch  general  truths,  and  fuch  a  right  way  of 
infening.  Again  5  fumetimes  it  feems  to  Hand  only  for  fome  particular  truth,  as  it 
is  apprehended  by  the  mind  with  the  caufes  of  it,  or  the  manner  of  its  derivation 
from  other  truth :  that  is^  it  differs  not  from  truth  except  in  this  one  refpe6t,  that 
it  is  conliderd  not  barely  in  itfelf,  but  as  the  effe6t  and  refult  of  a  procefs  of  reafon- 
ing ;  or  it  is  truth  with  the  arguments  for  our  alTent,  and  its  evidences  about  it  5 
as  v/hen  it  is  faid,  that  fuch  or  fuch  an  afjertion  is  reafon.  And  then  the  fenfe  of 
the  propofition  is,  that  there  are  truths  fo  to  be  apprehended  by  the  mind.  So 
all  comes  to  this  at  lafl  5  truth  (or  there  are  truths,  which)  may  be  difcoverd, 
•or  found  to  be  fuch,  by  reafoning. 

If  it  were  notfo,  our  rational  faculties,  the  nobleft  we  have,  would  be  vain. 

Befide^  that  it  is  fo,  appears  from  the  foregoing  propolitions  and  what  we  know 
within  our  felves.  'Tis  certain  we  have  immediate  and  abltrad  ideas :  the  relations 
of  thefe  are  adequately  known  to  the  mind,,  whole  ideas  they  are :  the  proportions 
expreffing  thefe  relations  are  evidently  known  to  be  true :  and  thefe  truths  mull 
have  the  common  privilege  and  property  of  all  truths,  to  be  true  in  all  the  parti- 
culars and  ufes,  to  which  they  are  applicable.  If  then  any  things  are  notified  to 
us  by  the  help  of  our  fenfes,  or  prefent  themfelves  by  any  other  way  or  means,  to 

*  That  way,  which  fome  Sceptics  take  to  prove  the  inexifteace  of  truth,  has  nothing  in  it,  unkfs 
.it  be  a  contradidion.  If  any  thing,  y^_y  they,  is  demonftrated  to.  be  true,  how  fliaU  it  be  knowoj 
that  that  demonftration  is  true?  Et'  i'i'i^snhtliuc,,  ^nr-A^a-i^  vikXiv,  %eic,  art  f^  tSto  ^AjjS-/?  sV<  5  hj 
iVws  he  'JcTrifcv.  Sext.  Emf.  Nor  do  I  well  comprehend  St,  Chryfojiom's  meaning,  when  he  lays,.  Ta 
AsyiO-jM/of?  X^J^a;^;^-^,  x^v  «>i^S-s?  f,,  i^iTTM  TrXyt^cipo^Cv.v  Tjj  '^v^v^  Traps^i^  }^  crt^iv  Itcxv'/iv.      For  as  no  mas 

iruly  believes  any  tting,  unlefs  he  has  a  rea&a  for  believing  it :  fo  no  reafon  can  be  Wronger  than 
deM&niiration. 

which. 
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wliich  tliefe  truths  may  be  immediately  applied,  or  from  whence  dedu6lions  may 
be  made  after  the  foremcntiond  manner^  new  truths  may  be  thus  colle6ted.  And 
fince  thefe  new  truths,  and  the  numerous  defcendents,  that  may  fpring  from  their 
loins,may  be  ufed  Hill  in  the  lame  manner,  and  be  as  it  were  the  feed  of  more  truth, 
who  can  tell  at  what  undcfcried  fields  of  knowledge  even  men  may  at  length  arrive? 
At  leaft  no  body  can  doubt,  but  that  much  truth,  and  particularly  of  that  kind, 
which  is  moll  ufeful  to  us  in  our  condu6l  here,  is  difcoverable  by  this  method. 

They,  who  oppugn  the  force  and  certainty  of  reafon,  and  treat  right  reafon  as  a 
Cbimara^  mull  argue  againft  reafon  either  with  reafon,  or  without  reafon.  In  the 
latter  way  they  do  nothing :  and  in  the  former  they  betray  their  own  caufe,  and 
ellabliih  that,  which  they  labor  to  dethrone.  To  prove  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
right  reafon  by  any  good  argument,  is  indeed  impoffiblc  :  bccaufe  that  would  be 
tofhew  there  is  fuch  a  thing,  by  the  manner  of  proving,  that  there  is  not. 

Axid  further y  if  this  propofitionbe  not  true,  there  is  no  right  reafoning  in  Eu- 
clid %,.  nor  can  we  be  fure,  that  what  is  there  demonftrated,  is  true.  But  to  fay  this 
I  am  fure  is  abfurd.  Nor  do  I  defire,  that  this  propofition,  which  I  here  main- 
tain, fhould  be  efleemd  more  certain  than  thofe  demonflrated  by  him  :  and  fo  ser^ 
tain  it  mufl  be  ^  becaufe  there  can  be  no  certainty  in  them,  if  this  be  not  true. 

The  great  ohje^ion  againfl  all  this  is  taken  from  the  many  inflances  of  falfe  rea- 
foning and  ignorance,  with  which  the  pradices,  difcourfes,  writings  of  mankind 
are  too  juflly  taxed.  But,in  anfwer  to  it,  I  would  have  it  minded,  that  I  do  not  fayj 
men  may  not  by  virtue  of  their  freedom  break  off  their  meditations  and  inquiries 
prematurely,  before  they  have  taken  a  fuf!icient  furvey  of  things  5  that  they  may 
not  be  prepofTelTed  with  inveterate  errors,  biafled  by  interefl,  or  earned  violently 
down  with  the  flream  of  a  fe6fc  or  fafhion,  or  dazled  by  fome  darling  notion  or 
bright  name  ^  3  that  they  may  not  be  unprovided  of  a  competent  flock  o£pr^cogmt-a. 
and  preparative  knowledge  5  that  (among  other  thingsj  they  may  not  be  ignorant 
of  the  very  nature  of  reafoning,  and  what  it  is  that  gives  finews  to  an  inferenccj 
and  makes  it  juflj  that  they  may  not  want  philofophy,  hifloiy,  or  other  learning 
requifite  to  the  underftanding  and  Hating  of  the  queflion  truly ;  that  tliey  may  not 
have  the  confidence  to  pretend  to  abilities,  which  they  have  not,  and  boldly  to 
judge  of  things,  as  if  they  were  quahfied,  when  they  are  not  j  that  they  may  not 
be  impotent  in  their  elocutionjand  mifreprefent  their  own  thoughts,  by  expreffing 
themfelves  ill,  even  when  within  themfelves  they  reafon  well  3  that  many  under- 
flandings  miaynot  be  naturally  grofs,  good  heads  often  indifpofed,  and  theablei^ 
judges  fometimes  overfeen,  through  inadvertence,  or  hafle  :  I  fay  none  of  thefe 


^  BfiHi  also  fdei  ponior9  k^U)  q^mm  ubi  falfA  nlgrd-vu  (tntor  exlfiit.  FEny, 
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tilings.  The  contrary  I  confefs  is  manifcfl::  and  it  is  in  oppofition  to  thofe  er- 
rors, which  appear  in  thefe  cafes  under  the  name  of  reafon,  that  we  are  forced 
to  add  the  epithet  rigbt^  and  to  fiy  right  reafon  inftead  oi reafon  only  3  to  diftin- 
guilh  it  from  that,  which  wrongfully  aiTumes  that  appellation.  Nor,  more- 
over, do  I  fay,  that  by  reafoning  the  truth  is  to  be  difcoverd  in  every  cafe  :  that 
would  imply  an  extent  of  knowledge,  which  we  cannot  pretend  to.  I  only 
fay,  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  right  reafon,  and  truth  difcoverable  by  it. 

I  might  add,  that  he,  whole  faculties  are  intire  and  found,  and  who  by  a  proper 

-exercife  of  his  mind  in  fcientiiic  lludies  firil  opens  and  enlarges  its  capacity,  and 

Tenders  his  intelle6luals  a6tive  and  penetrating  j  takes  care  to  furnifhhimfelf  with 

fuch  leading  truths,  as  may  be  ufeful  to  him,  and  of  which  he  is  affured  in  hig 

own  brell  3  and  in  treating  any  fubje6t  keeps  them  ftill  in  his  eye,  fo  that  his 

difcourfe  may  be  agreeable  to  them :  I  fay,  fuch  a  one  is  not  in  much  danger  of 

concluding  falfely.  He  mull  either  determin  rightly,  or  foon  find,  that  the  fub- 

jecl  lies  out  of  his  reach.  However  he  will  be  fenlible,  that  there  are  many  things 

within  his  fphere,  concerning  which  he  may  reafon  5  and  thai  there  are  truths  to 

tbe  found  by  this  ufeof  his  faculties,  in  which  he  may  fecurely  acquiefce. 

Thus  that  quelHon  fuppofed  to  be  asked  p.  27.  How  fijalla  man  know^  what  is 
-true  ?  is  in  part  anfwerd.  More  fhallbe  added  by  and  by  :  only  apropolition  or 
..two,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  mull  be  firllinferted. 

X.  I'd  aci  according  to  right  reafon^  and  to  a5i  according  to  truth  are  in  ejfeU  the 
fame  thing.  For  in  which  fenfe  foever  the  word  reafon  is  taken,it  will  Hand  either 
for  truth  itfelf,  or  for  that,  which  is  infrrumental  in  difcovering  and  proving  it 
to  be  fuch:  andthen,  with  refpe6tto  this  latter  fcnie,  whoever  is  guided  by  that 
faculty,  whofe  office  coniiils  in  diftinguifhing  and  pointing  out  truth,  mull  be 
a  follower  of  truth,  and  a6l  agreeably  to  it.  For  to  be  governed  by  any  faculty  or 
power  is  to  a6l  according  to  the  genuin  decilions  and  dictates  of  it. 

That  reafon,  which  is  right  (by  the  meaning  of  the  words)  muil  conclude 
■  rightly  :  but  this  it  cannot  do,  if  the  conclufion  is  not  true,  or  truth. 

That  is  (for  fo  I  would  be  underiloodj,  if  the  principles  and  premilTes  from 

whence  it  refults  are  trae%  and  certainly  known  to  be  fo^  theconclufion  may 

.be  taken  as  certain  and  abfolute  truth  :    but  otherwife  the  truth  obtaind  at  the 

end  of  the  argument  is  but  hypothetical,  or  only  this,  that  fuch  a  thing  is  fo, 

.  if  fuch  another,  or  fuch  others  are  fo  or  fo. 

-^  That  manner  of  demonftration,  in  which  it  has  been  pretended  truth  is  deduced  dire&ly  from 
that  which  is  falfe,  is  only  a  way  of  fliewing,  that  an  aflertion  is  true,  becaufe  its  contradidtory  is 
falfej  founded  in  that  known  rule,  Contrddliioru  necjimul  -verA,  necJimulfalfA  ejfe  pojfunf,  8cc. 
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XI.  To  be  governed  hjreafon  is  tbe  genera!  law  impofed by  the  Author  of  nature  * 
upon  them^  'whofe  uppermoft  faculty  is  reafon :  a^  the  dtSiates  of  it  in  particular  cafes 
are  the  particular  laws^  to  which  they  are  fuhjeSt,  As  there  are  beings,  which  have 
notfo  much  as  fenfe,  and  others  that  have  no  faculty  above  it^  fo  there  may  be 
fome,  who  are  indued  with  reafon,  but  have  nothing  higher  than  that.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  at  prefent  to  fuppofe  there  may  be  fuch .  And  then  if  reafon  be  the  upper ^ 
mofi  ficulty,  it  has  a  right  to  controll  the  reft  by  being  fuch.  As  in  fenlitive  ani- 
mals fenfe  commands  gravitation  and  mechanical  mictions  in  thofe  inftances,  for 
which  their  fenfes  are  given,  and  carries  them  out  into  fpontaneous  a6]:s  :  fo  in  ra« 
tional  animals  the  gradation  requires,    that  reafon  fhould  command  fenfe. 

It  is  plain,  that  reafon  is  of  a  commanding  nature  '° :  it  injoinsthis,  condemns 
that,  only  allows  fome  other  things,  and  will  be  paramount  (in  an  old  word  rl  hyt^ 
iMoviKo^)  if  it  is  at  all.  Now  a  beings  who  has  fuch  a  determining  and  governing 
power  fo  placed  in  his  nature,  as  to  be  eifential  to  him,  is  a  being  certainly 
fi-amed  to  be  governed  by  that  power.  It  feems  to  be  as  much  defigned  by  na- 
ture, or  rather  the  Author  of  nature,  that  rational  anim.als  fhould  ufe  their  rea- 
fon, and  fleer  by  it}  as  it  is  by  the  fhipwright,  that  the  pilot  fhould  dire6t  the- 
veflel  by  the  ufe  of  the  rudder  he  has  fitted  to  it.  The  rudder  would  not  be- 
there,  if  it  was  not  to  be  ufed :  nor  would  reafon  be  implanted  in  any  nature 
onlv  to  be  not  cultivated  and  neglected.  And  it  is  certain,  it  cannot  be  ufed, 
but  it  mufl  command  :  fuch  is  its  nature. 

It  is  not  in  one's  power  deliberately  to  refolve  not  to  be  governed  by  reafon* 
For  (here  the  fame  way  of  arguing  may  be  ufed,  that  v/as  lately)  if  he  could 
do  this,  he  mufl  either  have  fome  reafon  for  making  that  refolution,  or  none> 
If  he  has  none,  it  is  a  refolution,  that  flands  upon  no  foundation,  and  there- 
fore in  courfe  falls :  and  if  he  has  fome  reafon  for  it,  he  is  governed  by  reafon* 
-This  ^^;i^o;^/^^^^.f  that  reafon  mufl  govern. 

XII.  If  a  rational  heingy  as  fuch^  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  reafon^  and  this 
obedience^  or  practice  of  reafon^  coincides  with  the  obfervation  of  truths  thefe  things 
plainly  follow.  .       • 

^  Cuius  \_fHmmi  recioris  (^  domini'\  ad  naturAm  aft  a,  rut  so  ziera  ilia  ^  fumraa  lex  a  philofophis 

dicitur.  Cic.  Nop©-'  u-<^i<Uay,ii  6  o^Soi  P^o-y'^,  ix>  ^°  ^  ^iu'^  >i  "§  ow®^  B-r/ir^  <pB-ix,ero<;,  ci  ^u^ti^Ui^ 
t)  ir>iXcm  «'4'^%f?>  ^'^'^Z^^ii  a^'l-^r' ccB-xvKTU  (pvmxc,  k^^ci^r©^  <yii  uB-avaira  ^tl^voia rvTruB-it^.  Thilo^ud" 
More  to  this  purpofe  might  be  eafily  colledled.  ^  Af>y(B^  s,-(V  uy^y  0sS.  Tk.  'fud.        '  Ta  kyt- 

^jo'imov  }^  %v^nZc.v  -^  ■^vx.yii  fjA^<^.  M.  Anton.  Or  as  it  is  in  Vlaiiirch^  '^  "^^X^i  ^wtkIdv  /x£|®-,  Irin-^ 
cipatHs  in  Tully,  Summus  in  mimn  graduSi  Tert- 

'    ,      ■•    I .  That 
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I .  That  what  is  faidy^(57. 1,  prop,  TV.  iiiufl  be  true  with  refpe£l  to  fuch  a  being  for 
fliis  further  caufe ;  becaufe  to  him  nothing  can  be  right,  that  interferes  with  reafon, 
and  nothing  can  interfere  with  truth,  but  it  muft  interfere  with  reafon.  Such  a  har- 
mony there  is  between  them.  For  whatever  is  known  to  be  true,  reafon  either  finds 
it,  or  allows  it  to  be  fuch.  Nothing  can  be  taken  for  true  by  a  rational  being,if  he  has 
a  reafon  to  the  contrary,  i.  That  there  is  to  a  rational  being  fuch  a  thing  as  r^-Z/^/o*^ 
which  may  alfo  upon  this  further  account  properly  be  called  natural  For  certain- 
ly to  obey  the  law,  which  the  Author  of  his  being  has  given  him,  is  religion :  and 
to  obey  the  law,  which  He  has  given  or  reveaU  to  him  by  making  it  to  refult  from 
the  right  ufe  of  his  own  natural  faculties,  muft  be  to  him  his  natural  religion.  3 .  A 
careful  obfervation  of  truth,  the  way  to  happinefs,  and  the  pradice  of  reafon  arc 
in  the  iflue  the  fame  thing.  For,  of  the  two  laft,  each  fills  in  with  the  firft,  and 
therefore  each  with  other.  And  fo,  at  laft,  natural  religion  is  grounded  upon  this 
triple  and  ftri6b  alliance  or  union  o^ truth ^  happinefs^  and  reafon  j  all  in  the  lame  in- 
tercft,and  confpiring  by  the  fame  methodsjto  advance  and  perfe6t  human  nature  : 
and  its  trueft  definition  is,  fhepurfuit  of  happinefs  by  the  practice  of  reafon  and  truth. 

Permit  me  here  again  to  infert  an  obfervation  obiter. 

Obf  The  "fjT-i'^/jjei'  of  right  reafon  and  truth,  or  that  which  is  to  be  regarded  in 
judging  of  right  and  truth  is  private :  that  is^  every  one  muft  judge  for  himfelf. 
For  iince  all  reafoning  is  founded  originally  in  the  knowledge  of  one's  own  pri- 
vate ideas^  by  virtue  of  which  he  becomes  confcious  of  fome  firft  truths,  that 
are  undeniable ;  by  which  he  governs  his  fteps  in  his  purfuits  after  more  truths 
i^c.  the  criterion-,  or  that  by  which  he  tries  his  own  reafonings,  and  knows  them 
to  be  right,  muft  be  the  internal  evidence  he  has  already  of  certain  truths,  and 
the  agreeablenefs  of  his  inferences  to  them.  One  man  can  no  more  difcern  the 
obie6ls  of  his  own  underftanding,  and  their  relations,  by  the.  faculties  of  a- 
nother,  than  he  can  fee  with  another  man's  eyes,  or  one  fhip  can  be  guided  by 
the  helm  of  another.  They  muft  be  his  own  faculties  and  confcience,  that 
muft  determin  him.  Therefore  to  demand  another  man's  afTent  to  any  thing 
without  conveying  into  his  mind  fuch  reafons,  as  may  produce  a  fenie  of  the 
truth  of  it,  is  to  ere6b  a  tyranny  over  his  underftanding,  and  to  demand  a  tri- 
bute which  it  is  not  poffibk  for  him  to  pay  =*.  It  is  true  indeed,  tho  I  cannot  fee 
With  another  man's  eyes,yet  I  may  be  ailifted  by  another,  who  has  better  eves, 
in  finding  an  obje£l:  and  the  circumftances  of  it  >  and  fo  men  may  be  affifled  in 
makingtheir  judgments  of  things.  They  maybe  informed  of  things,  which  they 
did  not  know  before,  and  which  yet  require  a  place  among  tbofe.tliat  are  to  be 

'^  ^Vigio  cogi  non  ^oteft ,  verbis  fotih  qukm  uerberibHs  res  agsndA  eji,  m  Jit  volmtas.  La£t. 

confiderd  i 
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connderd :  and  they  may  be  dire6hed  what  to  advert  principally  upon  3  how  to  fbatc 
the  queftion  j  how  to  methodize  their  though ts,and  in  general  how  to  reafon :  e[pc'- 
ciallyifthey  want  learning,  or  have  only  that  part  of  it,  which  is  little  converfant 
in  clofe  reflexions,  and  doth  not  teaeh  them  to  reafon,  or  (as  the  cafe  too  often  is) 
teaches  them  not  to  reafon.  But  ftiil  this  is  all  in  order  to  produce  fuch  a  light  in 
them,  that  by  it  they  may  fee  and  judge  for  themfelves.  An  opinion,  tho  ever  fo  true 
and  certain  to  one  man,  cannot  be  transfafed  into  another  as  true  and  certain  by 
any  other  way,  but  by  Opening  his  underftanding,  and  affiiling  him  fo  to  order 
his  conceptions,  that  he  may  find  the  reafonablenefs  of  it  within  himfelf. 

To  prevent  mifcakes  I  pray  take  notice  here,  that,  tho  I  fay  men  muft  judge  for 
themfelves,  I  do  not  fay  they  mufi  in  all  cafes  a5i  according  to  their  private  and  An- 
gle judgm^ents.  In  refpe61:  of  fuch  things,  as  are  private,  and  concern  themfelves 
only  J  orfdchas  are  left  open  and  fubje^t  to  every  man's  ownfenfe,  they  may  and 
ought  5  only  prffendnga  due  deference  to  them,  who  differ  from  them,  and  are 
known  upon  other  occafions  to  havemiore  knowledge  and  literature  than  them- 
felves :  but  when  a  fociety  is  concerned,  and  hath  determind  any  thing,  it  may  be 
coniiderd  as  one  perfon,  of  v/hich  he,  who  diifents  from  the  reft,  is  only  perhaps  a 
fmall  particle  3  and  then  his  judgment  will  be  in  a  manner  abforbedand  drowndin 
that  of  the  m.ajority,  or  of  them  to  whom  the  power  of  judging  is  intruited.  But  I 
muft  not  digrefs  too  far  from  the  main  bufincfs,  the  ways  of  coming  at  truth. 

XIII.  I'he  reports  of  fenfe  are  not  of  equal  authority  with  the  dear  dem'0njiratim$ 
of  reafon^  when  they  happen  to  diffzr.  It  is  true,  the  idea$  caufedby  the  imprefiion 
of  fenfible  obje£ts  are  real  ideas,  and  truly  known  to  the  mind  as  they  are  in 
themfelves  >  and  the  mind  may  ufe  them,  and  reafon-truly  upon  them :  that  is^ 
the  mind  may  make  a  right  ufe  of  the  ideas ^  which  it  finds  in  itfelf.  But  then  whe- 
tlijei'  thefeare  the  true  e6bypes  of  their  originals,  and  drawn  to  the  life,  is  many 
times  a  queftion  >  and  many  times  it  is  evident  they  are  not.  For  that  which  has 
been  anticipated  under  pr.III.  but  properly  belongs  to  this,  muft  be  acknowled- 
ged. They  are  conveyd  through  media  and  by  inftruments  (lifceptive  of  different 
difpofitions  and  alterations,:  and  may  confequently  produce  different  reprefentati- 
ons  :  and  thefe  cannot  all  be  right.  But  fuppofe  thofe  inftruments  and  media 
to  be  as  intire  and  pure,  as  when  intireft  and  pureft  j  yet  ftill  there  rnay  be  'm 
many  refpecls  an  incapacity  in  the  faculty  to  notify  things  juft  as  tlicy  are.  How 
mightily  are  the  fhape  and  fize  of  a  vifible  object  varied  upon  us  according  to  its 
diftance,  and  the  fituation  of  the  place,  from  whence  the  profpecb  is  taken  ? 
Now  thefe  things  cannot  b^  fiidof  the  reports,  or  rather  determinations  of  rea- 
fon. For  in  pure  reafoning  we  ufe  our  own  ideas  for  themfelves^  and  fuch  as  the 
mind  knows  them  to  be,  not  as  reprefentatives  of  things,  that  maybefilfely 

:  H  •'    .  CAhibited, 
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exhibited.  This  internal  reafoning  may  indeed  be  wrongly  applied  to  external 
things,  if  we  reafon  about  them  as  being  what  they  are  not :  but  then  this  is 
the  fault  not  of  reafon,  but  of  fenfe,  which  reports  the  cafe  wrong  5  or  per- 
haps of  the  perfon,  who  has  not  been  fufficiently  induftrious  to  inform  himfelf. 

That  fame  fam.iliar  inftance  of  vifion  proves  further,  that  reafon  may  be  appli- 
ed to  over-rule  and  correti  fenfe.  For  when  the  pi6tures  of  objects  are  pricked  out 
by  the  pencils  of  rays  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  do  not  give  the  true  figure 
of  thofe  objeibs  fas  they  not  always  do,  being  diverfly  projected,  as  the  hues 
proceeding  from  the  feveral  points  happen  to  fall  upon  that  concave  furfacej , 
this,  tho  it  might  impofe  upon  a  being,  that  has  no  faculty  fuperior  to  fenfe, 
doth  nor:  impofe  upon  our  reafon,  which  knows  how  the  appearance  is  alterdj 
and  why.  To  think  the  fun  =  is  not  bigger,  than  it  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  ^^ 
feems  to  be  the  lafl:  degree  of  flupidity.  He  mull  be  a  brute  ((o  far  from  being 
a  philofopher),  who  does  not  know,  that  the  fame  line  (v.  g.  the  diameter  of 
the  fun)  at  different  dillances  fubtends  different  angles  at  the  eye.  A  fmall  mat- 
ter of  reafon  may  ferveto  confute  fenfe  in  this  and  the  like  cafes. 

Ohj.  How  can  reafon  be  more  certain  thanyi/^/^,  lince  reafon  isfbunded  in  ab- 
ilrafbions,  which  are  originally  taken  from  fenlible  obje6ts  ?  j^nf.  Perhaps  the 
mind  may  by  being  exercifed  at  firft;  about  particular  obie61;s  by  degrees  find  in 
itfelf  this  capacity  of  confidering  things  by  their  fpecieSj  making  abftradionsj 
^c.  which  it  would  not  have  done,  had  it  never  known  any  of  thefe  particulars,. 
But  then  after  it  has  found  this  capacity  in  itfelf,  and  attaind  to  the  knowledge 
of  abftrafb  and  general  ideas^  I  do  not  fee  why  this  capacity  of  reafoning  by 
the  help  of  them  may  not  be  ufed,  upon  this  proficience,  to  cenfure  and  cor- 
rect the  advices  of  fenfe  concerning  evenfuch  particulars,  as  firft  gave  occalion 
to  the  mind  to  exert  this  capacity  and  raife  it  felf  Is  it  a  new  thing  for  a  fcKo- 
lar  to  make  fuch  a  progreis  in  learning,  as  to  be  able  afterward  to  teach  the 
mailer,  from  whom  he  received  his  firft  rudiments?  May  not  the  modern  phi- 
lofopliers  corxcft  the  ancients,  becaufe  thefe  firft  ftiewd  them  the  way,  and  led 
them  into  the  ftudy  of  nature  ?  If  we  look  impartially  into  the  hiftory  of  learnings 
and  even  of  religion,  we  fliall  find  that  truth  has  generally  advanced  by  de- 
grees^ and  many  times  (very  many  >  as  if  that  was  the  method  of  introducing 
knowledge  among  men)  rifen  out  o^  fable  and  err  or  ^  which  gave  occafion  to 
thofe  inquiries,  by  which  themfehes  were  deted'ed.  Thus  blind  ignorance  was 
fucceedcd  by  a  twilight  of  fenfe :  this  brightend  by  degrees  :   at  laft  the  fun  as 

'  Tantidus  ille -fol.  Lucr,  Poor  creafure!  ^  Nee  nlm'io  folis  major  rota — —  "Effepotefl^ 

ncfiris  quam fenjihus  ejf>  y'sdetHr,  Lucr=     Zpcmns  dutem  pojfe  putat  etimn  mineretn  ejfe  quam  videa- 
tur,  6cc.  Cic. 

it 
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It  were  rofe  upon  fome  parts  of  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and  deard  up  many 
thmo-s:  and  I  believe  many  more  \vill  in  time  be  cleard,  which,  whatever  men 
think,  are  yet  in  their  dark  and  uncultivated  ftatc.  The  underftanding,  tho  it 
ftarts  irom  particulars^  in  time  makes  a  further  progrefs,  taking  in  generals^  and 
fuch  notions  logical,  metaphylical,C5f  ^.  as  never  could  poffibly  come  in  by  the  fen- 
fes  ^  Befide,  further,  the  capacity  itfelf  of  admitting  and  confidering  general  ideas 
was  originally  in  the  mind,  and  is  not  derived  from  without.  The  intelligences 
communicated  by  fenfc  are  only  an  occafion  of  uiing  what  it  had  before  ^.  Juft  as 
a  mafter  may,  by  the  exercifes  he  fets,  excite  the  fuperior  capacity  of  his  fcholan 
In  a  word^  no  man  doth,  or  can  pretcad  to  believe  his  fenfes,  when  he  has  a 
reafon  againft  it  :  whicli  is  an  irrefragable  proof,  that  reafonis  above fenfe  and 
controlls  it.     But, 

XIV.  'the  reports  of  fenfe  may  he  taken  for  true^  'when  there  is  no  reafon  againfi 
it  *^.  Becaufe  when  there  is  no  reafon  not  to  believe,  that  alone  is  a  reafon  for 
believing  them.  And  therefore,  ._  . 

XV.  In  this  cafe  to  a5l  according  to  them  (i.  e.  as  taking  the  informations  of 
fenfe  to  be  true)  is  to  a5l  according  to  reafon  and  the  great  law  of  our  nature. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  two  ways,  by  which  we  may  afTure  our  felves 
of  the  truth  o£many  things  ^  j  or  at  leafb  may  attain  fuch  a  degree  of  certainty, 
as  will  be  fuflRcient  to  determin  our  pra^ice  :  by  reafon^  and  by  fenfe  under  the 
government  of  reafon  j  that  is^  when  reafon  fupports  it,  or  at  leaft  doth  not  op- 
pofe  it.  By  the  former  we  difcover  fpeculative  truths  3  by  the  latter,  or  both 
together  matters  of  fact. 

XVI.  Where  certainty  is  not  to  he  had^^  prohahility  muft  he  fuhfiituted  into  the 
place  of  it :  that  is,  it  mufi  he  confiderd^  which  fide  of  the  que f  ion  is  the  moreprohahle. 

Probability,  or  that,  which  in  this  cafe  may  incline  one  to  beheve  any  propoli- 
tion  to  be  true  rather  than  falfe,  or  any  thing  to  he  rather  than  not  to  he^  or  the 

^  Natura  etlam  nullo  docente  profecld  ab  iis,  qfiorum,  ex  prima  ^  inchoatu  imelligentia,  gemra 
cognovit,  confirmat  ipfa  per  fe  ratimem,  O'  perjicit.  Cic.  ''  Sem'nia  nobis  fcient'u dedit  [natu- 

rei]  fcientiam  non  dedit.  Sen.  ^  Sifanifunt  \_fenfHs'],  (Qpv/ilenfes,  (^  ownia  remcventur,  qu& 

obfidnt  ^-  impediunt.  Cic.  ' .  ^  Socrcttes's  laying,  ap.-Cic.  nihil  fe  fcire,  nifi  id  ipfum,  favours 
of  aa  afFedcd  humility,  and  muft  not  be  underftood  ftriftly.  But  they,  who  followd,  went  further 
^^~ — —omnes  piine  I'ereres  :  qui  nihil  cognofci,  nihil  per  dpi,  7iihil  fciri  poffe  dixerunt)  :  and  particularly 
Arcefilas  negabat  ejfe  quidquam  cj^uodfciri  pojjet,  ne  illud  quidem  ipfum,  quod  Socrates  fibi  reliq^uijfet. 
And  thus  the  abfurdity  grew  to  a  fize,  that  was  monftrous.  For  no  man  can  aft,  or  even  be  alive, 
f  F  he  knows  nothing  at  all.  Befide,  to  know  that  one  knows  no  thing,  is  a  contradidion :  and  not 
to  know,  that  he  knows  even  that,  is  not  to  know,  v/hether  he  knows  any  thing  or  notj  and  that 
is  to  know  rbr  c  ught  he  knows.       ;  ^  Nee  fcire  fas  ejl  omnia.  Hor: 

Hi  y    contrary. 
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contrary,  will  generally  fhewitfelf  upon  the  application  of  tliefe  andfuch  like 
rules.  I .  That  may  be  reckond  probable,  v/hich,  in  the  eftimation  of  reafon 
appears  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  conjiitution  of  nature.  No  body  can  certain- 
ly foretell,  t\\d.tftce-ace  will  come  up  upon  two  dies  fairly  thrown  before  ambs- 
ace  :  yet  any  one  would  choofe  to  lay  the  former,  becaufe  in  nature  there  are 
twice  as  many  chances  for  that  as  for  the  other.  If  a  ftroUing  wolf  fhould 
light  upon  a  lamb,  it  is  not  evidently  known,  that  he  will  tear  the  lamb :  but 
there  is  fuch  a  natural  propenfion  in  that  kind  to  do  it,  that  no  body  would  much 
queftion  the  event.  fThis  inilance  might  have  been  taken  from  amonpH  men 
who  are  generally  as  far  as  they  can  be,  wolves  one  to  another.)  If  a  parent 
caufes  his  child  to  be  inll;ru6ted  in  the  foundations  of  ufeful  learnino-  educates 
him  virtuoully,  and  gives  him  his  firil:  impulfe  and  dire6Lion  in  the  way  to  true 
happinefs,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  proceed  and  continue  in  it  3  than  he  would 
be  to  hit  upon  it,  and  continue  in  it  too,  if  he  was  left  to  himfelf  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  own  paflions,  or  the  influence  of  thofe  people,  into  whafe  hands 
he  might  fall,  the  bias  of  the  former  lying  tovv^ards  vice,  andmifery  in  the  end 
and  the  plurality  of  the  latter  being  either  wicked  or  ignorant  or  both.  So 
that  the  advantage  in  point  of  probability  is  on  the  fide  of  good  education  ^ 
When  Herodotus  writes,  that  the  Egyptian  priefls  reported  the  fun  had  within 
the  compafs  of  1 1 340  years  twice  rifen  where  it  now  fets,  and  fet  where  itrifes  ^ 
v/hat  is  fit  to  be  believed  concerning  the  truth  of  this  relation  (as  of  many  others) 
is  eafily  difcernable  by  this  rule.  Herodotus^  poffibiy  delightino-  in  teratical 
ftoriesj  might  tell  what  he  never  heard  :  or  the  palTage  may  be  an  interpolati- 
on 5  or  it  may  be  alterd  in  tranfcribing  :  or  the  priefts,  who  pretended  much  to  a 
knowledge  of  great  antiquities,  might  out  of  mere  vanity,  to  fhew  what  chil- 
dren the  GreekswQYt  inrefped  of  them,  invent  fuch  a  monrtrous  relation,  and  im- 
pofe  it  upon  them,  whom  they  thought  to  have  not  muchfcience  among  them : 
or  it  might  be  got  into  their  memoirs  before  their  time,  who  related  it  to  He- 
rodotus ^  and'fo  pafsuponpofterity,  as  many  other  fictions  and  legends  have  done. 
Thefe  are  fuch  things,  as  are  well  known  to  have  happend  often.  But  that 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  about  her  axis  fhould  be  inverted,  is  d.  pheno- 
menon^ that  has  never  been  known  to  happen  by  any  body  elfe,  either  before 
or  iince  5  that  is  favourdby  no  obfervation^  and  that  cannot  be  without  great 

»  This  was  the  opinion  of  a  wife  man.    HSJOQ  "ilD^  S^b  ppT""  'D  ^^  ij"n  13  Vy  "iyab  ^nn. 

Prov.  For  ^iHH  by  HinaD  nspTH  iD^2  nro^bni  —  '(^^-n  by  ninsD  s^in  nnysn  -"D^n  n^D^bn" 

^ab  'ven.     Oy  {fjiKPov  24c!.<ps^i  TO  4r'r«?  «  »r«?  h^l^  ck  nuv  l^l^iSj^,  ^.^'a  xA{/.7ToXv    fA.Z>Mv  ^  to  ttxv. 

alteration 
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alteration  in  the  mundane  fyftem,  or  thofe  laws  by  which  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  of  our  earth  among  the  reft,  are  governd.     That  this  account  then 
maybe  filfeis  very  conflftent  with  the  humor  and  circumftances  of  mankind  : 
but  that  it  fhould  be  true  is  very  inconiiftent  with  thoie  laws,  by  which  the  mo- 
tions of  the  ccleftial  bodies  feem  to  be  regulated,  and  tend  to  perfevere  in  their 
prefent  courfes  anddire6tions.  It  is  therefore  in  nature  much  more  probable,  that 
this  account  is  falfe.  The  odds  are  on  that  fide.    i.  When  any  obfervation  hath 
hitherto  conliantly  held  true,  or  moji  commonly  proved  to  be  fo,  it  has  by  this  ac- 
quired an  eftablifhd  credit  5  the  caufe  may  be  prefumed  to  retain  its  form.er  force  ^ 
and  the  effed  may  be  taken  as  probable,  if  in  the  cafe  before  us  there  doth  not 
appear  fomething  particular,  fome  reafon  for  exception.    No  man  can  demon- 
itrate,  that  the  fun  will  rife  again,  yet  every  one  doth,  and  muft  a6t,  as  if  that 
was  certain^ :  becaufe  we  apprehend  nodecay^in  the  caufes,  which  bring  about 
this  appearance,  nor  have  any  other  reafon  to  miftruft  the  event,  or  think  it  will 
be  otherwife  a  few  hours  hence,  than  it  has  been  hitherto.  There  is  no  apodi6ti- 
cal  argument  to  prove,  that  any  particular  man  will  die  :   but  yet  he  muft  be 
more  than  mad,   who  can  prefume  upon  immortality  here,  when  he  finds  fo 
many  generations  all  gone  to  a  man,  and  the  fame  enemies^  that  have  laid  them 
Droftratc,  ftill  purfuing  ihtiwi Glories.  Thefeand  fuchhke,  thoin  ftridnefs  per- 
haps not  certainties,  are  juftly  current  for  fuch.    So  great  is  their  probability. 
,,  There  are  other  obfervations,  which,  tho  not  fo  infillible  as  thofe,  deferve  yet 
to  be  thought  of,  and  to  have  a  fliare  in  the  dire6lion  of  our  judgments.  Ex.gr, 
There  have  been  men  in  the  world  and  no  doubt  ft  ill  are,  who,  having  had  op- 
portunities ofimpofing  faliities  upon  mankind,  qf  cheating,  or  committing  o- 
ther  wickednefs,  have  yet  in  Ipite  of  temptation  prefeiTcd  their  integrity  and 
virtue :  but,  ftnce  opportunity  has  lb  feldom  fliild  to  corrupt  them  who  have 
been  in  poileiTion  of  her,  and  men's  interefts  and  pafnons  continue  in  general 
the  fame,  it  is  more  probable  her  charms  will  ftill  have  the  fame  power  and  ef- 
fe<5l:,  which  they  ufe  to  have  5  which  whoever  doth  not  mind,  will  be  v/ofully 
obnoxious  to  be  abufed  by  ir^x\.d,s pious  and  impious^.  Briefly,  when  there  is  no 
particular  reafon  for  the  contrary,  what  has  oftneft  happend,  may  from  experi- 
ence moft  reafonably  be  expected  to  happen  again.     3 .  When  neither  nature  noi- 
other  obfervations  point  out  the  probable  conjecture  to  us,  we  muft  be  deter- 
mind  (if  it  be  necellary  for  us  to  be  determind  at  all)  by  the  reports,  and 
fenfe  of  tliemj     whom  we  apprehend,    judging    with   the   beft   skill   we 

«  l^in  unroD  QPiy-  .      ^  --i^-i  ^3^  p/3^1  inS.Prov.  (which  fure  one  may  convert  thus; 

■    £<in  Tis  nm  nil  r<u^y:iT\.)  ,■.--, 
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Iiave%  loht  TCio^^knoiving  ^  ^ndihoneft  ^.   Of  all  tliefe  rules  thej^r/?  is  that  which 
deferves  the  principal  regard ;  the  other  two  are  of  ufe,  when  nature  fo  utterly  ex- 
cludes us  from  her  bofom,  that  no  opportunity  is  alio  wd  of  making  a  judgment. 
JLi^/7}',  when  nature,  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  fame  event,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  bell  judges  concurr  to  make  any  thing  probable,  it  is  fo  in  the  higheft  degree. 

It  appears  from  what  hasbeen  faid  concerning  the  nature  and  foundations  o^prO" 
hahility^  that  the  force  of  it  refults  from  obfei-vation  and  reafon  together.  For  here 
the  one  is  not  fufficient  without  the  other.  Reafon  without  obfervation  wants 
matter  to  work  upon :  and  obfervations  are  neither  to  be  made  juftly  by  our  felves, 
nor  to  be  rightly  chofen  out  of  thofe  madehy  others,  nor  to  be  aptly  applred, 
without  the  affiilance  of  reafon.  Both  together  may  fupport  opinion  and  pra6tice 
in  the  ab  fence  of  knowledge  and  certainty.  For  thofe  obfervations  upon  the  na- 
ture of  men  and  things,  which  we  have  made  our  felves,  we  know^  and  our 
own  reafoning  concerning  them,  and  deductions  from  them  we  know :  and  from 
hence  there  cannot  but  arife  in  many  cafes  an  internal  obhgation  to  give  our  aflent 
to  this,  rather  than  that  j  or  to  a6t  one  way,  rather  than  another.  And  as  to  the 
obfervations  of  others,  they  may  be  fo  cautioufly  and  skilfully  feled:ed,  as  to  be- 
come almoft  our  own  J  finceour  own  reafon  and  experience  may  dire6t  us  in  the 
choice  and  ufe  of  them.  The  remarks  and  advice  of  old  men\  who  have  gone 
through  variety  offcenes,  lived  long  enough  to  fee  the  confequences  of  their  own 
and  other  peoples  a6lings,  and  can  now  with  freedom  ^  look  back  and  tell  where 
they  erred,  are  ordinarily  fure  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  of  young  and  raw  a6tors. 
The  ^^i??;^.'?,  apologues,  ^c.  of  wife  meji^  and  fuch  as  have  made  it  their  bufinefs 
•  to  be  ufeful  fpies  upon  nature  and  mankind,  n^tioii'Apro'verhsj  and  the  like  ^5  may 
be  taken  as  maxims  commonly  true.  Men  in  their  feveral  profeilions  and  arts,  in 
which  they  have  been  educated,  and  exercifed  themfclves  all  their  days,  muH; 
be  fuppofed  to  have  greater  knowledge  and  experience,  than  others  canufually 

»  Statuere  en'sm,  qui  fit  fiftens,  vel  maximevuletur  ejje  faplentls.  Cic.  ^  Non  nwmro  h&c 

\mVicmtnr,  [ed  pnclere,  as  r«/^^peaks  upon  another  occaiicn.  Therefore  I  cannot  without  a  degree 
of  indignation  find  a  fort  of  writers  pleafing  themfelves  with  having  difcoverd  feme  uncivilized  na- 
tions, which  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  (^c.  and  then  applying  their  obiervations  to 
the  fervice  of  atheifm.  As  if  ignomnce  could  prove  any  thing,  or  alter  its  nature  by  being  general! 
<^  jlrifiotle's  known  rule  is  'Eys'slat,  ret  d'ex.SiTH  ttu-ctiv,  n  roTq  TrMt^oic,,  <4  roT?  c-o(po7ti'  y^  T^Tcic,,  h  roT^ 
TTxtTiv,  ii  roi?  5j-A£iVo{?,  «  roi'i  ^Aci>.jr«  ymplyjoic,  «j  cAi^a'ipic,.    But  it  is  not  applicable  to  all  cafes.        '^  Lcy^iX 

fm^.  TToisc  Tie  i^i.  Flato.  ^  When  Sophocles,  now  grown  old,  was  asked,   TiZg  t^^'s  K-po? 

r' cUpcoS^la-iiX',    h.e  anfwerd,   Eu(pyifX,!t,  a  a;v3-p&?r:--    tlcr^sVoIet  yjf  T.ri  kvro  k7Ti<pv'ycv,  acrTrse  XvTiZvrci  tivcc 

^i^i^ci.  flato,  (^  fi-L  I  '^v  (i^ci}(,H  a-(piifiXoiTO)i  vSv  'db<i}(;,e>yToi .  Pint. 

have  : 
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Rave :  and  therefore,  if  through  want  of  capacity  or  honefty  they  do  not  either 
lofe,  or  behe  their  opportunities  and  experience,  they  are  in  refped  of  thofe 
things,  to  which  they  have  been  bred  and  inured,  more  to  be  reUed  upon.  And, 
lallly,  hijiories  written  by  credible  and  induftrious  authors,  and  red  with  judg- 
ment, may  fupply  us  with  examples,  parallel  cafes,  and  general  remarks,  profit- 
able in  forming  our  manners,  and  opinions  too.  And  by  the  frequent  perufal  of 
them,  and  meditation  upon  them  a  dexterity  in  judging  of  dubious  cafes  is  ac- 
quired. Much  of  the  temper  of  mankind,  much  of  the  nature  and  drift  of  their 
counfels,  much  of  the  courfe-of  Divine  providence  is  vifible  in  them. 

To  conclude  y  that  we  ought  to  ioWov^ probability^  when  certainty  leaves  us^ 
is  plain:  becaufe  then  it  becomes  the  only  light  and  guide  Vv'e  have.  For  unlefs  it 
is,  better  to  wander  and  fluftuate  in  ahfolute  uncertainty  than  to  follow  fuch  a 
guide  >  unlefs  it  be  reafonableto  put  out  our  fi2;2-r//f,  becaufe  we  have  not  the  light 
of  the.  fun  J  it  muft  be  reafonable  to  dire6t  our  fleps  by  probability,  when  we 
have  nothing  clearer  to  walk  by.  And  if  it  be  reafonable,  we  are  obliged  to  do  it 
by  prop.  XL  When  there  is  nothing  above  probability^  it  doth  govern :  when 
there  is  nothing  in  the  oppofite  fcale,  or  nothing  of  equal  weight,  this  in  the 
courfe  of  nature  muft  turn  the  beam.  Tho  a  man,  to  refume  the  inftance  be- 
fore, cannot  demonftrate  th-^t  Jice-ace  will  come  up  before  ambs-ace^  he  would, 
find  himfelf  obliged  (if  he  could  be  obliged  to  lay  at  all)  to  lay  on  that  fide  : 
nor  could  he  not  choofe  to  do  it.  Tho  he  would  not  be  certain  of  the  chance^ 
he  would  be  certain  of  his  own  obligation,  and  on  which  fide  it  lay. 

Here  then  is  another  way  ofdifcovering,  if  not  truth^  yet  what  in  pra<5i:icemay 
be  fuppofed  to  be  truth,   'ithat  is,  we  may  by  this  way  difcover,  whether  fuck . 
propofitions  as  thefe  be  true,   /  ought  to  do  ibis,  rather  than  that  %  or,  to  think 
fo,  rather  than  the  contrary. 

Obf.  I  have  done  now  what  I  chiefly  intended  here.  But,  over  and  above  that^  , 
we  may  almofi  from  the  pi-emifTes  collciSlj 

Flrjl^  the  principal  caufes  o£error^  Vv'hich  I  take  to  be  fiich  as  thefe.     i .  Want  . 
o^ faculties  -,  when  men  pretend  to  judge  of  things  above  them.    As  fome  (ftray°  - 
ing  out  of  their  proper  element,  and  falUng  into  the  dark,  where  they  find  no  ■ 
ideas  but  their  own  dreams,  come  toj  afTert  what  they  have  no  reafon  to  affert : 
fo  others  deny  what  there  is  the  higheft  reafon  to  believe,  only  becaufe  they  can-  ■ 
.  not  comprehend  it.     i.  Want  of  due  reflexion  upon  thofe  ideas  we  have,  or  may 
have:    by  which  it  comes  topafs,  that  men  are  defticute  of  that  knowledge^?  > 
which  is  gaind  by  the  contemplation  of  them,    and  their  relations  -,   mifapply 
names,  confufedly  :  and  fometimesdeal'ina  fet  of  words  and  phrafes,  ta which../. 
F  n&.; 
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no  ideas  at  all  belong,  and  which  have  indeed  no  meaning.     Of  kin  to  this  is, 
3.  Want  of  proper  qualifications  and '^^«''r«''^^!r-'«T«.     As,   when  illiterate  peo- 
ple invade  the  provinces  of  fcholars  3    the  half-letterd  are  forward,   and  arro- 
Sfate  to  themfelves  what  a  modeft^   [iudious  man  dares  not  ^ ,    tho  he  knows 
more  5  and  fcholars,  that  have  confined  themfelves  to  one  fort  of  literature, 
lanch  out  into  another  :  unfuccefsfully  all.    4.  Not  underilanding  in  what  the^ 
nature  and  force  of  ajuft  confequence  confifts.     Nothing  more  common  than 
to  hear  people  allert,  that  fuch  a  thing  follows  from  fuch  a  thing  3    when  it 
doth  not  follow  :    /.  e,  when  fuch  a  confequence  is  founded  in  no  axiom,   no 
theorem,  no  truth  that  we  know  of.     j".  Defe6ts  of  memory  and  imagination- 
For  men  in  reafoning  make  much  ufe  of  thefe  :    memory  is  upon  many  occa- 
fions  confulted,  andfometimes  draughts  made  upon  the  j^/5^;2?^y3'.   If  then  they 
depend  upon  thefe,  and  thele^happen  to  be  weak,  clouded,  perverted  any  way, 
things  may  be  mifreprefented,  and  men  led  out  of  the  way  by  mif-fhapen  ap- 
paritions.    There  ought  to  be  therefore  a  little   dijiruji  of  thefe  faculties,  and 
fuch  proper  helps  ought  to  beufed,  as  perhaps  the  hejl  judgments  want  the  moil;. 
6.  Attributing  too  much  to  fenfe.     For  as  neceilary  as  our  fenfes  are  to  us, 
there  are  certainly  many  things,   Vs^hich  fall  not  within  their  notice  3    many, 
which  cannot  be  exhibited  after  the  manner  of  fenfible  objects,  and  to  which 
no  images  belong.     Every  one,  who  has  but  juft  faluted  the  mathematics  and 
philofophy,  mull  be  convinced,  that  there  are  many  things  in  nature,  which 
feem  abfurd  to  fenie,  and  yet  muil  be  admitted.     7.  Want  of  retirement^  and  the 
pra6tice  of  thinking  and  reafoning  by  our  felves  ^.     A  rambling  and  irregular 
life  mull;  be  attended  with  a  loofe  and  irregular  head,    iil-conneded  notions, 
and  fortuitous  conclufions.     Truth  is  the  offspring  o£  filence^  unbroken  medi- 
tations, and  thoughts  often  revifed  and  corrected.  8.  The  ftrength  of  appetites, 
pailions,  prejudices.    For  by  thefe  the  underfranding  may  be  corrupted,  or  over- 
born :  or  at  lead  the  operations  of  the  mind  muft  be  much  obftructed  by  the  in- 
trufion  of  fuch  folicitors,  as  are  no  retainers  to  the  rational  powers,  and  yet  ftrong, 
and  turbulent,  ilmong  other  prejudices  there  is  one  of  a  particular  nature,  which 
you  muft  have  obferved  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  caufes  of  modern  irreligion. 
Whilft  fome  opinions  and  rites  are  carried  to  fuch  an  immoderate  height,  as  ex- 
pofes  the  abfurdity  of  them  to  the  view  of  alm.oft  every  body  but  them  who  raife 
thc-m,not  only  gentlemen  of  the  belles  let  t  res  j  but  even  men  of  common  fenfc,  many 
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times  fee  through  them ,  and  then  out  of  indignation  and  an  exceflive  renitence, 
not  feparating  that  which  is  true  from  that  which  is  falfe,  they  come  to  deny  both, 
and  fall  back  into  the  contrary  extreme,  a  contempt  of  all  religion  in  general  '. 
p.  Ill  Hating  of  a  queftion  -,  when  men  either  put  it  wrong  themfelves,  or  accept  it 
fo  put  from  others.  A  fmall  addition  or  falfity  flipped  into  the  cafe  will  ferment, 
and  fpread  itfelf :  an  artificial  color  may  deceive  one :  an  incumberd  manner  may 
perplex  one.  The  queftion  ought  to  be  prefented  before  its  judge  clean,  and  in  its 
natural  ftate,  without  difguife  or  diftortion.  To  this  laft  may  be  fubjoind  another 
caufe,  nearly  allied  toitj  not  fixing  the  fenfe  of /^r«;j,  and/which  muft  often  fol- 
low) not  rightly  imderftanding  what  it  is,  that  is  to  be  exam ind  and  refolved. 

Secondly^  the  reafon  why  the  many  are  commonly  in  the  wrong  and  fo  wretch- 
edly misjudge  things.     The  generality  of  people  are  not  fufiiciently  prepared, 
by  a  proper  education,  to  find  truth  by  rcafoning.     And  of  them,  who  have 
liberal  education,   lome  are  foon  immerfed  and  loft  in  pleafurcs,  or  at  leaft  in 
falhionable  methods  of  living,  rolling  from  one  vifit  or  company  to  another  ^, 
and  flying  from  nothing  fo  much  as  from  themfelves  and  the  quiet  retreats  proper 
for  meditation  and  reafoning  :  others  become  involved  in  bufinefs  and  the  intri- 
cate afl^airs  of  life,  which  demand  their  attention,  and  ingrofs  their  time :  others  fall 
into  a  flothful  neglect  of  their  ftudies  and  difufe  of  what  th'^v  have  learnt,  or 
want  help  and  means  to  proceed,   or  only  defign  to  deceive  life  and  gratify 
themfelves  with  the  amufements  and  fenfual  parts  of  learning :  and  others  there  are, 
whofe  misfortune  it  is  to  begin  wrong,  to  begin  with  the  conclufion  5  taking  their 
opinions  from  places,  where  they  have  been  bred,  or  accommodating  them  to 
their  fituation  in  the  world,  and  the  conditions  of  that  imployment,  by  which 
they  are  to  get  their  bread,  before  they  have  ever  confiderd  them  >   and  then 
making  the  fubfequent  bufinefs  of  their  lives  to  difpute  for  them,  and  maintain 
them,  right  or  wrong.  If  fuch  men  happen  to  be  in  the  right,  it  is  luck,  and  part 
of  their  portion,  not  the  eff'edt  of  their  improvements  :  and  ifthey  happen  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  the  more  they  ftudy,  and  the  more  learning  they  get,  the  more  they 
are  confirmed  in  their  errors  j    and  having  fet  out  with  their  backs  upon  truth, 
the  further  they  go,  the  more  they  recede  from  it.  Their  knowledge  is  a  kind  of 
negative  quantity,  fo  much  worfc  or  lefs  than  no  knowledge.  Of  this  fort  there 
are  many  ;  and  very  few  indeed  fwith  rcfpc61:  to  the  bulk  of  mankind^,  wliofe  de- 
terminations and  temnts  were  ever  in  the  form  of  queftions :  there  could  not  other- 
wife  be  fo  many  fe<5ts  and  different  denominations  of  men,  as  there  are,  upon 

8  Aliis  nulltis  efl  ileorum  refpectus,  aliU  fudendus.  Plin.  Sen.     The  former  part  of  this  observation 
is  \n  truth  the  effe(fi  of  the  latter.  ^  Tudet  dicere  frequmiam  [almand't,  5cc.  Hieron, 
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the  face  of  the  earth.  The  fum  of  all  in  a  few  words  is  this :  many  quaHficati- 
ons  arerequifite  in  order  to  judge  of  fome  truths,  and  particularly  thofe  which 
are  of  greateji  importance :  proper  learning  and  penetration,  vacancy  from  bufi- 
nefs,  a  detachment  from  the  intereft  of  all  parties,  much  fincerity  and  a  perfe£t 
reftgnation  to  the  government  of  reafon  and  force  of  truth  5  which  are  things 
not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  ufual  ignorance,  paffions,  tumultuary  lives,  and 
other  circumftances  v>^hich  carry  moll  men  tranfverfe. 


Se61:.  IV.  Of  the  Obligations  ofimperJeB  Beings 
"with  refpe^  to  their  power  of  a6ling. 

THere  remains  yet  another  queflion,  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  propofed  by  an 
objeftor,  which  muft  not  be  forgot  5  and  upon  which  I  fhall  beftow 
this  very  fhort  fe6tion.  The  queflion  was  this,  If  a  man  can  find  out  truths 
may  he  not  'want  the  power  of  ailing  agreeably  to  it  ? 

I.  Nothing  is  capahk  of  no  obligation.  For  to  oblige  nothing  is  the  fame  as  not 
to  oblige. 

II.  So  far  as  any  being  has  no  power^  or  opportunity  of  doing  any  things  fo  far  is 
that  being  incapable  of  any  obligation  to  do  it :  or,  no  being  is  capable  of  any  obligation 
to  do  that^  which  it  has  not  power  or  opportunity  to  do.  For  that  being,  which 
has  not  the  faculties  or  opportunity  neceifary  to  the  doing  of  any  thing,  is  in  re- 
fpecb  of  that  thing  a  being  utterly  una^live,  no  agent  at  all,  and  therefore  as  to 
that  a6t  nothing  at  all. 

To  require  or  command  one  to  do  any  thing  is  to  require  him  to  apply  a  power 
fuperiorto  thercfiilence  to  be  met  with  in  doing  it.  To  require  him  to  apply 
fuch  a  power  is  the  fame  as  to  require  that  his  power  of  fuch  a  kind  and  degree  be 
applied.  But  if  he  has  no  fuch  power,  then  his  povv^er  of  that  kind  and  degree 
is  nothing:  and  it  is  nothing,  that  is  required  to  be  applied.  Therefore  nothing 
is  required  to  be  done.  It  is  juft  the  fame,  as  if  a  man  was  commanded  to  do 
fomething  with  his  third  hand,  when  he  has  but  two  ;  which  v/ould  be  the 
fame  as  to  bid  him  to  do  it  with  no  hand,  or  not  bid  him  do  it. 

Without  more  ado,  it  is  a  truth  confeft  by  everybody,  that  no  body  is  obli- 
ged to  impoilibilities. 

From  hence  will  follow,  after  the  manner  of  corollaries^  the  two  following 
propofitions,  IIL  Inani- 
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III.  Inanimate  and  una^'rue  beings  are  capable  of  no  obligation:  nor  merely  fen' 
fitive  of  any  obligation  to  a5i  upon  principles^  or  motives  above  fenfe. 

IV.  fhe  obligations  of  beings  intelligent  and  a5five  muji  be  proportionable  t& 
their  faculties^  powers^  opportunities ;  and  not  more. 

V.  To  endeavour  may  fitly  e.xprefs  theufe  of  all  the  opportunities  andpoivsrs^  that 
any  intelligent  and  aSlive^  but  imperfe^^  being  hath  to  acl.  For  to  endeavour  is* 
to  do  what  one  can :  and  this  as  every  fuch  being  may  do,  where  ever  he  ftands  in 
the  fcale  of  imperfeds,  fo  none  can  do  more.  One  may  exert  his  endeavours 
t^'ith  greater  advantage  or  fucccfsj  than  another  j  yet  Hill  they  are  but  endeavours, 

VI.  The  imputations  of  moral  good  and  evil  to  beings  capable  of  under flandingani 
acling  mufibe  in  proportion  to  their  endeavours :  or^their  obligations  reach^  as  far  aS 
their  endeavours  may.  This  follows  again  from  what  has  been  faid :  and  fo  does  this> 

VII.  andlaftly,  They  who  are  capable  of  difcerning  truths  tho  not  all  truths^  and 
of  atJing  conformably  to  it^  tho  not  always  or  in  all  cafes^  are  neverthelefs  obliged  to 
do  thefe^  as  far  as  they  are  able :  or,  it  is  the  duty  of  fuch  a  being  fincerely  to  en- 
deavour to  praUice  reafon  5  not  to  contradiEi  any  truth,  by  word  or  deed  j  and  ifi 
JJjort^  to  treat  every  thing  as  being  what  it  is. 

Thus  the  general  duties  of  rational  beings,  mentiond  in  or  refulting  from  the 
preceding  fe6lions,  are  brought  together,  and  finally  fixt  under  the  corre£lion  or 
limitation  in  this  lafl  proportion.  This  is  thefum  of  their  religion,  from  which 
no  exemption  or  excufe  lies.  Every  one  can  endeavour  :  every  one  can  d@ 
what  he  can.  But  in  order  to  that  every  one  ought  to  be  in  earnefl^  and  to  ex» 
ert  himfelf  ^^^r/Z/y  j  not  ftifling  his  own  confcience,  not  difTembling,  fupprels'^ 
ing,  or  negle6bing  his  own  powers. 

And  now  needlefs  to  me  feem  thofe  difputes  about  human  liberty^  with  which 
men  have  tired  themfelves  and  the  world.  The  cafe  is  much  the  fame,  as  if  a 
man  fliould  have  fome  great  reward  or  advantage  offerd  to  him,  if  he  would  get 
up.  and  go  to  fuch  a  place  to  accept  it,  or  do  fome  certain  thing  for  it,  and  he, 
inftead  of  going  or  doing  any  thing,  falls  into  a  tedious  difquifltion  about  his  own 
freedom  -,  whether  he  has  the  power  to  flir,  or  whether  he  is  not  chaind  to  his 
feat,  and  neceflitated  to  Ht  flill.  The  fhort  way  of  knowing  this  certainly  is  to 
try.  If  he  can  do  nothing,  no  labor  can  be  loft  3  but  if  he  is  capable  of  ailing, 
and  doth  not  act,  the  confequences  and  blame  rauft  be  juftiy  chargeable  upon 

I  i  himfelf. 
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himfclf.  And  I  am  perfuaded,  if  men  would  be  ferioiis,  and  put  forth  them- 
selves %  they  would  find  by  experience,  that  their  wills  are  not  fo  univerfally 
and  peremptorily  determind  by  what  occurs,,  nor  predeftination  and  fate  fo  ri- 
gid •*,  but  that  much  is  left  to  their  own  condu6t  ^.  Up  and  try  ^. 

Sure  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  keep  his  hand  from  his  mouth :  if  it  is,  it  fe  alfo  in 
his  power  to  forbear  excefs  in  eating  and  drinking.  If  he  has  the  command  of  his 
own  feet,  foas  to  go  either  this  way  or  that  or  no  whither,  as  fure  he  has,  it  is  m 
hisr  power  to  abftain  from  ill  company  and  vicious  places.     And  fo  on  ^. 

This  fuggefts  a  very  material  thought :  thsitforbearances^  at  Icaft  in  all  ordinary 
cafes,  arc  within  our  power  ^j  fo  that  a  man  may  if  he  will,  forbear  to  do  that, 
which  contradids  truth :  but  where  adingis  required,  that  very  often  is  not  in  his 
power.  He' may  want  abilities,  or  opportunities  ;  and  fo  may  feem  to  contradi(5t 
truth  by  hisomiffion,  which,  if  his  infirmities  and  difadvantages  were  taken  into 
the  account,  and  the  cafe  was  rightly  ftated,  he  would  be  found  not  to  do. 

»  Tot  X^^^  i'^t^-ufjijilx,  }^  yiyvaa-Kofdf',  Oux.  cl^Teoy^fdjJ  e^'"   el  [^  cceyicci;  UT«,  xA.  Eurip.  b  TV^ 

in  Arabic  is  to  die :  and  from  hence  the  word  fatum  feems  to  come  (as  many  Latin  words  do  from 
that  and  other  I.»ftern  languages),  death,  if  any  thing,  being  fatal  and  nceeflary.  Yet  it  doth  not  fol- 
low, that  therefore  the  time  or  manner  of  dying  isunmoveably  fixt.  OuTtxvTct,  KctB-cc^Ze,  i^t  sJ^M^- 
^Tjv  if  iiiMx^fBfii  "i^ixii  u?)^'  otrct,  xetS-aAs,  flut.  Cbryfifpus  ftf.  A,  Gell.  feems  to  explain  himfelf  much 
after  the  fame  manner.  The  ancients  moreover  feem  many  times  to  make  fate  conditional.  Similit 
fi  mra  fuijfet.  Nee  pater  emnipotens  Trojam,   nee  fata  vetabant  Stare,  ^c.  Virg,  c  What 

the  Fharifees  fay,  according  to  Jofephtis,  feems  to  be  right.     Oi  ^  sv  <3>«^;(r«r«/  nvu.  y^  »  nkvra,  t?? 

UfA/X^fS/jrjq  ihcci  Asyao-ic  Efycc,  rn'cc  e^'  i<p'  ixvrcT^  ■tjzs'oi^x^v,  c-v^Qct.ivi)i  t«  >^  »  y.yfcS^.  JJ.  Albo,  in  rela- 
tion tO  human  a<ftions  (and  the  consequent  events)^  explains  this  opinion  thus.  J — im'nin  jnypO 
1D1  n-^innm  n"irnn  Xo  nomyD  ^rii^pnjl  nin~i2Q  jnypDi.  But  for  men  to  charge  their  own 
faults  upon  fate  or  fortune  has  been  an  old  pradiice :  l^iXoy.ix,x.yi<rxvToti — sV*  th»  xoivxy  (mhvI/m  'iyjn>^ofk<)i,» 
xftTd^vyiiv,  kX.  Luc.  ^  Dimdiumfa^i,  qui  ceepit,  habet.  fapere  aude.  Hor.     Arijfotle  goes 

further  than  that  old  adagisl  faying  (^f/^n  vi/AJo-y  Tyavroc).  His  words  are  Aox.ii  TrXHoy  n  to  »fAi(ru  ri 
O'xyrci  thai  ij  bi.^X'/>'  *  Ouoiv  tf)  arof  Kxx,a)c,  <rvv7iTux.rcit  t  •<^vxi^v  fxorruy,    a^s  u^aXSvrl^  uv^ 

78  5rf«(iV«i  nc^cii,  s)  <pSiyfso%  yXHTlav,  kX.  Pint.  That  in  Tibullus,  Cum  bene  juravi,  pes  tamen  ipfa 
ttd'tt,  is  a  Kttle  poetic  ialiy.  i  ''OXu^  ^  ^«to-«  keylsi  ^  '?  -rv^iia-iii  tt^uIjo}*,  sVif  Iviiiu^^i^a.'  ewa- 

i  ^miv^iii  v  fJiiciX,rJtrij^  KT?-,  Bsf, 
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Sect,  V.  Truths  relating  to  the  Deity.     Of  his 
exijience^  perfe^ion^  providence^  &c 

Haveihewn  in  what  the  mture  o£  moral  good  and  evilconCiiks',  viz.  a  confor- 
mity or  difagreement  to  truth^  and  thofe  things  that  arc  coincident  with  it,  rea- 
fon  ?ind  happtnefs :  alfo,  how  truth  is  difcoverd ;  by  fenfe,  or  reafou^  or  both,  I  fhall 
now  fpecify  fome  of  thofe  truths^  which  are  of  greateil  importance  and  influence, 
and  require  more  reafoning  to  difcover  them  >  leaving  the  reft  (common  matters  of 
fa6y  to  the  common  ways  of  finding  them.  They  refpefb  principally  either  the  De^ 
ity^  or  ourfehes^  or  the  reji  of  mankind.  The  firft  fort  are  the  fubje6t  oUhis  fedion. 

I.  Where  there  is  a  fub  ordinal  ion  of  caufes  andeffe6fs^  there  mufi  necejjarily  he  a, 
caufe  in  nature  prior  to  the  refi,^  uncaufed.  Or  thus,  IVhere  there  is  a  feries^  in  which 
the  exifience  of  one  ihingdepends  upon  another^  the  exiflence  of  this  again  upon  fome 
other ^  and  fo  upwards^  as  the  cafe  fhall  be^  there  mufi  be  fome  independent  beings 
upon  whom  it  doth  originally  depend. 

If  Z  (fome  bod);)  be  put  into  motion  by  Y,  Y  by  X,  and  X  by  W,  it  is 
plain  that  X  moves  Y,  and  Y  moves  Z  only  as  they  are  firft  moved,  X  by  Wg 
and  Y  by  X  :  that  Z,  Y,  X  are  moveds^  or  rather  Z  more  Y  more  X,,  taken  to» 
gether  *,  are  one  moved :  that  W  {lands  here  as  the  fivil  mover,  or  author  of  the 
motion,  unmoved  by  any  other :  that  therefore  without  W  there  would  be  a 
mo'ved  without  a  mover  j  which  is  abfurd  ^ :  and  laftly,  that  of  what  length  foevei 
the  feries  may  be,  the  cafe  will  be  ever  the  fame  5  /.  e.  if  there  be  no  Firfl  mover  ^ 
unmoved,  there  mull  be  a  moved  without  a  mover. 

Further,  if  W,  whom  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  an  intelligent  being,  and  to  have 
a  power  oi^  beginning  motion,  hath  this  power  originally  in  himfclfand  independently 
of  all  others,  then  here  not  only  the  firll  mover  in  thisy^nVj,  but  a  Firfi  being  and 
original  caufe  is  found.  Becaufe  that,  which  has  a  power  of  beginning  motion  in^ 
dependent  of  any  other,  is  a  mover  independent  ^  and  therefore  is  independent^  or  has 
an  independent  exillence,  fincc  nothing  can  be  a  mover  without  being.  But  if  W 

■  ^T  i  T^-  ^  One  might  with  thc^ruinZTxt  (Co  called  by  Arlfloth,  ftp.  S.  Emp.)  as  -well 

deny,  that  there  is  any  liich  thing  as  motion >  as  fay  there  is  motion  without    a  mover  •■>  or,  which  \z 
theiame,  z  firfi  mover,.       f  Jl^corov  yjiiciQik^Qy,  ^iafo,   'A^^Mimwwc,  «5r4o-.^5.  Jd,  ngwe^xfvsn  ,4}Hfl,- 
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has  not  this  power  independently  in  himfelf,  then  he  miifl:  receive  it  from  fome  o- 
ther,  upon  whom  he  depends,  and  whom  we  will  call  V.  If  then  V  has  a  power  of 
conferring  a  faculty  of  producing  motion  originally  and  independently  in  himfelf, 
here  will  be  a  Firfy  independent  caufe.  And  it  it  can  be  fuppofed,  that  he  has  it  not 
thus,  and  that  theferies  fhould  rife  too  high  for  us  to  follow  it  -,  yet  however  we 
cannot  but  conclude,  that  there  is  fome  fuch  caufe  .^  upon  whom  this  train  of  beings 
and  powers  mufl  depend,  if  we  reafon  as  in  the  former  paragraph.  For, 

Univerfally^  if  Z  be  any  effe^  whatfoever^  proceeding  from  or  depending  upon 
Y  as  the  caufe  of  its  exigence,  Y  upon  X,  X  upon  W,  it  is  manifcft  that  the  ex- 
iftence  of  all,  2,  Y,  X  does  originally  come  from  W,  v/hich  ftands  here  as  the 
Supreme  caufe,  depending  upon  nothing:  and  that  without  it  X  could  not  be, 
and  confequently  neither  Y,  nor  Z.  Z,  Y,  X,  being  all  effeds  (or  dependents}, 
or  rather  Z  more  Y  more  X  one  effe^^  without  W  there  would  be  an  effecl  without 
a  caufe.  Laftly,  let  this  retrogreffion  from  gife£ts  to  their  caufes  be  continued  ever 
fo  far,the  fime  thing  will  liiil  recur,  and  without  fuch  a  caufe  as  is  before  mentiond 
the  whole  will  be  an  effect  without  an  efficient,  or  a  dependent  without  any 
thing  to  depend  upon  5  /.  e.  dependent^  and  not  dependent. 

Obj.  The/eries  may  afcend  infinitely  %  and  for  that  reafon  have  no  firf  mover  or 
caufe.  y^nf  If  a  feries  of  bodies  moved  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  infinite,  then  taken 
together  it  will  be  equal  to  an  infinite  body  moved :  and  this  moved  will  not  lefsr^- 
quire  a  mover  than  a  finite  body,  but  infinitely  more.  If  I  may  not  be  permitted 
to  place  a  firfl;  mover  at  the  top  o£  the  feries,  becaufeit  is  fuppofed  to  be  infinite, 
and  to  have  no  beginning  j  yet  ftill  there  mull  of  necefiity  htjhne  caufe  or  author 


0^ 


*  The  greateft  men  among  the  ancients  denied  the  poffibility  of  fuch  an  afcent.  Ovn  ^  to'4* 
r^h  ^M/xTov  iivxi  It?  ocTri^ov.  Arijl.  If  there  could  be  liich  a  procefs,  then  all  the  parts  of  it  but  the 
laft  would  be  {jubo-x:  and  then  £.';t«|  yjij^i!/  Iri  to  Trearovy  'oXu^c'triovishvhi)  J^A.  To  fuppole  one  thing 
■moved  by  another,  this  by  another,  and  £0  iV  'ccM^ov,  is  to  fuppofe  'otts^  i^lv  k^uvaror  ii%v  ^  i/rw? 
Svf  y.tv'iv  iftii  liTi  KiviifS/Jov,  fji//i  «(r-<?  ci'x,*>'^  t^  x-iy^cmi.  SlmpL  Not  only  thole  Arctbian  philofbphers 
called  Hebr.  £Z3n:m;:.,  Arab.  pob^n)Db!^^,  but  many  of  the  elder  J^ewj  have  agreed  with  the  Greeks 
in  this  matter,  and  added  arguments  of  their  own.  Of  the  former  fee  Mc??-.  nebok.^al.  particularly 
5".  Kozr't :  where  their  firll  argument  leems  to  be  ftrong  (and  much  the  fame  with  the  fourth  in  S.  Emu. 

noth).    r^  rn&iTn  nyn  ly  c^binn  jDin  Qij^yoan  a>\i;^jjin  r\'^r^  n^ur^i  o  p^  r]bin  ts'^t]  \z2>a 

byisn  h^  ^V>  Nb  n^bnn  lb  \>^^  HDT  anb  rr'bDn.  For  tho,  as  Mufiatus  oblerves,  thefe  rea- 
ibnings  of  the  Mtdubbmm  ^-WC^ry]  r^sb  ITI  p:^~ib  ^y  yet  mod  certainly  let  the  feries  of  caufes 
*nd  effeds  be  what  it  will,  it  is  juft  as  long  downward  as  upreard ;  and  if  they  are  infinite  and  inex- 
hauftible  one  way,  they  muft  be  fo  the  other  too:  and  then  what  Saad.Ga.  fays,  takes  place  !«b  OS* 
1D1  rrina  J>ib  irbN  nnm  y^an.  There  is  another  argument  of  this  kind  mfuftin  M.  which  de- 
fervcs  notice,  what  ftrefs  foever  may  be  laid  upon  it.  E»'  to  fj(js».ov  f/A^(^  ^  Xi'>^^i  ^y  ^^i  »V«  hiv\ 
'*"  D  'b  *""  y/**'''?  f^i^®^  'Sx,^'oiv  Tret)  ^  ymcS^  jA/ixsov  h  «f»  oTt  sino  kv  t«  yjyaw?  |i*£|®"  ^  X?''^^' 
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of  the  motion  %  different  from  nil  thefe  bodies,  becaufe  their  being  (hy  the 
fuppofition)  no  one  body  in  the  feriesj  that  moves  the  next,  but  only  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  being  moved  firft  itfelf,  there  is  no  one  of  them  that  is  not  movedy 
and  the  whole  can  be  confiderd  together  but  as  an  infinite  body  moved,  and 
which  muft  therefore  be  moved  hy  fomething. 

The  fame  kind  of  anfwer  holds  good  in  refpe£t  of  all  effcfts  and  their  caufes 
in  general.  An  infinite  fucceffion  of  effc6ls  will  require  an  infinite  efficient,  or 
a  caufe  infinitely  effe^live.     So  fiir  is  it  from  requiring  none. 

Suppofe  a  r^^/» '^  hung  dov/n  out  of  the  heavens  from  an  ««/^«ow;2  height,  and 
tho  every  link  of  it  gravitated  toward  the  earth,  and  what  it  hung  upon  was 
not  vifible,  yet  it  did  notdefcend,  but  kept  its  fituationj  and  uponthisaqueifi- 
on  fnould  arife,  fVhat  fupported  or  kept  up  this  chain :  would  it  be  a  fufficient  an- 
fwer to  fay,  that  the  fiirft  (or  loweftj  link  hung  upon  the  fecond  (or  that 
next  above  it),  the  fecond  or  rather  the  firft  and  fecond  together  upon  the  third^ 
and  fo  on  ad  infinitum  ?  Ft>r  what  holds  up  the  whole  ?  A  chain  of  ten  links  would 
fall  down,  unlefs  fomething  able  to  bear  it  hinderd :  one  of  twenty^  if  not  ftaid 
by  fomething  of  a  yet  greater  ftrength,  in  proportion  to  theincrcafe  of  weight : 
and  therefore  one  of  infinite  links  certainly,  if  not  fuflaind  by  fomething  infi- 
nitely fi:rong,and  capable  to  bear  up  an  infinite  v/eight.  And  thus  it  is  in  a  chain 
of  caufes  and  effects  '^  tending,  or  as  it  were  gravitating^  towards  fome  end. 
The  laft  (or  lowefl)  depends,  or  (as  one  may  fayj  is  fufpended  upon  the  caufe  a- 
bove  it :  this  again,  if  it  be  not  the  firfi  caufe,  is  fufpended  as  an  eflre6t  upon 
fomething  above  it,  i^c.  ^.     And  if  they  ihould  be  infinite,  unlefs  (agreeably 

»  Arijlotle  himfelf,  who  aflerts  the  eternity  of  motion,  afferts  alfo   the  neceflity  of  a  firft  and 
eternal  mover,  ^  2s;ciiv  x.^vs-iiL'j  l|  i^o-v'o^iv .  Horn.     Aurea,  de  coelo — funis  is  mentiond 

too  by  Lucr.  "  rn^bDn  \nb3  ht-i  bibyi  .— rbyn  pay  bu;>nu;^\y  -ly/Sisj  i&j,   5.  iqqar. 

■y/here  more  may  be  feen  of  this    mibwbn'vyn   out   of    Un  Sinai,  Maim,    ^c,  d  The 

chain  muft  be  faftend  •«%<   p""  OvXviJijTroto.     Invenietur,  fays  Macrobius,  frejjius  intuemi  a  fumrn^ 

Dec  tifque  ad  ultimam  rerum  f&cem connexio:  ^  h&c  eft  Homer i  catena  aurea,  quam  pendere  de 

coelo  in  terras  Benm  juj]i{fe  commemorat.  This  matter  might  be  illuftrated  by  other  iimilitudes 
(even  ,— i'PDpn  T~&.DT^  might  ferve  for  one) :  but  I  frial]  fet  down  but  one  more  :  and  in  that  in- 
deed the  motion  is  inverted,  but  the  thing  is  the  fame  taken  either  way.  It  occurs  in  Hhob.halleb. 
and  afterward  in  Rsftj.  hhokm.  Suppofe  a  row  of  blind  men,  of  which  the  laft  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  fhoulder  of  the  man  next  before  him,  he  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  next  before  him,  and  fo  on  till 
the  foremoftgrew  to  he  quite  out  of  fight  5  and  fome  body  asking,  what  guide  this  ftring  of  blind 
men  had  at  the  head  of  them,  it  fhould  be  anfwerd,  that  they  had  no  guide,  nor  any  head,  but  one 
held  by  another,  and  fo  went  on,  ad  infin.  would  any  rational  creature  accept  this  for  a  juft  anfwer? 
Is  it  not  to  fay,  tiiat  infirate  hlindnefs  (or  blindnefs,  if*  it  be  infinite)  fuppHes  the  pkce  of  fight,  or 
of  a  guide  ?  . 

•    " ■  -  to 
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to  what  has  been  faidj  there  is  fome  caufe  upon  which  all  hang  or  depend,  they 
^would  be  but  an  infinite  effe6t  without  an  efficient :  and  to  aflert  there  is  any 
fiich  thing,  would  be  as  great  an  abfurdity^  as  to  fay,  that  a  finite  or  little  weight 
wants  fomething  to  fuilain  it,  but  an  infinite  one  or  the  greateji  does  not. 

II.  A  Caufe  or  Beings  that  has  in  nature  nofuperior  caufe ^  and  therefore  ('by  the 
tci*ms^  isalfo  unproduced^  and  independent.^  mufi  be  felfexiftent :  i.  e.  esiftence  mufi 
he  effential  to  him-j  ox^fuch  is  his  nature^  that  he  cannot  hut  be^.  For  every  be- 
ing mull  either  cxiil  of  itfelf^  or  yiot  of  itfelf :  that  which  exifts  not  of  itfelf 
muft  derive  its  exiftence  from  fome  other,  and  fo  be  dependent :  but  the  Being 
mentiond  in  the  propofition  is  fuppofcd  to  be  independent^  and  uncaufed.  There- 
fore He  muft  exift,  not  this  way,  but  the  other.  The  root  of  His  exiftence 
can  be  fought  for  no  where,  but  in  His  own  nature :  to  place  it  any  where 
elfe  is  to  make  a  ca.ufe  fuperior  to  the  Supreme. 

III.  There  muft  be  fuch  a  Being.  For  ('befide  what  has  been  faid  alreadyj  if 
there  was  not  at  leaft  one  fuch  Being,  nothing  could  he  at  all  ^.  For  the  uni^ 
verfe  could  not  produce  itfelf  '^  -,  nor  could  any  part  of  it  produce  itfelf,  and 
then  produce  ther^/ ;  becaufe  this  is  fuppofing  a  thing  to  a6i  before  it  is. 

*  So  Arijlotle  fays  of  the  Firfl  mover ,  0««  c^^sxsrai  xxtsuq  sp^iv  li  etvufy.'^c,  ht,  kX.  And  af-  : 
tcr  him  the  Arabic  philolbphers,  Maimonides,  Alho,  Qf  al.  pajf.  teach  all  that  God  exifts  necejpurtly, 
'\yy^7\  'X^'^Ti  ^Q:  to  fuppofe  him  not  to  be  implies  a  falfityj  or.  He  cannot  be  fuppolednot  to  be. 
This  feems  to  be  the  import  of  that  name,  by  which  God  calls  himfelf  in  Mofes's  hiftory  5  1\i;>4  n^Hi^ 
n\"li<  j  or  in  one  word,  rr^riiii  which  iathe  mouth  of  one  who  Ipeaksof  Him  in  the  third  perfbn 
is  H'Hi  or  mn>.  So  rhilo  explains  it ;  eIvxi  7ri(pvKx.  So  Abarbaneli  O  H^HfriU;  inyn  nriii  ij&i 
•'ni'yn  ifi^jjj  ^nblTin  ^ibn  ^nii^^yD  ^i&j;  adding  moreover,  that  it  l"hewd  God  to  be  not,  like  other 
beings,  mi>ii:!/Dn  n\i;S''N,  butlOVy  HYD  niJJi^yj^n  n^nno,  zNecepry  being.  And  fo  R.  L.  b.GerJh^ 
inmyyD  ^J2^;o>  nurs*  S^yosn  ^^^^^\I;  Dy;n  ni  n-n\  I  omit  others,  who  write  after  the  fame  man* 
ner.  There  have  been  even  Heathens,  who  feemd  to  think,  that  fome  fuch  name  as  this  belongd  to 
the  Deity,  and  for  the  fame  reafon.  For  as  niHi*  and  thence  niH^  are  ufcd  above,  fb  Tlutarch 
€zjs,  that  in  addreffing  to  Him  the  fecond  perfbn  Ef  (ninH,  or  n''nn)  is  kvronMii  b*  0i5  ^r^atresys- 
g^<ne,  >9  7r^o(r(pa'V7ia-ni  :  and  that  by  this  cempellation  we  give  Him  «A»9-ii  »^  a'ycsOJ'lj  ;^  f/^ovlM  f^ivai 

TT^oo-yiKiSTco  rr,v  y  ihoii  TT^ocscyo^iilxnti.    'HfA/ty  fS^o  ^^  wr&>5  5'  stVat  fjuinriv  ^^tv    It  IS  tc  ccioicv  )^  u.ysy>}Tcti 

9^  'Ji(p^c&^roy  that  is  iW?  e'y.  ''  Something  muft  be  mii^i^nn  n^nn^:,  otherwife  n-<n>  Js^^ 

hb'ri  NyD3  •^m  :   -very  thing  cannot  be  rni!St'irD  ■^\i;3!>).  &'^-  ^o^-  «^^-  &  ^l-  '  This 

needs  no  demonftration.    But  there  is  a  very  old  one  in  S.  Emm.  and  after  in  Hhob.kalleb.  HU/iy 

n:}»an>D\i;i  in^in  insi  i>i  in^in  amp  myy  njjj  nu;yu;  ann  ^ju/q  nn^D  lobQ^  b&4  iDi^y  ni« 

•  IV.  Such 
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IV.  Such  a  Beings  as  is  he  fore  defer  the  d^  miifi  not  only  he  eternal^  but  infimte^ 
Eternal  He  muft  be,  becaiife  there  is  no  way,  by  which  fiich  a  Being  can  either 
begin  or  ceafe  to  be,  exiftence  being  of  His  eflence.  And  infinite  He  muft  be,  be- 
caiife He  can  be  Umitedhy  no  other  as  to  his  exiftence.  For  if  there  was  any  being 
able  to  hmit  Him,  He  muft  be  inferior  to  that  being.  He  muft  alio  in  that  cafe 
ht  dependent :  becaufe  he  muft  be  beholden  to  that  being  for  his  being  what  He 
isy  and  that  He  is  not  confined  within  narrower  hmits.  Befide,  i£  His  prefence 
(whatever  the  manner  of  it  is)  was  any  where  excluded.  He  would  not  ht  there : 
and  if  not  th^re^  He  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  not  elfewhere :  and  thus  he  might 
be  fuppofed  not  to  be  at  all.  But  fuch  a  Being,  as  is  defcribed  in  the  II.  prop, 
cannot  fo  much  ^shci  fuppofed  not  to  be. 

V.  Such  a  Being  is  above  all  things^  that  fall  under  our  cognizance :  and  there* 
fore  his  manner  of  exifence  is  abo've  all  our  conoeptions.  For  He  is  a  necejfary  ex- 
iftent :  but  nothing  within  our  comprehenfion  is  of  this  kind.  We  know  no 
being,  but  what  we  can  imagine  not  to  he  without  any  contradi6tion  or  repug- 
nance to  nature :  nor  do  we  know  of  any  befide  this  Supreme  being  himfelf  For 
with  refpect  to  Him  indeed  we  know,  by  reafoning^  that  there  mufi  be  One  be- 
ing who  cannot  be  fuppofed  not  to  be  5  juft  as  certainly  as  we  know  there  is 
any  thing  at  all :  tlio  we  cannot  know  Him^  and  how  he  exifts.  Adequate 
ideas  of  eternity  ^  and  infinity  are  above  us,  us  finites  ^.  .,,  , 

*  what  relation  or  analogy  there  is  between  time  (a  flux  of  moments)  and  eternal  (unchangeable) 
exiftence ;  how  any  being  fliould  be  not  older  novc,  than  he  was  j-ooo  years  ago,  z^c.  are  (pecula- 
tions attended  with  infuperable  difficulties.  Nor  are  they  at  all  cleard  by  that  of  TimAus  ap.  Plat. 
'lliTror  utoiov  Trccjiuaii'/i/jcii  T  taxvix-ov  y.ccr[/jov  odi  a^avoq  iyivvcc^yj,  arui  asc,  Ti^oc,  Tret^adi^yixitt  T  oamcc  oo\ 
p/^iv®-'  (Tuv  x-ocf/jo)  s^cif/vus^yK^i}  ;    or  that  in  Fhilo,  'Aim  ociay^ciCpiTVA  y  vo^rS  /3/(^  y-oa-f/tn,  ai;  ch'S-'/jtS 


r^l  J)DTn  pm  ira  on^  ^:^i  nbyn"'  m'^T\.  Maim.  j-oT^  ^yt)  IriQ.  id.  Albo  has  a  whole  Chap- 
ter to  ihew  ^Din  mnn  ^Sn  13''5i  ■•"nit^.    But  then   he  owns,    that   their  Rabbi's  do  not  mean 

mb\i;n  \cir\,  or  tzino  ^dt,  or  that  .^in^:^C)  Q-np  r-\''T\^  yvon  !>^im  nyi\i;Qi  1203  ^nba 
'131  "?:i?:>.n  j  but  oi  mb\^'n  xo^  \>b  a^3DT  mo  ;«ip3  b:bir\  nynnn  nyiu/DD  jdth,  inH^ort, 

they  reckon  (to  ufe  R.  Ge^/^/'s  words)  \m  ''nD  la"^!^  "JU/Dm  Nj-^riD  ^n^  'DD^n  JDTU;.  And  i^ 
what  they  iay,  doth  not  include  all  the  present  difficulty,  time  in  their  uie  of  the  word  being  confi- 
ned to  the  duration  of  this  world,  which  according  to  them  is  new.    Yet  iee  b.  2.  c.  19.  J>5'bi  """U/n 

■~i'?yv^  innu?D  ib  t^-'T^'^  hd'oi  th  •'^''n  ib  T\-^r]w  nniD  Qrn  jkjt  -\t\v  ib  v^u;  rby  iDj^^iy 

^.!?(^,  o'io'oi.  re  J  xaiq  chc  old'a.     So  ChrvfoJIom. 

K  .    ~    In 
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In  inquiring  after  the  caufes  of  things,  when  we  iind  (l^r  fuppofe)  this  to  be 
the  caufe  of  that,  another  thing  to  be  the  caufe  of  this  again,  and  fo  on,  if  we 
can  proceed,  it  may  always  be  demanded  with  refpe^t  to  the  laft  caufe  that  we 
can  comprehend,  PVbat  is  the  caufe  of  that.?  Soi  that  it  is  not pojjible  for  us  to 
terminate  our  inquiries  of  this  kind  but  in  fomething,  v/hich  is  to  us  incompre" 
henfible.  And  therefore  the  Supreme  caufe  muil  certainly  be  fuch^  But  tho 
it  is  impoilible  for  us  to  have  an  adequate  notion  of  his  manner  of  exiftence, 
yet  we  may  be  fure  that, 

Yl.Heexiftsinamanner^  which  is  perfe^-.  For  He,  who  exifls  ofhimfelf,  de- 
pends in  no  regard  upon  any  other,  and  ("as  being  a  Supreme  caufe)  is  the  fountain 
of  exiilence  to  other  beings,  mufl  exill  in  the  uppermofi  and  befi  manner  of  ex- 
iting. And  not  only  fo,  but  (fince  He  is  infinite  and  illimitcd)  He  mufl:  exifl: 
in  the  beft  manner  illimitedly  and  infinitely.  Now  to  exiil  thus  is  infinite  good- 
nefs  of  exiilence  -,  and  to  exiil  in  a  manner  infinitely  good  is  to  be  perfect. 

VII.  7'here  can  he  hut  One  fuch  Being  ^.  That  is,  as  it  appears  by  prop.  III. 
that  there  muflbeatleaft  one  independent  Being,  fuch  as  is  mentiondinprop.L 
fo  now,  that  in  reality  there  is  but  One  ^.  Becaufe  his  manner  of  exiftence 
.being  perfect  and  illiynited^  that  manner  of  being  fif  I  may  fpeak  fo)  is  exhaufl- 
ed  by  Him,  or  belongs  folely  to  Him^.  If  any  other  could  partake  with  Him 
in  it.  He  muft  want  what  that  other  had  >  be  deficient  and  limited.  Infinite 
and  illimited  inclofe  all  ^. 

If  there  could  be /•::?(?  Beings  each  by  himfelf  ^^y£'////^/y  perfect,  they  muft  be 
either  ofthey^j^/^^",  or  of  <^//f^r(?/?/  natures.  Of  the  fame  they  cannot  be  5  becaufe 
thus,  both  being  infinite.^  their  exiftences  would  be  coincident :  that  is,  they  would 
be  but  the  fame  or  one.  Nor  can  they  be  of  different  natures :  becaufe  if  their  na- 
tures were  cppofite  or  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  being  equal  (infinite  both  and 
every  where  meeting  the  one  with  the  other),  the  one  would  juft  deftroy  or  be 

*  Simon'ules  had  good  reaibn  ftill  to  double  upon  Hiero  the  number  of  days  allowd  for  anfwering 
that  queftion,  ^ii'sd,  aut  quale  fit  Deus  ?  Ap.  Cic.  ^  Nee  'viget  qniilquixm  f/nUe  mut  fecun- 

dum.  Hor.  <=■  In  Mor.  neb,  Maimojiides  having  proved,  that  there  muft  be  ibme  Being,  who 

exiils  necejfarily,  or  whofe  exiftence  is  vece{[ciry  fo^y  nj'nnn,  proceeds  from  this  neceflity  ot  tY.{- 
Htnce  to  derive  incorporeiiy,  zhfolate  fmplicity,  pcrfeciion,  and  particularly  «;,'/Vj,  ma>J^i^r;'n  :3"'"'inDn 
'Ol^ian  ^bl  r\Li-n  SS^b  ^bD  nP3\I/n  n  -yjJU^   ^J^J.  '^  Therefore  by  Pli^fo  He  is  called 

"O  dc,  the  Gne.  «  Deus,  fi  perfeclus  ejl, ut  ejfe  debet,  non  potefc  ejji  nifi  ukus.    ut  in 

eo  fmt  omnia.  If  there  cculd  be  more  Gods  than  one,  tmtum  firgLdis  deer  it,  quantum  in  c&tens 
fuerit.  Ladt. 

,        .,  '  ■  the 
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the  negation  of  the  other  ^ :  andif  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  only  different,  not  op- 
pofite,  then  if  they  differ  as  difparates^  there  miift  be  fome  genus  above  them  -, 
which  cannot  be  :  and  however  they  differ,  they  can  only  be  faid  at  moft  to  be 
beings  perfect  in  their  refpe^he  kinds.  But  this  is  not  to  be  ahfolutely  perfe6b  5 
it  is  only  to  be  perfect  in  this  of  that  refpect :  and  to  be  only  thus  implies  im- 
perfection in  other  refpects. 

V/hat  h^^  been  here  faid  is  methinks  fufficient  to  ruin  the  Manichean  caufe 
and  exclude  the  independent  principle  of  e'viL  For  if  we  cannot  account  for  the 
exiilence  of  that  evil^  which  we  find  by  experience  to  be  in  the  world,  it  is  but 
oneinftanceoutof  many  of  our  ignorance.  There  may  be  reafons  for  it,  tho  we 
do  not  know  them.  And  certainly  no  fuch  experience  muff  make  us  deny  axioms 
or  truths  equally  certain  '°.  There  are,  beffde,  fome  things  relating  to  this  fub- 
je£r,  which  defcrve  our  attention.  For  as  to  moral  good  and  evil,  they  feem  to 
depend  upon  ourfelves'^.  If  we  do  but  endeavour,  the  moji  we  can,  to  do  what 
we  ought,  we  fhall  not  be  g\i\\ty  o£  not  doing  it  (feet.  IV.):  and  therefore  it  is 
our  fiuilt,  and  not  to  be  charged  upon  any  other  being  ^^  if  guilt  and  evil  be  in- 
troduced by  our  negle6t,  or  abufe  of  our  own  liberty  and  powers  ^.  Then  as  to 
phyfical  evil  3  without  it  much  phy ffcal  good  would  be  loft,the  one  neceiTarily  infer- 
ring the  other  ^,  Some  thingsy9(?;%  to  be  evil,  which  would  not  appear  to  be  fuch, 
if  we  could  fee  through  the  zvhole  contexture  of  things  s.  There  are  not  more  e- 
viithan  good  things  in  the  world,  butfurely  more  of  the  latter^.  Many  evils  of 
this  kind,  as  well  as  oixh-t  former^  come  by  our  o\Yn  fault ;  fome  perhaps  by  way 
oipuniflnnent  j  fome  oiphyfc ' ,  and  fome  as  the  means  to  happineis,  not  otherwife 
to  beobtaind.  And  if  there  is  a  future  ftate,  that  which  feemstobe  wrong  no'-d.' 
may  be  recciiied  hereafter.  To  all  which  more  may  yet  be  added.  As,  that  matter 
is  not  capable  of  perfection  5  and  therefore  where  that  is  concernd,  there  mufv  he 
imperfections,  and  confequently  evils  '^.  So  that  to  ask,  ^vhy  God  permits  evil,  is 

■*  As  light  and  darknefs  are.  Ai/'o  -y^  Vii,^oi,.^c,<)Tot,  oi.'Hb.n^oic,  icon'  ovcvT'oxri^  ipS-eiPTi-^ci  i?a,i  Travruc,  Ti?s 
k?i\n>-^-'^  (TVi-iia-iKc.  BaJ.  There  can  be  no  luch  law  bet^vcen  them,  as  is  faid  to  be  among  the  Hea- 
then deities.     ©f«rc-t   «'!,'   hiX  hci  ■'>y-^.      Cvo'ilc^  k'/^avrcyj  ,eih3.oii  7:^or:vf/jU  TS  §''  .9-s/;.5VT©-,  xX.   Eurtp. 

cit/jy.^Txviic^  an  •/.a.r'u,  royj/jj  t^o^ji^j'-k.-,  y-'A.  Cyr.  H'ler.  '*  'i'ii'  kvrtc,  d  kJ^j©",    tutuv  rkc,  ki'/,ci'i 

f/jii  Qiry.<r'A<i  hs^&B-iv.  S.  B.^/.  *  Miil  God  ext'mguifij  fun,  moon,    a-nd  fiars,   hecaufe  fome  (peo- 

ple n'orjflnp  them?  Mifhn.     Ac>r£  r2  iXo[J^jjH  c/Jtm,  &io<i  <4v«:Vt3^.  Max.  T.  ^  "H  ar^u,  ^:.'  <ra- 

[j,ciri  wx^zu-Kdb&iLji  v.hvy.y  ttoth,  v-X.  Max.  T.  This  obfervation_ might  be  extended  a  great  way.  If 
there  v/as,  -y.  g.  no  fuch  thing  as  poverty,  there  could  be  no  riches,  or  no  great  benefit  hy  them  > 
there  would  be  icarce  any  arts  or  fciences,  ^-^c.  "A;*  -Vj  kr.Xy,  tym  '/rsvixv,  -  "§  /s/a  rivj  o-Js-ricv 
c'/JiUXi^  a.7Ta:<Tc'.-iy  y.X    Chryf-  ^  Tas  jM/£*<5  r.^cc,  ccvro  to  'oXm  Js?  try.t>7:{iy^  ss    <ri>yj<pxiici  Q  ei^'/jarlovTct, 

ci-.E./a  (v/ith  more  to  this  purpofe).  Fiot.  ^  V.  Mor.  nebok.  3.   12.     -       ;      i  UcX'j'M^i  '^ 

->     •  '  K   1  ■ '    .  to 
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to  ask,  why  he  permits  a  »^^/mi«/ world,  or  fucha  being  as  man  is  ^  -,  indowd  in- 
deed with  Ibme  noble  faculties,  but  incumberd  at  the  fame  time  with  bodily  paf- 
lions  and  propenfions.  Nay,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  to  ask,  why  He 
permits  any  imperfect  being ;  and  that  is,  any  being  at  all :  which  is  a  bold  de- 
mand, and  the  anfwer  to  it  lies  perhaps  too  deep  for  us.  If  this  world  be  de- 
fignd^or  2.palcefira^  where  men  ^  are  loexercife  their  faculties  and  their  virtues, 
,  and  by  that  prepare  themfelves  for  a  fuperior  ftate  ^  fand  who  can  fiy  it  is  not  ?J 
there  muil  be  difficulties  and  temptations^  occafions  and  opportunities  for  this  ex- 
crciie.  Laftly,  if  there  are  evils,  of  which  men  know  not  the  true  origin  ;  yet 
if  they  would  but  ferioufly  refle6t  upon  the  many  marks  o^  reafon.,  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  every  where  to  be  obferved  in  inftances,  which  they  do  or  may  under- 
fland,  they  could  fcarce  doubt  but  the  Hime  things  prevaild  in  thofe,  which 
they  do  not  underftand.  If  I  fhould  meet  with  a  book^  the  author  of  which  I 
found  had  difpofed  his  matter  in  beautiful  order,  and  treated  his  fubjeds  with 
reafon  and  exaftnefsj  but  at  laft,  as  I  red  on,  came  to  ^few  leaves  written  in  a 
knguage  which  I  did  not  know :  in  this  cafe  I  fhould  clofe  the  book  with  a  full 
perfuafion,  that  the  fame  vein  of  good  fenfe,  which  fhevvd  itfelf  in  the  former 
and  much  greater  part  of  it,  ran  thro  the  other  alfo  ;  efpecially  having  argu. 
ments  a  priori^  which  obliged  me  to  believe,  that  the  author  of  it  all  was  the 
fame  perfon.  This  I  iliould  certainly  do,  rather  than  deny  the  force  of  thofe 
arguments,  in  order  toalTert  two  authors  ofthey^^^i?  book«  But  the  evil  prin- 
ciple has  led  me  too  far  out  of  my  way,  therefore  to  return. 

VIII.  All  other  beings  depend  upon  that  Being  mentiond  in  the  f&regoing  propojl^ 
tions  for  their  exigence.  For  fince  there  can  be  but  one  perfect  and  independent 
being,  the  reft  muft  be  imperfect  and  dependent  :  and  Unce  there  is  nothing 
elfe,  upon  which  they  can,  ultimately^  depend  befide  Him,  upon  Him  they 
mu(i  and  do  depend. 

IX.  He  is  therefore  the  Author  of  nature :  nor  can  any  thing  be  ^  or  he  done^  but 
what  He  either  caufes  (immediately^  or  mediately)^  or  permits.  All  beings  (by  the  lafl} 
depend  upon  Him  for  their  exiftence:  upon  whom  depends  their  exiflence,  upon 
him  alfo  muft  depend  the  intrinlic  manner  of  their  exiftence,  or  the  natures  of  thefe 

^  To  that  queftion.  Why  are  we  not  ib  made,  «?-£  (J^n^l  /SaMfS^ci^  it^jXv  \}z3-iii^^itv  tl  kfjuct^rxniv. 
S.Bafil  anfwer s,  Becaufc  «^iTt)  c^  Trsoxi^io-iw^  >^  chc  *|  o;w/>c»}?  y(«r««.  And  he  whoblamea  theDe'^ 
ty  becaufe  we  are  not  impeccable,  ii^h  tri^ov  li  rm  otAoyov  (pua-tv  r  XoyiKYic,  Tr^oni/ju,  :^  in<j  oncivtiron  ;^ 
kvooiAnra)!  '^  vfoeii^iTCK^i  ^'  if/j7rfeiK.rsi.  *>  'A^x-^roil  ec^irnq,  as  fhilo.  ^  In  Chryfijlom's 

beings : 
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beings:  and  again  upon  whom  depend  their  being  and  nature,  upon  Him  depend 
the  necejjary  ejfetls  and  confequences  of  their  being,  and  being  flich  as  they  are  in 
themfelves.  Then,  as  to  the  a£ls  of  fuch  of  them  as  may  he  free  agent s^  and  the  ef- 
fc6ls  of  them,  He  is  indeed  not  the  Author  of  thofe ;  becaufe  by  the  terms  and 
fuppolition  they  proceed  from  agents,  who  have  no  neccfiity  impofcd  upon 
them  by  Him  to  a61:  either  this  or  that  way.  But  yet  however  ihc^e  free  agents 
mull  depend  upon  Him  as  fuch :  from  Him  they  derive  their  power  of  acting  : 
and  it  is  He,  who  permits  them  to  ufe  their  Hberty  >  tho  many  times,  through 
their  own  fault,  they  ufe  itamifs.  And,  laftly,  as  to  the  nature  of  thofe  relations^ 
which  he  between  ideas  or  things  really  exifing^  or  w^hich  arifc  from  fi6ls  already 
done  andpafi^  thefe  refult  from  the  natures  of  the  things  themfelves :  all  which  the 
Supreme  being  either  caufes,  or  permits  (as  before).  For  fince  things  can  be  but 
in  one  manner  at  once,  and  their  mutual  relations,  ratio's,  agreements,  difagree- 
mentSj^jf*;.  arc  nothing  but  their  manners  of  being  wnih  refpcdt  to  each  other^ 
the  natures  of  thcfc   relations  will  be  determind  by  the  natures  of  the  things. 

From  hence  now  it  appears,  that  whatever  expreflcs  the  exiftences  or  non-ex« 
i-ilences  of  things,  and  their  mutual  relations  as  they  are^  is  true  by  the  conflitution 
of  nature:  and  if  fo,  itmuft  alfobe  agreeable  to  His  perfe6t  comprehenfion  of  all 
truth,  and  to  His  wz7/,  who  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Tho  the  a6t  of  A  (fome  free  a- 
rgent)  is  the  effect  of  his  liberty^  and  can  only  be  Hiid  to  he permittedhy  the  Su- 
preme being  j  yet  when  it  is  oncedoncj  the  relation  between  the  doer  and  the deed^ 
the  agreement  there  is  between  A  and  the  idea  of  one  who  has  committed  fuch  a 
fli6V,  is  3.  fxt  relation.  From  thenceforward  it  will  ^/'zt'<:?jj  be  predicable  of 
him,  that  he  was  the  doer  of  it :  and  if  any  onelTiould  deny  this,  he  would  go 
counter  to  nature  and  that  great  Author  of  it,  whofe  exiftence  is  now  proved. 
And  thus  thofe  arguments  in  fe6t.  I.  prop.  IV.  which  turned  only  upon  ^fup'- 
pofition  that  there  was  fuch  a  Being,  are  here  confirmed  and  made  abfolule. 

X-  ^he  cnefupreme  and  perfetl  Beings  upon  'ujhom  the  exijience  of  all  other  beings 
and  their  powers  originally  depend.^  is  that  Beings  'whom  I  mean  by  the  word  G  O  D, 

There  are  other  truths  llill  remaining  in  relation  to  the  Deity,  which  we  may 
know^  and  which  are  necejjary  to  he  known  by  us,  if  v/e  would  endeavour  to  de- 
mean ourfelvestow^ard  Him  according  to  truth  and  what  He  is.  And  they  are 
fuch,  as  not  only  tend  to  re6lify  our  opinions  concerning  His  nature  and  attri- 
butes J  but  alfo  may  ferve  at  the  fame  time  -^s  further  proofs  of  His  exiftence^  and 
an  amplification  of  fome  things  touched  perhaps  too  hghtly.     As, 

•■■;.".      '  XL  GOD 
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XI.  GOD  cannot  be  corporeal :  or,  there  can  be  no  corporeity  in  God.  There 
are  many  things  in  matter  utterly  inconliilent  with  the  nature  of  fuch  a  Beings 
as  it  has  been  demonflrated  God  muft  be. 

Matter  exifls  in  parts^  every  one  of  which,  by  the  term,  is  imperfeH ' ;  but 
in  a  Being  abfolutely  perfe6t  there  can  be  nothing  that  is  imperfe(5b. 

Thcfe  parts^  tho  they  are  many  times  kept  clofely  united  by  fome  occult  in- 
fluence, are  in  truth  fo  many  difiindi  bodies,  which  may,  at  leaft  in  our  ima- 
gination, bedisioind  or  placed  otherwife:  nor  can  we  have  any  idea  of  matter, 
which  does  not  imply  a  natural  difcerpibility  and  fufceptivity  of  various  fhapes 
and  modifications ;  i.  e.  mutability  Teems  to  be  ejfential  to  it.  But  God,  exifl- 
ing  in  a  manner  that  is  perfeft,  exifts  in  a  manner  that  mull  be  unifornij  always 
one  and  the  fame,  and  in  nature  unchangeable. 

Matter  is  incapable  of  actings  pajfive  only,    and  flupid :    which  are  defects 
that  can  never  be  afcribed  to  him  who  is  the  Firlt  caufe  or  Prime  agent,  the 
Supreme  intellect,  and  altogether  perfect. 

Then,  if  He  is  corporeal^  where  ever  there  is  a  vacuum^  He  mufl  be  exclude^ 
and  fo  becomes  a  being  bounded,  finite,  and  as  it  were  full  of  chafms. 

LalHy,  there  is  no  matter  or  body,  which  may  not  be  fuppofed  not  to  be  -, 
whereas  the  idea  of  God  or  that  Being  upon  whom  all  others  depend_,  involves 
in  it  cxiftence. 

XII.  Neither  infinite  [pace ^  nor  infinite  duration^  nor  matter  infinitely  extended^ 
or  eternally  exifting^  nor  any^  nor  all  of  thefe  taken  together^  can  be  God.  For, 

Space  taken  feparately  from  the  things,  which  poiTefs  and  fill  it,  is  but  an 
empty  fcene  or  'vacuum  :  and  to  fay,  that  infinite  fpace  is  God,  or  that  God  is 
infinite  fpace,  is  to  fay  that  He  is  an  infinite  vacuum :  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  ah  fur  d^  oYblafphemous.  How  cin  fpace  j  vvhich  is  but  a  vail  void,  ra- 
ther the  negation  of  all  things,  than  poiitively  any  thing,  a  kind  of  diffufed  no- 

oA»,  iays  Vlotlntis  even  of  the  Soul.  '^  AihiKrai  j  y^  or*  f/jiyiS(B^  i:^iv  <^'i'^^pcO  ^z^^"  '^'^''^^^■'■' 

i<ric,v  ^..^li  eJ/AEi^s  >^    k^K/A^iroc,  t^iv.    Arijl. 
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thing '^  how  can  this,  I  %,  be  the  Firll:  caufc,  ^c,  or  mdeed  any  caufe  ? 
What  attributes  bcfide  penetrability  and  extcnfion,  what  excellencies,  what 
perfe6!:ions  is  it  capable  of  -''  ? 

As  infinite  [pace  cannot  be  God,  tho  He  be  excluded  from  no  place  or  fpace ; 
fo  tho  He  is  eternal,  yet  eternity  or  infinite  duration  itfelf  is  not  God  ^,  For 
duration,  abftraded  from  all  durables,  is  nothing  a6~tually  exifting  by  itfelf: 
it  is  the  duration  of  a  beings  not  a  being. 

Infinite  fpace -liid  duration^  taken  together,  cannot  be  God :  becaufe  an  inter- 
minable fpace  of  infinite  duration  is  Hill  nothing  but  eternal  fpace  5  and  that 
is  at  moil;  but  an  eternal  vacuum. 

Since  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  corporeity  is  inconlifcent  with  Divine 
perfection,  tho  ?;2^//^rlhould  be  infinitely  extended^  or  there  fhouldbe  an  infinite 
quantity  of  it,  yet  (lill,  where  ever  it  is,  it  carries  this  inconfificnce  along  with  it. 

If  to  matter  be  added  infinite  duration^  neither  does  this  alter  the  nature  of  it. 
This  only  fuppofes  it  to  be  eternally  vvhat  it  is,  /.  e.  eternally  incapable  of  Di- 
vine perfcflion.      .    ,'_     '  :..  ....       ■,_        /;.    .,         .         ,'..     ■.:...::.,.,.■:      ■-.., 

And  if  to  it  you  add  the  ideas  of  both  infinite  extenfion  (or  fpace)  and  dura- 
tion too  5  yet  Hill,  fo  long  as  matter  is  matter,  it  vaw^  always  and  every  inhere 
be  incapable  of  Divinity. 

Laflly,  not  the  univcrfe^  or  fum  total  of  finite  beings,  can  be  God.  For  if' 
it  is,  then  ^I'frj' //;iK^  is  divine,  everything  God,  or  of  God  j  and  fo  1^// things 
together  mud  make  but  one  being  ^.  But  the  contrary  to  this  we  fee,  there  be- 
ing evidently  miany  beings  di(lin6t,  and  feparable  one  from  another,  and  inde- 
pendent each  of  other.  Nay,  this  diiiinction  and  feparation  of  exiilencc,  be- 
iide  Vv'hatwefee  without  us,  we  may  even  fed  within  our  felves.  We  arey^.- 
vcrally  confcious  to  our  felvcs  of  the  individuation  and  diilinction  of  our  own^ 

^  They,  who  call  God  GIpG,  do  it  roipD  bwH  T'^"!  ^^iH  tO^^))^  ^.^inu;  ""aS    ThiJI^bi.    Or,  as, 
Thil.  Aa^um.  from  the  ancients,   X<2^\)'Q  IDbiy  p^il  D^iy  bu;  CDipO  n"npn,     Ou  ^  ^c/Xy^ii-vA  [.i 
©:cc],  Lyhu,  '^iyj  TO  7:o.v.  vh.  Jud.    By  which  ways  of  fpeaking  (tho  there  is  a  Cabbaliftic  reaibn . 
aiTigned  too)  they  intend  chiefly  to    exprefs  his  omniprefence  and  immeniity.     That  in  Atl.  Ap„- 
fcems  to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  '£v  k'JT^  ^  ^^f^/J,  '^  jij^apsS-st,  scat  so-^^v.  t  Such  things  as 

theie,  how  incongruous  and  wild  focvcr  they  are,  have  bin  affirmed  ;  that  God  is  infinite  du- 
ration, fpace,  Qpc.  V/Lat  can  be  meant  by  that,  Ku?mi;  kv  ?dyoi.ro  0  at'aiv  Bio<i,  in  Plotinus  ? 
c  Were  not  they,  who  converfe  with  books,  accuftomd  to  fuch  trials,  it  would  be  fliOcking  to  find 
Ball-US  in  Cirero  averting,  ejfe  miindum  ieum:  and  yet  in  another  place,  that  it  is  cuiafi  communis  de~ 
OYum,  citojis  homlmim  domus,  ant  urbs  utrortiwque  j  and  deorum,  hominnrnqiie  caufa,  fa&is:  in  ano- 
ther, prozideniia  deorH?n  mur.dum,  ^  omiies  munci-i  partes  ^  initio,  conf.itutas  ejfe,  ^■>  oir.ni  tempore 
i!d}f7inij1r/.ri :  in  another,  r/iPindnra  ipfam  'aatiird  adminifirari :  with  other  like  inconfiftences, 
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minds  from  all  other :  nor  is  there  any  thing,  of  which  we  can  be  more  cer- 
tain. Were  we  all  the  fame  being,  and  had  one  mind,  as  in  that  cafe  we 
muft  have,  thoughts  could  not  be  private,  or  the  pecuHar  thoughts  of  any  one 
perfon  3  but  they  mufl  be  common  acts  of  the  whole  mind,  and  there  could  be 
but  one  confcience  common  to  us  all  *.  Befide,  if  all  things  conjunctly  are  God 
or  the  Perfect  being  (I  dread  the  mention  of  fuch  things,  tho  it  be  in  order  to 
refute  them),  how  comes  this  remarkable  inftance  of  imperfection,  among 
many  others,  to  cleave  to  us,  that  we  ihould  not  know  even  our  felves,  and  what 
we  are  ''Fin  fhort,  no  colleSiion  of  beings  can  be  one  being  5  and  therefore  not 
God.     And  the  univerfe  itfelf  is  but  a  collection  of  diftinct  beings  c, 

XIII.  //  is  fo  far  from  being  true  that  God  is  corporeal^  that  there  could  be  no 
fuch  thim  as  either  matter  or  motion^  if  there  was  not  fome  Superior  beings  upon 
ivhom  they  depended.  Or,  God  is  fuch  a  beings  that  without  Him  there  could  be  net' 
ther  matter  nor  motion.  This  mull  be  true  oi matter :  becaufe  it  has  been  prov<!d 
already,  that  there  can  be  but  one  independent  being  j  that  he  is  incorporeal  -, 
and  that  the  exiftence  of  all  other  beings  mull  depend  upon  Him.  But  the  fime 
thin^  may  be  proved  otherwife.  If  matter  (I  mean  the  exiftence  of  it)  does 
not  depend  upon  fomething  above  it,  it  muft  be  an  independent  being  5  and  if 
an  independent  being,  a  necelTary  being  3  and  then  there  could  be  no  fuch  thing 
^s-^ 'vacuum:  but  all  bodies  muil  he  perfeclly  folid;  and,  more  than  that,  the 
whole  world  could  be  but  one  fuch  body,  five  times  as  £nn  as  brafs,  and  incapa- 
ble of  all  motion.  For  that  being  which  exifs  neceffarily  docs  neceffarily  exijl : 
that  is,  it  cannot  not  exijf.     But  in  ^'vacuum  matter  docs  not  exift. 

Moreover,  limMter  be  an  independent,  neceftary  being,  and  exifts  of  itfelf,  this 
muft  be  true  of  every  particle  of  it :  and  if  fo,  there  could  not  only  be  no  vacuum 

a  ''AreTev  h  i/jCu,  «  s///^  ^4"'^%*']  ^tl  *'  ^"^'^^  '^^'^'  ^Xl'^"  T  'V^  liic&civ?.'-/^'^,    j^  'ci?^ov  kt&<ki/iS^, ;^  o. 

Xo)c.  iiMOTTciSiTv  y.fjtyci.i  Ti  ^pci  ii^-d'As?,  >^  ;Tpo5  ro  ttZk  Tlot.    Here  this  author  is  dear,  tho  at  fome  other 
times  very  dark.  ^  Cur  quUlmafn  ipioraret  animus  hominis,  fi  ejfet  Beus?  Cic.  "^  The 

fyftem  of  Spinoff  is  Co  apparently  falfe,  and  full  of  impieties  and  ccntradiftions,  that  more  needs  not 
be  faid  againft  it ;  tho  much  might  be.     What  Velleius  fays  in  Cicero,  is  not  only  true,   Si  mtmdus  efi 

^eus, dei  iT>embra  partim  ardentia  partim  refrigerata  dicenda  funt :   but,  if  there  is  but  one  iub- 

ftance,  one  nature,  one  being,  and  this  being  is  God,  then  all  the  follies,  madnefles,  wickedneiTes  that 
are  in  the  world,  are  in  God,-  then  all  things  done  and  fufferd  are  both  done  and  fufferd  by  Him^ 
He  is  both  caufe  and  effcdt;  He  both  willes  and  nilles,  affirms  and  denies,  loves  and  hates  the  fame 
things  at  the  fame  time,  i^c.  That  fuch  grofs  Atheifm  as  this  fliould  ever  be  fafaionable!  Atheifm: 
for  certainly  wloen  we  inquire,  whether  there  is  a  God,  we  do  not  inquire,  whether  wc  ourielves 
and  all  other  things  which  are  vilible  about  us  do  exifl :  fomething  different  from  them  muft  be  in- 
tended.   Therefore  to  fay,  there  is  no  God  different  frona  them,  is  to  faVs  there  is  no  God  at  all. 

f  '  —       .  .  but 
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but  every  particle  mud  be  every  where.  For  it  could  not  be  limited  to  occupy  only 
a  place  of  luch  certain  dimenfions  by  its  own  nature  -,  Iince  this  confinement  of 
exiftence  within  certain  bounds  implies  non-exiilence  in  other  places  beyond 
thofe  bounds,  and  is  equal  to  a  negation  of  exiftence  j  and  when  exiJienceisQ&n' 
tial  to  any  being,  a  negation  of  exijlence  cannot  be  fo.  Nor,  in  the  next  place^ 
could  its  exiftence  be  limited  by  any  thing  elfe^  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  its 
exiftence  only  of  itfelf^  i.e.  to  have  -^  principle  of  exiftence  in  itfelf,  or  to  have 
an  exiftence  that  is  not  dependent  upon  or  obnoxious  to  any  other. 
■  And  I  may  add  ftill,  if  matter  be  felf-exiftent,  I  do  not  fee,  not  only  how  it 
comes  to  bereftraindto  a  place  of  fome  certain  capacity,  but  alfo  how  it  comes 
to  be  limited  in  other  refpeSis  -,  or  why  it  fhould  not  exift  in  a  manner  that  is  in  all 
refpeSis  perfe6t.  So  that  thus  it  appears,  matter  muft  derive  its  exiftence  from 
fome  other  being,  who  caufes  it  tobejuft  whatit  is.  And  the  being,  who  can, 
dothis^  muftbeGodo         .  ..       .      :. 

It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  object  here,  that  one  cinnot  conceive^  how  the  exiftence 
of  matter  can  be  derived  from  another  being.  For  God  being  above  our  conceptions^ 
the  manner  in  which  He  operates,  and  in  which  things  depend  upon  him,  mufb 
alfo  be  unconceivable.  Reafon  difcovers,  that  this  vifible  world  muft  owe  its  ex- 
iftence to  fomeinvifible  Almighty  being  >  i.  e,  it  difcovers  this  to  be  fadt,  and  we 
muft  not  deny  fa6ls  becaufe  we  know  not  bow  they  are  effe6ted.  It  is  far  from 
being  new,  that  our  faculties  iliould  difclofe  to  us  the  exiftence  of  things,  and 
then  drop  us  in  our  inquiry  how  they  are.     Thus  much  for  matter. 

As  ?ox  motion-,  without  a  Firftcaufe,  fuch  as  has  been  defcribed,  there  could  be 
none :  and  much  Xtisfuch  motions  as  we  fee  in  the  world.  This  may  be  immediately 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  paragraphs.  For  if  matter  itfelf  could  not  be  without 
fuch  a  caufe,  it  is  ccxfxinmotion,^  which  is  an  afFe6tion  of  matter,  could  never  be. 

But  further,  there  could  be  no  motion^nnlQ^s  either  there  be  in  matter  itfelf  a  pow- 
er o'l beginning  it  j  or  it  is  communicated  from  body  to  body  in  an  infinite  fuccej/lon^ox 
in  a  t/rr/f ,  and  fb  has  no  beginning  5  or  elfe  is  pr educe dhj  fome  incorporeal  being, 
or  beings.  Now  as  hardy  as  men  are  in  advancing  opinions  that  favor  their  vices^ 
tho  never  fo  repugnant  to  reafon,  I  can  hardly  believe  any  one  will  aflert,  that  a  pai-- 
cel  o£mere  matter  (let  it  be  great  or  fmall,  of  any  figure  whatfoever,  6cc.J  left  alto- 
gether to  itfelf,  could  ever  of  itfelf  begin  to  move.  If  there  is  any  fuch  bold  aflertor^ 
let  him  fix  his  eyes  upon  fome  lump  of  matter,  ex.  gr.  ^ifione^  ^iece  of  timber^  or  a 
cJod  (cleard  of  all  animals),  and  perufe  it  well  3  and  then  ask  himfelf  ferioufly,  whe- 
ther it  is  poflible  for  him  in.  earneft  to  believe,  that  that  fione,  leg,  or  clod^  tho  no- 
thing corporeal  or  incorporeal  fhould  excite  or  meddle  with  it,  might  fome  time  or 
other  of  itfelf  begin  to  creep.  However,  to  be  fhort,  a  power  of  beginning  motion 
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is  not  in  the  idea  of  matter.  It  is  paflive,  as  we  fee,  to  the  impreffions  of  mo- 
tion, and  fufceptive  of  it  5  but  cannot  produce  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  al- 
ways perfift  uniformly  in  its  prefent  fiate^  either  of  reft  or  motion,  if  nothing, 
ftirs,  diverts,  accelerates,  or  ftops  it.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  all  phyfics  bet- 
ter fettled  than  that,  which  is  called  vis  inerti<e^  or  the  inertia  of  matter. 

The  propagation  of  motion  from  body  to  body,  'without  any  Firjl  mover^  or 
immaterial  caufe  of  motion,  has  been  proved  impoffible,  prop.  I, 

The  flippofition  of  a  perpetual  motion  in  a  circle  is  begging  the  queftion.  For 
if  A  mov  es  B,  B  moves  C,  and  fo  on  to  Z,  and  then  Z  moves  A  1  this  is  the  fame 
as  to  fay,  that  A  moves  A,  by  the  intervention  of  B,  C,  D,  -  -  -Z:  that  is,> 
A  moves  itfelf,  or  can  begin  motion  ^ 

It  remains  then,  that  all  corporeal  motions  come  originally  from  fome  mover 
incorporeal:  which  muft  be  either  that  Supreme  and  felf-exifting  fpirit  himfelfy. 
who  is  God  J   or  fuch,  as  will  put  us  into  fhe  way  how  to  find,   that  there  is 
fuch  a  Being.    Turn  back  to  p.  <Jf. 

If  we  confider  our/elves^  and  the  voluntary  motions  begun  by  us,  we  may 
there  fee  the  thing  exemplified.  We  move  our  bodies  or  fome  members  of 
them,  and  by  thefe  move  other  things,  as  they  again  do  others  1  and  know  thefe 
motions  to  fpring  from  the  operations  of  our  minds :  but  then  we  know  alfo,  that 
we  have  not  an  independent  power  of  creating  motion.  If  we  had,  it  could 
not  be  fo  limited  as  our  loco-motive  faculties  are,,  nor  confined  to  fmall  quan- 
tities and  certain  circumftances  only :  we  fhould  have  had  it  from  eternity,  nor 
could  we  ever  be  deprived  of  it.  So  that  we  are  neceflitated  to  look  up  and 
acknowledge  fome  Higher  being,  who  is  able  not  ovAj  to  produce  motion,  but 
to  impart  2l  faculty  of  producing  it. 

And  if  the  Z'^//)' motions  of  us  mortals  afford  arguments  for  the  being  of  a 
God,,  much  more  may  tho^Q  greater  motions  we  fee  in  the  world,  and  ihtphano- 
rnena  attending  them  :  I  mean  the  motions  of  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies. . 
For  thefe  mull  be  put  into  motion,  either  by  one  common  mighty  Mover,  a6b- 
ing  upon  them  immediately,  or  by  caufes  and  laws  of  His  appointments  or  by 
their  refpeftive  movers,  who,  for  reafons  to  which  you  can  by  this  time  be  no 
ftranger,  muft  depend  upon  fome  Superior^  that  furnifhd  them  with  the  power 
of  doing  this.  And  granting  it  to  be  done  either  of  thefe  ways,  we  can  be  at 
no  great  diftance  from  a  demonftration  of  the  exifience  of  a  Deity. 

*  What  Cenfor'mus  charges  upon  many  great  men  (but  upon  fome  of  them  furely  unjuftly)  is  to  me 
unintelligible.  He  fays,  they  believed /ewfer  homines  fn'sjfe,  ^c.  and  then,  Itaque  (^  omn'mm,  qu&  in 
fer)ipiter?io  ijlo  mundo  fem^er  fuerunt,  futuraque  funt ,  aiunt  pr'mcipium  ftiijfe  nullum ;  fed  orbem  ejfe 
ijtiemdam  gen.rmtifim,  nafcentium^jie,   in  quo  miufcujufque  geniti  initiumjimul  Cf  finis  eJfe  videatur, 
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It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  thnt  tho  matter  has  not  the  power  of  moving  itfelfj 
yet  it  hath  an  attra^ive  force,  by  which  it  can  move  other  parts  of  matter :  fo 
that  all  matter  equally  moves  and  is  moved .  But,  allowing  thofe  things  which 
are  now  ufually  afcribed  to  attra^ion^  we  fhall  ftill  be  neceiHtated  to  ownfome 
Superior  being,  whofe  influence  mixes  itfelf  with  matter,  and  operates  upon  it  » 
or  at  leaft  who,  fome  way  or  other,  z^^^^r/j  this  force o  For  attra^ion^  accord- 
ing to  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word,  fuppofes  one  body  to  a<5t  upon  another  at  a 
diHance,  or  where  it  is  not  5  but  nothing  can  be  an  agent,  where  it  is  not  at  all., 
Matter  can  a61:  only  by  contaSi^  impelling  contiguous  bodies,  when  it  is  put 
into  motion  by  fomething  elfe,  or  refifting  thofe  which  ilrike  againft  it,  when 
it  is  at  reft.  And  this  it  does  as  matter  1  i.  e.  by  being  impenetrable  to  other 
matter :  but  attraction  is  not  of  the  nature  or  idea  of  matter.  So  that  what  is  f 
called  attractions  is  fo  called  only  becaufe  the  fame  things  happen,  as  if  the  parts 
of  matter  did  mutually  attra6t :  but  in  truth  this  can  only  be  an  effe£b  of  fome- 
thing, which  a6ls  upon  or  by  matter  according  to  a  certain  law.  The  parts  of 
matter  feem  not  only  to  gravitate  towards  each  other,  but  many  of  them  to 
fly  each  other.  Now  thefe  two  contrary  motions  and  feeming  qualities  cannot 
lotb  proceed  from  matter  qua  matter  5,  cannot  hth  be  of  the  nature  of  it :  and 
therefore  they  muft  be  owing  to  fome  external  caufe,  or  to  fome  other  beingj 
which  exites  in  them  this,  as  it  were  love  and  difcord  «, 

Befide,  as  to  the  revolution  o£  a  planet  about  the  fun,  mere  gravitation  is  not 
fufficient  to  produce  that  efFe6t.  It  muft  be  compounded  with  a  motion  ofpro" 
jeCfion,  to  keep  the  planet  from  falling  directly  into  the  fun,  and  bring  it  about  : 
and  from  what  band,  I  defire  to  know,  comes  this  other  motion  (or  dire<5tion)  ? 
Who  imprefted  it?  . 

What  a  vaft  field  for  contemplation  is  here  opend  !  Such  regions  of  matter  a- 
bout  us,  in  which  there  is  not  the  leafi  particle  that  does  not  carry  with  it  an  ar- 
gument  of  God's  exiftence  5  not  the  leafl;  ftick  or  ftraw,  or  other  trifle  that  falls 
to  the  ground,  but  fhews  it  j  not  the  flighteft  motion  produced,  the  leail:  whif- 
per  of  the  air,  but  tells  it.     ^  ^       ^ 

XIV.  'The frame  and  conjiiiution  of  the  worlds  the  aftonifljing  w-agnificence  of 
■it,  the  various  phcenomena  and  kinds  of  beings,  the  uniformity  ohferved  in  the  prO' 
duEliuns  of  things,  the  ufesand  ends  for  which  they  ferve,  {^c,  do  allfhew  that  there 
is  fume  Almighty  defigner,  an  infinite  wifdom  and  power  at  the  top  of  all  thefe  things  : 

*  So  what  we  call  attraftion  and  averiion  (centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces)  feem  to  have  been 

called  by  EmpeJocles:  4'''^"'  Ji  o'''7''f('i'£i<*',['<*  5'ei;ti''^-]>  "^'vsrx.©-  a>  otdK^iViiici.  I)tog.L.(v.E7np.)V.AriJi' 
Csc.  ^  aL  '  .  ■  •    J- ■;....■.•.•.■■'■' •■  '•■ 
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fuch  marks  there  are  of  both  ^.  Or,  God  is  that  Beings  without  whom  fuch  a 
frame  or  con  ft  it  ut  ion  of  the  worlds  fuch  a  magnificence  in  it^  ^c.  could  not  he.  In 
order  to  prove  to  any  one  the  grandnefs  of  this  fabric  of  the  world,  one  needs 
only  to  bid  him  confider  they^<!;^  with  that  infupportable  glory  and  liiflre  that 
furroiinds  it ;  to  demonftrate  the  vail  diflance^  magnitude^  and  heat  of  it :  to  re- 
prefent  to  him  the  chorus  of  •planets  moving  periodically,  by  uniform  laws,  in 
their  feveral  orbits  about  it  3  affording  a  regular  variety  of  afpe6ls  5  guarded 
fome  of  them  by  fecondary  planets,  and  as  it  were  emulating  the  ilate  of  the 
fun  5  and  probably  all  pofTeft:  by  proper  inhabitants :  to  remind  him  of  thofe 
furprifing  vilits  the  comets  make  us  5  the  large  trains,  or  uncommon  fplen- 
dor,  which  attends  them  5  the  far  country  they  come  from  3  and  the  curiofity 
and  horror  they  excite  not  only  among  us,  but  in  the  inhabitants  of  other 
planets,  who  alfo  may  be  up  to  fee  the  entry  and  progrefs  of  thefe  minifters 
of  fate  ^  :  to  dired:  his  eye  and  contemplation,  through  thofe  azure  fields  and 
vafl;  regions  above  him,  up  to  the  fixt  flars^  that  radiant  numberlefs  hoft  of 
heaven  3  and  to  make  him  underftand,  how  unlikely  a  thing  it  is,  that  they 
ihould  be  placed  there  only  to  adorn  and  befpangle  a  canopy  over  our  heads 
ftho  that  would  be  a  great  piece  of  magnificence  too),  and  much  lefs  to  fupply 
the  places  of  fo  many  glow-worms,  by  affording  a  feeble  light  to  our  earth,  or 
even  to  all  our  fellow-planets  :  to  convince  him,  that  they  are  rather  fo  many 
other  funs  ^  with  their  feveral  regions  and  fets  of  planets  about  them:  to  iliew 
him,  by  the  help  of  glaffes,  flili  more  and  more  of  thefe  fixt  lights,  and  to  be- 
get in  him  an  apprehenfion  of  their  unaccountable  numbers^  and  of  thofe  im- 
menfe  fpaces^  that  lie  retired  beyond  our  utmeji  reach  and  even  imagination  :  I 
fay,  one  needs  but  to  do  this,  and  explain  to  him  fuch  things  as  are  now  known 
almoft  to  every  body  3  and  by  it  to  ihew  that  if  the  world  be  not  infinite,  it  is 
infinito  fimiJis  ^  3  and  therefore  fure  a  magnificent  flrudure,  and  the  work  of  an 
infinite  Architc<5t.  But  if  we  could  take  a  view  of  all  the  particulars  containd 
within  that  aftonifning  compafs,  which  we  have  thus  hafiily  run  over,  how 
would  wonders  multiply  upon  us  ?  Every  corner^  every  part  of  the  world  is  as 
it  were  made  up  of  other  worlds.     If  we  look  upon  this  our  feat  (I  mean  this 

«  So  far  is  that  from  being  true,  Nequaquam — divinitus  ejje  creatam  Naturam  mtindi,  quA  tantd  sfi 
pr&dita  culpa.  Lucret.  Men  rafhly  (impioufly)  cenfure  what  they  do  not  underftand.  Like  that  king 
of  Caftiley  who  fancied  himfelf  able  to  have  contrived  a  better  fyftem  of  the  world  ;  becaufe  he  knew 
not  what  the  true  fyftemis,  but  took  it  to  he  as  afcribed  to  him  by  R,  If.  ah.  Sid,  and  other  aftrono- 
mers  of  thofe  times.  ^  Since  they  have,  or  may  have  great  effedls  upon  the  feveral  parts  of 

the  folar  fyftem ,  one  may  fpeak  thus  without  falling  into  the  fuperftition  of  the  multitude,  or  meaning 
what  is  intended  by  that,  NunqHdm  cdo  f^e^MHm  impnne  (omelen  (mClmd.),  or  the  like.  <=  Fi- 

wtus,  <^  infinito  fimilu ,  Plia. 

'    ,  earthjj, 
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earthj 5  what  fcope  is  here  for  admiration  ?  The  great  'variety  of  mountains,  hills, 
valleys,  plains,  rivers,  feas,  trees,  plants !  The  many  tribes  o£  differtnt  animals^ 
with  which  it  is  flocked !  The  multifarious  inventions  and  works  of  one  of  thefe  j 
that  is,  of  us  men^  Sec.  And  yet  when  all  thefe  (heaven  and  earth)  are  furveyd  as 
jiicely  as  they  can  be  by  the  help  of  our  unafTifted  fenfes,  and  even  of  telefcopical 
glafles,  by  the  afliilanceof  good  micrcfiopes  in  \ try  fm all  parts  of  matter  as  ma- 
ny new  wonders  ^  may  perhaps  be  difcoverd,  as  thofe  already  obferved  -,  new 
kingdoms  o?  imimvih'y  ntw  architect ure  and  curioiity  of  work.  So  that  as  before 
our  fenfes  and  even  conception  fainted  in  thofe  vaji  journeys  we  were  obhged  to 
take  in  confidering  the  expanfe  of  the  univerfe  -,  fo  here  again  they  fail  us  in  our 
refearches  into  xX-it  principles  and  coniliituent  parts  of  it.  Both  the  beginnings  and 
the  ends  of  things,  the  leaji  and  the  great eji^  all  confpire  to  baffle  us :  and  which 
way  ever  weprofecute  our  inquiries,  we  flill  fall  in  with  freJJo  fubje6tsof  amaze- 
ment, and  frejh  reafons  to  believe  that  there  are  indefinitely  flill  more  and  more 
behind,  that  will  for  ever  efcape  our  eagerefl  purfuits  and  deepefl  penetration. 

This  mighty  building  is  not  only  thus  grand,  and  the  appearances  flupendous 
in  it,  but  the  manner  in  which  things  are  effected  is  commonly  unintelligible, 
and  their  caufes  too  profound  for  us.  There  are  indeed  many  things  in  nature, 
which  we  know  5  and  fome,  of  which  we  feem  to  know  the  caufes :  but,  alas ! 
how  few  are  thefe  with  refpe£l  to  the  whole  fum  ?  And  the  caufes  which  we  af- 
fign,  what  are  they  ?  Commonly  fuch,  as  can  only  be  exprefled  in  general 
terms,  whilft  the  ^o/Z^^^j  of  things  rcm.am  unfathomable.  Such,  as  have  been 
colle6led  from  experience^  but  could  fcarcely  be  known  beforehand,  by  any  ar- 
guments a  priori,  to  be  capable  of  rendering  fuch  effects :  and  yet  till  caufes 
are  known  after  that  manner,  they  are  not  thoroughly  underflood.  Such,  as 
feem  difproportionate  and  too  little^  and  are  fo  infufficient  and  unlatisfacSbory, 
that  one  cannot  but  be  inclined  to  think,  that  fomething  immaterial  and  invift^ 
hie  mufb  be  immediately  concerned.  In  iTiort,  we  know  many  times,  that  fuch 
a  thing  will  have  fuch  an  efFe6l,  or  perhaps  that  fuch  an  efFe6t  is  produced 
by  fuch  a  caufe,  but  the  manner  how  we  know  not  5  or  but  grofiy,  and  if 
fuch  an  hypothefis  be  true.  It  is  irapofUble  for  us  to  come  at  the  true  priu" 
ciples  of  things,  or  to- fee  into  the  oeconomy  of  the  finefi  part  of  nature 
and  workings  of  the  frfi  fprings.  The  caufes  that  appear  to  us,  are  but 
effects  of  other  caufes  :  the  'veJJ'els,  of  which  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals confift,  are  made  up  of  other ^  fmaller  vefTels :  the  fubtilefi  parts  of  matterp 
which  we  have  any  notion  of  (as  animal  fpirits,  or  particles  of  light),  h^YC  their 
farts,  and  may  for  ought  we  know  be  compound  hod^ks :  and  as  to  the  fubjl  an  ces- 
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themfelves  of  all  thefe  things,  and  their  internal  confiittition^  they  are  hid  from 
our  eyes.     Our  philofophy  dwells  in  the  furface  of  nature. 

However,  in  thenext  place,  we  ourfelves  cannot  but  be  witnefles,  that  there 
^XQ  ftated  methods^  as  fo  many  fet  forms  of  proceeding,  which  things  ptinftu- 
ally  and  religioufly  keep  to.  The  fame  cuufes^  circumftanced  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, have  always  the  fame  fuccels :  all  the  [pedes  of  animals^  among  us,  are 
made  according  to  one  general  idea  -^  and  fo  are  thofe  o{ plants  alfo,  and  even 
minerals :  no  new  ones  are  brought  forth  or  arifen  any  where :  and  the  old  are 
preferved  and  continued  by  the  old  ways. 

Laftlyjit  appears  I  think  plainly  enough  in  the  parts  and  model  of  the  woiid5that 
there  is  a  contrivance  ^ndarcfpe^t  to  certain  reafonsand  ends.  How  the  yi^;^  is  po« 
fitednear  the  middle  of  our  fyftemforthe  more  fo»wmV»/difpenfing  of  his  benign 
influences  to  the  planets  moving  about  him^  how  the  plain  of  the  earth's  aqua- 
tor  interfe6ts  that  of  her  orbit^  and  makes  a  proper  angle  with  it,  in  order  to 
.diverfify  the  year^  and  create  a  ufeful  variety  of  feafons^  and  many  other  things 
of  this  kind,  tho  a  thoufand  times  repeated,  will  always  be  plealing  meditati- 
ons to  good  men  and  true  fcholars.  Who  can  obferve  the  vapors  to  afcend, 
efpecially  from  the  fea,  meet  above  in  clouds,  and  fall  again  after  condenfation, 
and  not  underfland  this  to  be  a  kind  of  diftillation  in  order  to  clear  the  water 
of  its  grofTer  falts,  and  then  by  rains  and  dews  to  fupply  the  fountains  and  rivers 
with  frefh  and  wholfom  li<]uor  j  to  nourifh  the  vegetables  below  by  fhowers, 
which  defcend  in  drops  as  from  a  watering-pot  upon  a  garden,  ^c.  who  can 
■view  the  firu^ure  of  a  plant  or  animal  j  the  indefinite  number  of  their  fibres 
and  fine  veffels,  the  formation  of  larger  vefTels  and  the  feveral  members  out  of 
them,  and  the  apt  difpofttion  of  all  thefe  5  the  way  kid  out  for  the  reception  and 
diUnhiition  o(  nutriment 'y  xkteffe5i  this  nutriment  has  in  extending  the  vefTels, 
bringing  the  vegetable  or  animal  to  its  full  growth  and  expanfion,  continuing 
the  motion  of  the  feveral  fluids,  repairing  the  ^^f^yj  of  thebody,  and  preferving 
life :  who  can  take  notice  of  the  {everoii  faculties  of  animals,  their  arts  of  faving 
and  providing  for  themfelves,  or  the  ways  in  which  they  are  provided  for  j  the 
iifes  of  plants  to  animals,  and  of  fome  animals  to  others,  particularly  to  man- 
kind 5  the  care  taken  that  the  feveral  fpecies  fhould  be  propagated  out  of 
cheir  proper  feeds  ( without  confuflon  ^ J,  the  llrong  inclinations  implanted 
in  animals  for  that  purpofe,  their  love  of  their  young.,  and  the  Hke :  I  fay,  who 
can  do  this,  and  not  {ccxdefgn^  in  fuch  regular  pieces,  io  nicely  wrought,  and 
fo  preferved?  If  there  was  but  one  animal,  and  in  that  cafe  it  could  not  be  doubt- 

a  If  anyone,  fitting  upon  mount  Ida,  had  feen  the  Gree^  army  coming  on  in  proper  order  ifi>ir:i. 
«r«»iS  Kss-f/jn  ^  ruh^iToii  TTi^iotc,  Tr^oa-iia-uv'],  he  ought  moft  certainly,  notwithftanding  ^Nh^t.  Sext. 
BntperSnys,  to  have  concluded,  that  there  was  fome  commander,  under  whofc  condud;  they  moved. 
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ed  but  that  his  eyes  were  made  that  he  might  fee  with  them,  his  ears  that  he  might 
hear  with  them  and  (o  on,  through  at  leaft  the  moft  confiderable parts  of  himj- 
ii  it  can  much  lefs  be  doubted,  when  the  fame  things  are  repeted'm  the  individuals 
of  all  the  tribes  of  animals  5  if  the  like  obfervations  may  be  made  with  refpe^t 
to  vegetables^  and  other  things :  and  if  all  thefe  kinds  of  things,  and  therefore 
much  more  their  particulars^  upon  and  in  the  earth,  waters,  air,  are  unconceiv- 
^bly  numerous  (asmoll  evidently  they  arej,  one  cannot  but  be  convinced  from. 
that,  which  is  {overy  obvious  to  every  underftanding,  mid  plainly  runs  through: 
the  nobler  parts  of  the  vifible  world,  that  not  only  they,  but  other  things,  even 
thofe  that  feem  to  be  lefs  noble^  have  thdv ends  too,  tho  not  fo  well  underftood. 

And  now  fince  we  cannot  fuppofe  ih.Gparts  of  matter  to  have  contrived  this  won-' 
dcrful  form  of  a  world  among  themfelves^  and  then  by  agreement  to  have  taken- 
their  refpeftive  polls,  and  purfued  conftant  ends  by  certain  methods  and  mea- 
fures  concerted  (becaufe  thefe  area6ls,  of  which  they  are  not  capable),  there  mull 
be  fome  other  Being,  whofe  wifdom  and  power  are  equal  to  fuch  a  mighty  work^ 
as  is  the  fruSlure  and  prefervation  of  the  world.  There  mufb  be  fome  almighty 
Mind,  who  models  and  adorns  it  5  lays  the  caufes  of  things  fo  deep  1  prefcribes 
tiiem  fuch  uniform  and  fteady  laws  j  deftines  and  adapts  them  to  certain  purpo- 
ies ;  and  makes  one  thing  to  fit  and  anfwer  to  another  ^» 

That  fuch  a  beautiful  fchemCj  fuch  a  juft  and  geometrical  arrangement  of  things,- 
Gompofed,  of  innumerable  parts,  and  placed  as  the  offices  and  ufes  and  wants 
of  the  feveral  beings  require,  through  fuch  an  immenfe  extent,  fhould  be  the 
effect  of  chance  only,  is  a  conceit  fo  prodigioufly  abfurd,  that  certainly  no  one 
can  efpoufe  it  heartily,  who  underflands  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Chance  ftems- 
to  be  only  a  term,  by  which  we  exprefs  our  ignorance  of  the  caufe  of  any  thing. 
For  when  we  fay  any  thing  comes  by  chance,  we  do  not  mean,  that  it  had  no 
other  caufe  5   but  only,  that  we  do  not  know  the  true  caufe,  which  produced 
it,  or  interpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  that  fall  out  which  was  not  ex- 
pected.    Nor  can  I  think,   that  any  body  has  fuch  an  idea  of  chance,  as  to 
make  it  an  agent  or  really  exifting  and  acting  caufe  of  any  thing,   and  much 
lefs  fure  of  all  things.     Whatever  events  or  effeds  there  are,  they  mull  pro- 
ceed from  fome  agent  or  caufe,  which  is  tiihtr  free  or  not  free  (l:hat  is,  necella- 
ryj.    If  it  be  free,  it  v/ills  what  it  produces :    and  therefore  that  which  is  pro- 
duced is  produced  with  dsftgn,  not  by  chance.     If  it  a6ts  necefiarily,  the  event 
muft  necejfarily  be,  and  therefore  it  is  not  by  accident.    For  that,  which  is  by 
accident  or  chance  only,  might  not  have  been  3   or  it  is  an  accident  only,  that 

thing  as  this  doth  not  come  by  accident, 
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it  is.  There  can  be  therefore  no  fuch  caufe  as  chance.  And  to  omit  a  great  deal  that 
might  yet  be  faid,  matter  is  indefinitely  divilible,  and  the  iirll  particles  (^or  atoms) 
of  which  it  confills  mufl  befmall  beyond  all  our  apprehenfion  3  and  the  chances 
that  mull  all  hit  to  produce  one  individual  of  any  fpecies  of  material  beings  (if 
only  chance  was  concerned),   muft  confequently  be  indefinitely  many :    and  if 
[pace  be  alfo  indefinitely  extended,  and  the  number  of  thofe  individuals  fiiot  to 
fay  of  \}i\&  fpecies  themfelvesj  which  lie  difperfed  in  it  indefi.nite,  the  chances  re- 
quired to  the  produ6lion  of  them  all,  or  of  the  univerfe,  yvali  be  the  re6tanele 
of  one  indefinite  quantity  drawn  into  another.     We  may  well  call  them  infinite. 
And  then  to  fiy,  that  any  thing  cannot  happen,  unlefs  infi-mte  chances  coincide 
is  the  {iime  as  to  fay,  there  are  infinite  chances  againll:  the  happening  of  it    or 
odds  that  it  will  not  happen :  and  this  again  is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  it  is  impojjible  to 
happen^  fince  if  there  be  apoffibility  that  it^^j''  happen,  the  hazard  \s.not  in- 
finite.    The  world  therefore  cannot  be  the  child  of  chance  ^.     He  mull:  be  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  works  of  nature,  who  is  not  fenfible  how  dehcate  and 
fine  they  are  :    and  the  j?;^^r  they  are,  the  grojfer  were  thofe  of  Epicurus  ^. 

If  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  many  things  feem  to  be  ufelefs^  many  births 
are  monfirous^  or  the  like,  fuch  anfwers  as  thefe  may  be  made.  The  ufes  of 
fome  things  are  known  to  Jome  men,  and  not  to  others :  the  ufes  of  fome  are 
known  now^  that  were  not  known  to  any  hodi^  formerly  :  the  ufes  of  many 
may  be  difcoverd  hereafter  :  and  thofe  of  fome  other  things  may  for  ever  re- 
main unknown  to  all  men,  and  yet  he  in  nature^  as  much  as  thofe  difcoverd  were 
before  their  difcovery,  or  are  now  in  refped  of  them  who  know  them  not. 
Things  have  not  therefore  no  ufes,  becaufe  they  are  conceald  from  us.  Nor  is  na- 
ture irregular,  or  without  method,  becaufe  there  are  fomey^^^/;^^  deviations  from 
the  common  rule.  Thefe  are  generally  the  effe6ls  of  that  influence,  which  free 
agents  and  various  circumftances  have  upon  natural  produ6lions  j  which  may 
be  deformed,  or  hurt  by  external  imprejfons^  heterogeneous  matter  introduced 
or  difagreeable  and  unnatural  motions  excited  ;  and  if  the  cafe  could  be  truly  put 
it  would  no  doubt  appear,  that  nature  proceeds  as  regularly  (or  the  laws  of  na- 
ture have  as  regular  an  efFe6t),when  a  monfler  is  produced,  as  when  the  ufual  iiTue  in 
common  cafes.  Under  thefe  circumilances  the  monfter  is  the  genuine  ifTue :  that  is 

^ Hoc  qui  ex'iflimat  fieri  potuijje,  non  intelUgo  air  non  idem  pttet,  Jl  innumerabiles  tmius  ^  vigrnti 

formA  literarum, aliqiib  conjiciantur,  pojfe  ex  his  in  terram  excujfis  annates  Ennij,   ut  deinceps  legs 

pjfint,  effici:  quod  nefcioanne  in  una  quidem  'verfu  pojjtt  tantum  "valere  fertuna.Cic.  But  alas,  what 
are  Entiius's  annals  to  fuch  a  work  as  the  world  is  !  ''He  was  7ro?.vY^x<pa)Tur©^,  Trxvrcf^  vTrip/SuX- 

Xofmv<^  TrXn^H  /St/iXt'cov.  D.  L.  But  that  part  of  his  phyfics  is  here  meant,  in  which  he  treated  of  the 
origin  of  the  world  5  or  rather  of  infinite  worlds i  wliich  makes  his  thought  the  grolfer  Hill.  For  in- 
finite  worlds  require  infinite  chances  infinitely  repeted. 
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in  the  lame  circnmftanccs  there  would  always  be  the  fame  kind  of  prodii6bion. 
And  therefore  if  things  are  now  and  then  mif-fliapcd,  this  infers  no  unfteadinefs 
or  millake  in  nature.     Befide,  the  magnificence  of  the  world  admits  of  fome 
perturbations  -,    not  to  fay,    requires  fome  variety.     The  queflion  is.  Could  all 
thofe  things,  which  we  do  know  to  have  ufes  and  ends,  and  to  the  produ6tion 
of  which  fuch  wonderful  contrivance  and  the  combinations  of  fo  many  things 
are  required,  be  produced,and  method  and  regularity  be  prefeiTed/o/(^r  <^i  it  is 
if  nothing  but  blind  chance  prefided  over  all  ?  Are  not  the  innumerable  inftances 
of  things,  which  are  undeniably  made  with  reference  to   certain  ends,   and  of 
thofe  which  are  propagated  and  repeted  by  the  fajne  conflant  methods,  enough 
to  convince  us,  that  there  are  ends  propofed,  and  rules  obferved,  even  where  we^^^ 
do  not  fee  them.    And,  laftly,  if  we  fhould  defcend  to  particulars,  what  are  thole  " 
feemingly  ufelefs  or  monftrous  produ61:ions  in  refpe(5t  ofther^y?,  th^t  plainly  de- 
clare the  ends,  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  that  come  into  the  world  by 
the  ufualw^ys,  with  the  ^(/^/i3!/ perfe6lion  of  their  fcveral  kinds?    If  the  com- 
parifon  could  be  made,  I  verily  believe  thefe  would  be  found  to  be  almofl  infi- 
nituple  of  the  others  which  ought  therefore  to  be  reputed  as  7wtbing. 

They,  who  content  themfelves  with  words,  may  afcribe  the  formation  of  the 
world  to  fate  or  nature,  as  well  as  to  chance,  or  better.  And  yet  fate,  in  the  firft 
place,  is  nothing  but  a yir;> J  of  events,  confiderd  as  necelllirily  following  in  fome 
certain  order  5  or,  of  which  it  has  always  been  true,  that  they  would  be  in  their 
determinate  times  and  places.  It  is  called  indeed  a  feries  o?caufes  ^ :  but  then 
theyarefuch  caufesasare  alfo  ^^^fc^j,  all  of  them,  if  there  is  no, Firft  caufej  and 
may  be  taken  for  fuch.  So  that  in  this  dcfcription  is  nothing  like  fuch  a  caufe^ 
as  is  capable  of  giving  this  form  to  the  world.  A  feries  of  events  is  the  fame 
with  events  hzp^cningferiatim:  which  words  declare  nothing  concerning  the 
caufe  of  that  concatenation  of  events,  or  why  it  is.  Time,  place,  manner,  ne- 
cefTity  are  but  cir  cum  [lances  of  things  that  come  to  pafs  -,  not  caufes  of  their  ex- 
iflence,  or  oftheir  being  as  they  are.  On  the  contrary,  fome  external  and  fupe- 
rior  caufe  mull  be  fuppofed  to  put  the  feries  in  motion,  to  proje61:  the  order, 
to  connect  the  caufes  and  effe6]:s,  and  to  impofe  the  necellity  ''. 

*  Series  mplexa  caufanim.  Sen.  ''  Senecd  lays  himfelf,  that  in  this  ieries  God  is  prima 

omnium  caufa,,  ex  c^ua.  c£ter£  pendent.  Indeed  it  is  many  times  difficult  to  find  out  what  the  an- 
cients meant  by  fate.  Sometimes  it  feems  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their 
aipetfls.  Of  this  kind  of  fate  is  that  pafTage  in  Suetonius  to  beunderftood,  where  he  fays  that  Tii>e- 
rius  wzs  addicius  mathe?natic£,  perfuafonifque  plenus  amcla  fato  agi.  Sometimes  it  is  confounded 
with  fortune .  So  in  Lucian  we  find  r/,y  -I'jx,/}-;  Tt^uhia-a,-/  ra  fAjUfjc^a^J^u,  x^  oi  £|  <i^;t;9?  s>ic4r&'  fVs- 
kAsScu  7i.  And  fometimcs  it  is  the  fame  with  God  :  as  when  the  Stoics  fay,  iv  n  iTven  ^io'j  ^  vav  ;^ 
iiy.x^^Jr^y  Kj  A.'ci,  at.  Diog.  L.  and  the  like  elfewhere. 

M    ^  Then 
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Then  for  nature^  i .  If  it  be  ufed  for  the  intrinfic  manner  of  exifting  >  that  con- 
ftitution,  make,  or  difpofition,  with  which  anything  is  produced  or  horn^  and- 
from  which  refult  thofe  properties,  powers,  incHnations,  paiHons,  qualities,  and 
manners,  which  are  called  natural  (and  fometimes  nature)^  in  opposition  to  fucb 
as  are  acquired^  adventitious,  or  forced  ('which  ufe  is  commonj  :  then  to  fay^ 
that  nature  formed  any  thing,  or  gave  it  its  manner  of  exiftencc,  is  to  fay,  that 
it  formed  itfelf,  or  that  the  effect  is  the  efficient^.  Befide,  howcan;%^«;7^^(iT^an- 
ner  of  exifting)  be  the  caufe  of  exifting,  or  properly  do  any  thing.  An  agent 
is  an  afting  being,  fome  fubftance,  not  a  manner  of  being,  z.  If  it  be  ufed 
in  that  other  fenfe,  by  which  it  ftands  for  the  ideas  of  things,  what  they  are  in 
themfelvcs,  and  what  in  their  circumftances,  caufes,  confequences,  refpe6ts  %  or, 
in  fliort,  that  which  determines  them  to  be  of  this  or  that  kind  (^as  when  we  fay, 
the  nature  of  ju4^ice  ^  requires  this  or  that  j  i.  e.  the  idea  of  juftice  requires  or  fup- 
pofes  it :  a  crime  is  of  fuch  a  nature  >  that  is,  bears  fuch  a  refpe6t  to  the  law^ 
and  is  attended  with  fuch  circumftances,  or  the  like) :  then  none  of  thefe  fenfes 
can  do  an  atheift  any  fervice.  3.  If  it  be  ufed  for  the  world  ^  (as,  the  laws  of 
nature  may  be  underftood  to  be  the  laws  of  the  world,  by  which  it  is  govern- 
ed, and  the  ■phenomena  in  it  produced  -,  after  the  fame  manner  of  fpeaking  a& 
when  we  fay,  the  laws  of  England^  France^  6cc.j  then  it  ftands  for  that  very 
things  the  former  and  archite6b  of  which  is  theobjc£i:of  our  inquiry  5  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  that  archite£t  itfelf.  Under  this  fenfe  may  be  comprehended 
that,  when  it  denotes  reality  of  exijience^  as  when  it  is  faid  that  fuch  a  thing  is 
not  in  nature  {liot  to  be  found  in  the  world).  4,  If  it  fignifies  the  forementiond 
iaws  themfelves  >  or  that  courfe,  in  which  things  by  virtue  of  thefe  laws  pro- 
ceed (as  when  the  effe6ts  of  thefe  laws  are  ftylcd  the  works  of  nature) :  theng, 
laws  fuppofe  fome  legillator,  and  are  pofterior  to  that  of  which  they  are  the 
laws.  There  can  be  no  laws  of  any  nation,  till  the  people  are  of  which  that 
nation  conlifts.  f.  If  it  be  ufed  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  word  i?<:2/^// fre- 
quently is  J  to  which  many  things  are  afcribed  (juft  as  they  are  to  nature),  though 
it  be  nothing  exiiHng  diftin£t  from  the  habits^  which  particular  men.  or  beings 
contract :  then  nature  is  a  kind  of  ahflraU  notion,  which  can  do  nothing.  Per- 
Jiaps  nature  may  be  put  for  natures^  all  natures,  after  the  manner  of  a  collective 
Eoun  5  or  it  may  be  mentiond  as  an  agent ^  only  as  we  perfonify  virtues  and  at- 
tributes, either  for  variety,  or  the  ftiorter  and  more  convenient  exprelling  of 

*  As  when  Strnto  Lamps,   according   to  Tully,  docet  omnia  ejfe  efeBa  nuttcra.  *»  Vss  ^ 

natura'  juftitU.  Cic.  «  Almofl  as  if  it  flood  for  nata,  or  res  natA ;  all  things,  that  are  pro- 

duced.   (5o  f&tura  fcems  to  be  put  fometimes  for  fAtHs.)    Sunt 3    qui  omnia  nature  nomine  appel- 
ant j  =—  forpordi  c^  inme,  e^Hxqm  his  aMdmt.  Cic,  ~^ 

thing? 
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diings.  Laflly,  if  it  denotes  the  Author  of  nature^  or  God"  (the  effeSi  feeming, 
tho  by  a  hard  metonymy  in  this  cafe,  to  be  put  for  the  efficient) :  then,  to  Him 
it  is  that  I  afcribe  the  formation  of  the  world,  ^c.  To  all  which  I  muft  fub- 
join,  that  there  is  an  unaccountable  liberty  taken  in  the  ufe  of  this  word :  and 
that  frequently  it  is  ufed  merely  as  a  wordy  and  nothing  more,  they  who  ufe  it 
not  knowing  themfelves,  what  they  mean  by  it  ^.  However,  in  nofenfe  can  it 
fuperfede  the  being  of  a  Deity^ 

XV.  Life^  fenfe^  cogitation^  and  the  faculties  of  our  own  minds  Jhew  the  exifience 
.offome  fuperior  Beings  from  whom  they  are  derived.  Or,  God  is  that  Beings  with'- 
cut  whom  neither  could  thefebe^  any  more  than  the  things  before  mentiond.  That 
they  cannot  flow  from  the  nature  of  any  matter  about  us  as  mattei',  or  from  any 
modification,  fize,  or  motion  of  it,  if  it  be  not  already  apparent,  may  perhaps 
be  proved  more  fully  afterwards.  And  that  our  fouls  themfelves  are  not  felf- 
exiftent,  nor  hold  their  faculties  independently  of  all  other  beings,  follows 
from  pr.  IV.  and  VII.  Therefore  we  muft  necelTarily  be  indebted  for  what  we 
have  of  this  kind  to  fome  great  Benefador,  who  is  tho^  fountain  of  them.  For 
fince  we  are  confcious,  that  we  have  them,  and  yet  have  them  not  of  our 
felves,  we  muft  have  them  from yei;^^  fj/Z^^To 

A  man  has  little  reafon,  God  knows,  to  hncj  th.Q  fuppofttum  of  his  life,  fen{e„ 
and  cogitative  faculties  to  be  an  independent  being,  when  he  confiders  how 
^ranfitory  znd  uncertain  at  beft^his  life  and  all  his  injoyments  are  i  what  heisj 
whencehc  came,  2.nd whither  he  is  goings.  The  mind  a6ls  not,  or  in  the  moll 
imperceptible  manner  in  anlmalculo^  or  the  feminal  ftate  of  a  man  3  only  as  % 
principle  of  vegetation  in  the  ftate  of  an  embryon  5  and  as  alenfitive  foul  in  the 
ftate  of  infancy^  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  in  v/hich  v/e  are  rather  below,  than  z.- 
bove,  many  other  animals.  By  degrees  indeed,  with  age  and  cxercife  and  pro- 
per opportunities,  it  feems  to  open  itfelf,  find  its  own  talents^  and  ripen  into  a 
rational  being.  But  then  it  leafons  not  without  labor,  and  is  forced  to  take  ma- 
ny tedious  fteps  in  thcpuriuit  of  truth  j  finds  all  its  powers  fubje<5t  to  great  (?^//j5-> 

2  Natura,  iriqutt,  hac  mihi  prajlat.     Non  inlelUg'ts  te,   cum  hoc  dim,   mutare  mmen  Deo  i     (^U'id 
enhn  aliud  eji  Natura,  quam  Deus,  &  d'tvma,  ratio,  8cc.  ?  Sen,     When  it  is  faid,  Nfceffe  eflmundum 
if  [urn  natura  adminiflrari.,  up.  Cic.    what  fenfe  are  thoie   words  capable  ofj,   if  by  nature   be  not 
really  meant  God  i   For  it  mufl  be  Something  different  from  the  world,  and  fomething  able  to  po- 
■  yern  it.  ^  Alii  naturam  cenfent  ejfe  vim  quandam  fine  ratione,  eientem  motus  in  corporihus 

necejjkrios,  8cc.  fays  Balbu^  in  Cic.  What  can  this  -his  be  :  -vis  by  itfelf,  without  the  mention  of 
any  fubjeft,  in  which  it  inheres;  or  of  any  caufe,  from  whence  it  proceeds  ?  Afoul  of  the  world, 
plaftic  nature,  hykrchic  principle,  byi3  '^O'^,  and  the  like,  are  more  intelligible  than  that.        «  yi 

"ipi  -[>in  nri's^  (!jjbi  m^-o  {^s^o.  r.Ak 

M  z  '.:'■.■■■-■■''       fif 
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y^.f  and  diminutions,  in  the  time  of  fleep,  indifpofition,  ficknefs,  ^c.  and  at 
beft  reaching  but  a  few  objeds  in  refpe(5t  of  all,  that  are  in  the  immenfity  of 
the  univerfe  j  and,  laftly,  is  obnoxious  to  many  painful  fenfations  and  reflexions. 
Had  the  foul  of  man  the  principle  of  its  own  exiftence  and  faculties  'within  it- 
felf^  clear  of  all  dependence,  it  could  not  be  liable  to  all  thefe  limitations  and  de~ 
fedls^  to  all  thefe  alterations  and  removes  from  one  ftate  to  another :  it  mufl  cei'^ 
tainly  be  conftant  to  itfelf,  and  perfift  in  an  uniform  manner  of  being. 

There  may  be  perhaps  who  will  fay,  that  the  foul^  together  with  life,  fenfe, 
l^c.  are  propagated  by  traduction  from  parents  to  children,  from  them  to  their 
children  again,  and  fo  from  eternity  ^ :  and  that  therefore  nothing  can  be  colle6i:- 
cd  from  the  nature  of  them  as  to  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  ^nf.  If  there  could  be 
fuch  a  tradu6bion,  yet  to  fuppofe  one  traduced  to  come  from  another  traduced^ 
and  fo  ab  £terno^  without  any  further  account  of  the  original  of  mankind,  or 
taking  in  any  author  of  this  tradu^live  power,  is  the  ilime  as  to  fuppofe  an  h> 
finite  feries  of  moveds  without  a  mover ^  or  of  effeUs  without  a  caufe :  the  abfur- 
dity  of  which  is  ihewn  already  prop.  I.  But  concerning  this  matter  I  cannot  but 
think,  further,  after  the  following  manner.  What  is -meant  by  tradux  anim£ 
ought  to  be  clearly  explaind  :  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  thought,  or 
thinking  fubftances,  can  be  propagated  after  the  manner  of  branches^  or  in  any 
manner  that,  can  be  analogous  to  it,  or  even  warrant  a  metaphorical  ufe  of  that 
phrafe  •".  It  fliould  alfo  be  told,  whether  this  tradu6lion  be  made  from  one  or  from 
both  the  parents.  If  from  one,  from  which  of  them  is  it  .^  And  if  from  both, 
then  the  {■XYi\Q.tradux  or  branch  mull;  ahvays  proceed  from  two  flocks  :  which  is 
a  thing,  I  prefume,  that  can  no  where  elfe  be  found,  nor  has  any  parallel  in  na- 
ture. And  yet  fuch  a  thing  may  much  better  be  fuppofed  of  vines,  or  plantSj 
than  o? thinking  beings,  who  are  fimple  and  uncompounded  fub fiances  ^. 

s  For  I  cannot  think  that  any  body  will  now  ftand  by  that  way  of  introducing  men  firft  int© 
the  world,  which  is  mentiond  by  DioJorus  Sic,  but  aflerted  by  Lucretius.  Ut?i  qujique  loci  regio 
cfportHUin  dabatHT,  Crefcebant  uteri  terr&  radicibus  apti,  8cc.  What    by  Tertullian  in  one 

place  is  called  afiim^  ex  Adam  tradux,  in  another  is  'velut  furculns  q^tiidam  ex  mdtrice  Adam  in  pro- 
paginem  dedtt£ia,  and  equally  unintelligible.  Nor  doth  he  explaia  himfelf  better,  when  he  confefTes 
there  to  he  duas /pedes  feminis,  corpcralem  ^  animalem  fal.  corporis  femen  ^  anim£):  or  more  fiilly 
Jemen  animaie  ex  animA  diftillatione,  ficHt  ^  virus  illud,  corporate  femen,  ex  carnis  def&catione' 
«  According  to  the  fore-cited  author  the  foul  is  derived  from  the  father  only^  ^  genitalibus  f&mi- 
n*  foveis  cemmendata :  and  all  fouls  from  that  of  Adam.  Definimus  animam,  fays  he,  Dei  flatu  na- 
t(i7n,  ex  una  redmjdantem  :  and  in  another  place,  -ex  uno  homine  tota  h&c  animarum  redundmti'^agi- 
tur.  But  this  doth  not  well  confifl  with  his  principal  argument  for  tradudiion,  that  chi  'dren  take 
after  their  parents.  For  befide  what  will  here  be  faid  by  and  by,  if  there  is  a  tradu£tion  of  all  men 
from  one  man,  and  tradu6lk>n  caufes  likenefs ;  then  every  man  mufl  be  like  the  fofl:,  and  (confe- 
quently)  every  other. 

This 
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This  opinion  of  the  tradu£lion  of  fouls  feems  to  me  to  fland  upon  an  unfound 
foundation.  For  I  take  it  to  be  grounded  chiefly  on  thefe  two  things :  the 
fimilitude  there  is  between  the  features,  humors,  and  abihties  of  children  and 
thofe  of  their  parents  ^  5  and  the  difficulty  men  find  in  forming  the  notion  of 
afplrit  ^.  For  from  hence  they  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  there  can  be  no  other 
fub fiance  but  matter  :  and  that  the /?»«/ refulting  from  fomc  difpofition  of  the 
body,  or  fome  part  of  it,  or  being  fome  merely  material  appendix  to  it,  muft 
attend  it,  and  come  along  with  it  from  the  parent  or  parents  j  and  as  there  is 
a  derivation  of  the  one^  fo  there  muft  be  alfo  of  the  other  at  the  fame  time. 

Now  the  former  of  thefe  is  not  always  true  >  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  make  the 
argument  valid.  Nothing  more  common  than  to  fee  children  differ  from  their 
parents,  in  their  undcritandings,  inchnations,  fhapes,  complexions,  and  (7^;?2 
fure)  one  from  another.  And  this  dijjimilitude  has  as  much  force  to  prove  there 
is  not-^  tradudion,  ^^  fimilitude^  whenever  that  happens,  can  have  to  prove  there 
is.  Befides,  it  feems  to  me  not  hard  to  account  for  fome  likenefs  without  the" 
help  of  tradu6tion.  It  is  vilible  the  meat  and  drink  men  take,  the  air  they 
breath,  the  objects  they  fee,  the  founds  they  hear,  the  company  they  keepj^i;. 
will  create  changes  in  them,  fometimes  with  refpe6t  to  their  intelle6tuals,  fonie- 
times  to  their  paflions  and  humors,  and  fometimes  to  their  health  and  other  cir- 
cumllances  of  their  bodies :  and  yet  the  original  fiamina  and  fundamental  parts 
of  the  man  remain  ftill  the  fame.  If  then  the  femina^  out  of  which  animals  are 
produced,  are  (as  I  doubt  not)  animakula  already  formed*^ 3  which  being  dif- 
tributed  about,  efpecially  in  fome  opportune  places,  are  taken  in  with  aliment, 
or  perhaps  the  very  air  5  being  feparated  in  the  bodies  of  the  males  by  fbrainers 
proper  to  every  kind,  and  then  lodged  in  their  feminal  veffels,  do  there  receive 
fome  kind  of  addition  and  influence  }  and  being  thence  transferred  into  the 
wombs  o^  the  females^  are  there  nouriflid  more  plentifully,  and  grow,  till  they  be- 
come too  big  to  be  longer  confined'^:  I  fay,  if  this  be  the  cafe,  why  may  not 

.  the 

«  Unde,  oro  te,  fays  the  fame  author,  fmllitiidme  anting  quoque  parentibus  de  sngenlts  refpoKde^ 

■  rnus, finon  ex  etnimdifemine  educimurl  Then  to  confirm  this,  he  argues  like  a  father  indeed,  thus: 

in  illo  ipfo  'voluptatis  ultimo  aJIh-  quo  genitale  'virus  expeUitur,  nonne  aliquid  de  anitna  quoque  fentimus 
exire  ?  I  am  afhamed  to  tranfcri'oe  more.  ^  Therefore  the  faid  father  makes  the  foul  to 

be  corporeal.  =  This  might  feem  to  be  favord  by  them  who  hold,  that  all  fouls  were  crea- 

ted in  the  beginning  (an  opinion  mentiond  in  Nahh.  ab.  &  al.  often) ,  did  not  the  fame  authors  de- 
rive the  body  nnnD  r\^-S')2  :  as  may  be  feen  in  P.  Abb.  ^  pajf.     Particularly  R.  D.  ^imhhi  fivs 

of  man,  in::a->N  iDbnu/'ii;  ny  j::yD  hiX'  au?D"i  aib  '7snn  niyi^i  y-iin  na^jflo  j>^-in3  1313- 

*  This  account  deftroys  that  argument,  upon  which  Cenforinus  fays  many  of  the  old  philofophers. 
alTerted  the  eternity  of  the  world  :  quod  negent  omn'mo  pojfe  reperiri,  nvefne  emte,  an  ovd  generate 
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tlie  nutriment  received  from  the  parents,  being  prepared  by  their  veiTels,  and  of 
the  fame  kind  with  that  with  which  they  themfelves  are  nouriihd,  be  the  fame 
in  great  meafure  to  the  animalcula  and  emhrya  that  it  is  to  them^  and  confeqaent- 
ly  very  much  affimilate  their  young,  without  the  derivation  of  any  thing  elfe  from 
them?  Many  imprellions  may  be  made  upon  the/^///;,  and  many  tinctures  given 
to  t\\c  fluids  communicated  to  it  from  the  parents  -,  and  yet  it,  the  animal  itfelf^ 
may  not  be  originally  begun  in  them,  or  traduced  from  them.  This  hypothecs 
(which  has  long  been  mine)  fuggefls  a  reafon,  why  the  child  is  fometimes  more 
like  the  father^  fometimes  the  mother :  viz.  becaufe  the  vefTels  of  the  animalculum 
are  difpofed  to  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  aliment  fometimes  from  the  one^ 
fometimes  from  the  other :  or  the  Huids  and  fpirits  in  one  may  ferment  and  ope- 
rate more  ftrongly  than  in  the  other,  and  fo  have  a  greater  and  more  fignal  effect, 
(Here  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  tho  what  the  animalculum  receives  from  the 
father,  is  in  quantity  little  in  refpe6t  of  all  that  nutriment,  which  it  receives  by 
the  mother  5  yet  the  former,  being  the  firft  accretion  to  the  original  flamina^  ad- 
.Iiering  immediately,  and  being  early  interwoven  with  them,  may  affe6tit  more.) 

Since  there  cannot  be  a  proper  tradu^ion  of  the  child  (ene  mind,  and  one  ho* 
dy)  from  both  the  two  parents,  all  the  fimilitude  it  bears  to  one  of  them  mufl 
proceed  from  fome  fuch  caufe  as  I  have  alligncd,  or  at  leaft  not  from  tradu5fion. 
For  the  child  hting  fometimes  like  the  father,  and  fometimes  the  mother,  and 
the  tradu6tion  either  always  from  the  father,  or  always  from  the  mother,  there 
mufl:  fometimes  be  fimilitude^  where  there  is  no  tradu5lion  :  and  then  if  the 
child  may  refemblc  one  of  them  without  it,  why  not  the  other  too  ?  The  ac- 
count I  have  given,  appears,  many  times  at  leafl:,  to  be  true  in  plants^  which 
raifed  from  the  fame  feed,  but  in  different  beds  and  foil,  will  differ.  The  dif- 
ferent nutriment  introduces  fome  diverfity  into  the  feed  or  original  plant,  and 
allimilates  it  in  fome  meafure  to  the  refl:  raifed  in  the  fame  place. 

The  other  thing,  which  I  take  to  be  one  of  the  principal  fupports  to  this  doc- 
trine of  traduUion  (a  fuppoiition,  that  the  foul  is  merely  material,  or  but  the 
reliilt  of  fome  difpolition  in  matter)  has  been  undertaken  to  be  refuted  hereafter. 
Bur  I  may  premife  this  here  :  tho  we  can  have  no  image  o^^fpirit  (becaufe  no 
being  can  be  portraid  or  reprefented  by  an  image,  but  what  is  material),  yet  we 
may  have  reafon  to  alTert  the  exifl:ence  oifuch  a  fubfl:ance  ^.  M^itter  is  a  thing, 
which  we  converfe  with,  of  which  we  know  pretty  well  the  nature,  and  pro- 

flnt  y  dim  ^  or um  fins  ave,  ^  f.vis  fine  ovo  gign't  non  pcjjit.     This  queftion  was  once  much  agitated 
in  the  world,  as  may  be  feen  by  Mucrobius  and  Flutarch ;  who  calls  it,  to  utto^ov  y^  Trof^u  Tr^xy^eclci, 

*  1  his  is  as  much  a§  EpicnrHS  had  to  iay  for  his  atoms  :  for  they  were  only  truyMra,  Aoy^  5-s&;= 
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perties  j  and  fince  we  cannot  find  among  them  any  that  are  cogitative^  or  fuch  a 
thing  as  life^  but  feveral  things  inconfiftent  with  them,  we  are  under  a  neceffit  j 
of  confefling  that  there  is  fome  other  fpecies  of  fubftance  befidc  that  which  is 
corporeal,  and  that  ouy  fouls  are  of  that  kind  (^or  rather  of  one  of  thofe  kinds, 
which  are  not  merely  corporeal :  for  there  mull  be  more  than  one),  tho  wecan 
draw  no  image  of  it  in  our  own  minds.  Nor  is  it  at  all  furprifing,  that  weHiould 
not  be  able  to  do  this  :  for  how  can  the  mind  be  the  obje6fc  of  itfelf  ^  ?  It  may 
contemplate  the  body  which  it  inhabits,  may  be  confcious  of  its  own  afts,  and 
refle6t  upon  the  ideas  it  finds :  but  of  its  ownfubftance  it  can  have  no  adequate 
notion,  unlefs  it  could  be  as  it  were  ohjeSl  and  fpe^ator  both.  Only  that  per- 
fect Being,  whofe  knowledge  is  infinite,  can  thus  mtimateJyknowlnmfcl?. 

They,  who  found  the  tradu6iion  of  the  foul  upon  this  prefumption,  that  it  is 
material,  and  attends  the  body  as  fome  part  or  affe<5lion  of  it,  feem  further  to  be 
mofl  wofully  miftaken  upon  this  account :  becaufe  the  body  itfelf  is  not  propa« 
gated  by  traduction.  It  pafles  indeed  through  the  bodies  of  the  parents,  who  af» 
ford  a  tranfitory  habitation  and  fubfiftence  to  it :  but  it  carmothe  formed  hy  the 
parents,  or  grow  out  of  any  part  of  them.  For  all  the  vital  and  effential  parts  of 
it  muft  be  one  coeval  fyflem,  and  formed  at  once  in  the  firft  article  of  thenafcent 
animaJculum  5  fince  no  one  of  thefe  could  be  nouripd,  or  ever  come  to  any  things 
without  the  reft:  on  the  contrary,  if  any  one  of  them  could  prevent  andbebe^ 
fore  the  reft,  it  would  foon  wither  and  decay  again  for  lack  of  nourifliment  re« 
eeived  by  proper  veflels  y  as  we  fee  the  limbs  and  organs  of  animals  do,  when 
the  fupply  due  from  the  animal  oeconomy  is  anyway  intercepted  or  obftru6ted<. 
And  fince  an  organized  body,  which  requires  to  be  thus  fimultaneoufly  made  (fa« 
fhiond  as  it  were  at  one  ftroke  j  cannot  be  the  effe6t  of  any  natural  and  gradual 
procefs,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  there  were  animdcula  of  every  tribe  origi- 
nally formed  by  the  almighty  Parent,  to  be  the /^^(i  of  all  future  generations  of 
animals.  Any  other  manner  of  produ61ion  would  belike  that,  which  is  ufual- 
ly  called  equivocal  or  fpontaneous  generation,  and  with  great  reafon  now  gene- 
rally exploded.  And  it  is  certain,  that  the  analogy  of  nature  in  other  inftanceSj 
and  microfcopical  obfervations  do  abet  what  I  have  i^oAftrongly,  ■•  - 

Laftly,  if  there  is  no  r^ff  of  men  that  hath  been  from  eternity,  there  is  no  man 
who  is  notdefcended  from  t^o  fir Jl  parents :  and  then  the  fouls  of  thofe  two  firft 
parents  could  be  traduced  from  no  other.  And  that  there  is  no  fuch  race  ('none 
that  has  been  upon  this  earth  from  eternityj,  is  apparent  from  the  face  of  earth- 
ly things,  and  the  hijiory  of  mankind  ^5  arts,  and  fciences.     What  is  objected 

%:  oil  ^  cv  ri  S-s&^it^'l'a'  r^  B-iojoil^v.  flat.  ^  Si  nulU  fuh  genitalis  origo  Terrai  ^  f^/«-== 

€ur  fu^rn  bdhm  ThebanHm  ^  fanern  TroJ<&  Ncn  alias  alii  qnocim  res  ceciners  poets,  Lucr. 
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againfl  this  argument  from  hnciedmundatiom^  conflagrations;,  13 c.  ^  has  no  weight 
with  me.  Let  us  fiippofe  fome  fuch  great  calamity  to  happen  now.  It  muftbe 
either  univerfal,  or  not.  1£ unherfal^  fo  that  no  body  at  all  could  be  faved,  then  ei- 
ther there  mull:  never  be  any  more  men,  or  they  mull  begin  again  in  (omefirft  pa- 
rents, li  it  wiis  only  topical^  afFeding  fome  one  tra6t  of  the  globe,  or  if  the  tops 
of  mountains  more  eminent,  or  rocks  more  firm  remaind  unaflFefted,  or  if  there 
were  any  natural  means  left  by  which  men  might  efcape,  confiderable  numbers 
muft  cen^'mly  furvive :  and  then  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  they  Ihould  all  be 
ahfolutely  fo  ignorant  of  every  thing,  that  no  one  fhould  be  able  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  fuch  things  as  yR^xt  common',  no  one  able  to  write,  or  read,  or  even  to 
recolle<5t  that  there  were  fuch  things  as  letters  j  none,  that  underllood  any  trade  j 
none,  that  could  tell  what  kind  of  habitations  they  had,  how  they  ufed  to  be 
clothed,  how  their  meat  dreft,  or  even  what  their  food  was :  not  can  it  be  thought, 
that  (^// books,  arms,  manufadures  of  every  kind,  fhips,  buildings,  and  all  the 
product  of  human  skill  and  induftry  now  extant  in  the  world  Ibould  befo uni' 
'verfally  and  utterly  abolifhd,  that  no  part,  no  'veftigium  of  them  Hiould  remain  5 
not  fo  much,  as  to  give  a  hint  toward  the  fpeedy  refloration  of  neceffary  arts  at 
leafb.  The  people  efcaping  mufl  fure  have  clothes  on,  and  many  necellaries  a- 
bout  them,  without  which  they  could  not  efcape,  nor  outlive  fuch  a  dreadful 
fcenc.  In  fhort,  no  conflagration^  noflood^  no  fl'^/rz/^/(?»canfervetheobje61:ors 
purpofe,  to  reduce  mankind  to  that  flate,  which  by  ancient  memoirs  and  many 
undeniable  fymptoms  we  find  them  to  have  been  in  not  many  thoufands  of  years 
^inct  >  I  fay,  no  deftruftion  can  feive  his  purpofe,  but  fuch  an  one  as  makes 
thorough  v/ork,  only  fparing  two  or  three  couples,  fiript  of  every  thing,  and  the 
moft  fLupid  and  veriell  blocks  '°  to  be  picked  out  of  the  whole  number  :  natural 
fools,  or  mere  homines  fyheflres  would  retain  habits,  and  fall  to  their  old  v/ay  of  liv- 
ing, as  foon  as  they  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  And  fuppofe  they  never  fhould 
have  flichiin  opportunity ;  yet  neither  would  this  ferve  him  eife6tually :  fince  with- 
out {omo.  fupernatural  Power  interpofing  fuch  a  revolution  could  not  be  brought  a- 
bout,  nor  the  naked  creatures  preferved,  nor  the  earth  reformed 'OUt  of  its  afhes  and 
ruins  after  fuch  a  calcination,  or  diffblution,  fuch  a  ^o/^/ demolition  of  every  thing. 
To  this  give  me  leave  to  add,  that  tho  many  inundations,  great  earthquakes^  vul- 
cano's  and  fiery  eruptions  have  been  in  particular  countries  j  yet  there  is  no  memo- 
ry or  teilimony  of  any  fuch  tiling,  that  has  ever  been  univerfal  '^,   except  per- 

^  Ta?  oiypKiio/jJiriii;  y^  kfj^a-a^,  as  P  Vt/0  fpeaks.  <^  For  what  has  been  faid  only    in  general, 

and  prefumptively,  to  ferve  a  cauie,  fignifies  norhing :    no  more  than  that   (eflnr,ony   in  Arnobms, 
where  he  feems  to  allow,  tha:  there  have  been  univerfal  conflagrations,    ^^uando,  fays  he,  munius 
.i'^cmfus  in  favillas  ^  c'meres  dijjolntfis  eft  ?   Non  ante  nos  i 

I  haps 
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liaps  of  one  deluge :  and  as  to  that,  if  the  genius  of  the  language  in  which  the 
relation  is  deliverd,  and  the  manner  of  writing  hifloiy  in  it  were  w^ell  under- 
flood,  fome  labord  and  mohminous  attempts  to  account  for  it  might  have  been 
prevented.  And  beiide  that,  the  fame  record,  which  tells  the  thing  was,  tells 
alfo  how  immediately  God  was  concernd  in  it }  that  fome  perfons  adually  were 
faved  j  and  that  the  people  who  then  perillid,  as  well  as  they  who  furvived,  all 
defcended  from  two  fir fi  parents :  and  if  that  authority  be  a  fufficient  proof  of 
one  part  of  tlie"*relation,  it  mull  be  fo  of  thcrefi.  -^, 

.  We  may  conclude  then,  that  the  human  foul  with  its  faculties  of  cogitation^ 
6cc.  depends  upon  a  Superior  being.  And  who  can  this  be  but  xhtSupremehz- 
ing,  or  God  ?  Of  whom  I  now  proceed  to  affirm,  in  the  next  place,  that,  : 

Xy  I.  Though  ^^s  ejjence  and  manner  of  heing  is  to  us  altogether  incomprehenfi- 
ble<i  yet  we  may  fay  with  ajfurance^  that  He  is  free  from  all  defers :  or  One^  fro?m 
whom  all  defers  mufi  he  remo'ued.  .  - 

This  proportion  hath  in  effe6t  been  proved  already  ^.  However  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  inlarge  a  little  further  upon  it  here.  As  our  minds  ^re  finite^ 
they  cannot  without  a  contradi6tion  comprehend  what  is  infinite.  And  if  they 
were  inlarged  to  ever  fo  great  a  capacity,  yet  fo  long  as  they  retain  their  ge- 
neral nature,  and  continue  to  be  of  the  fame  kind^  they  would  by  that  be  only 
renderd  able  to  apprehend  more  and  more  finite  ideas  5  out  of  w^hich,  howfoever 
increafed  or  exalted,  no  pofitive  idea  o{  the  perfe^ion  of  God  can  ever  be  form- 
ed. For  a  PerfeSi  being  mull  be  infinite,  and  pcrfe6lly  One  :  and  in  fuch  a 
nature  there  can  be  nothing  j?«//^,  nor  any  ^c>;%;/?^//itf;^  of  finites. 

How  fhould  we  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  incorporeal  beingj 
or  how  He  exills,  when  we  comprehend  not  the  nature  of  the  moil  inferior 
fpirits,  nor  have  any  conception  even  of  matter  itfelf  divelled  of  its  acci- 
dents ?  How  fhould  we  attain  to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  au~ 
thor  of  the  world,  v/hen  v/e  are  utterly  incapable  of  knowing  the  e.ntent  of  the 
world  itfelf,  and  the  numberlefs  undefcried  regions,  with  their  feveral  Hates 
andcircumilances,  containd  in  it,  never  to  be  frequented  or  vilited  by  our  phi- 
lofophyi  nor  can  turn  our  felves  any  way,  but  we  are  ilill  accoiled  with  fome- 
thing  above  our  underilanding  ?  If  we -cannot  penetrate  fo  far  into  effects,  as  to 
difcover  them  and  their  nature  throughly,  it  is  'not  to  be  exped'ed,  that  we 
fhould,  that  we  can  ever  be  admitted  to  fee  through  the  myfleries  of  His  nature, 

*  Prop.  V,  VI.  .    "'f'  ■   :"-   , 
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who  is  the  Caufe^  fo  flir  abo've  them  all.  The  Divine  perfetStion  then,  and  man- 
ner of  being  muft  be  oF  a  kind  difFerent  from  and  above  all  that  we  can  conceive. 

However,  notwithflanding  our  own  defers,  we  may  pofitively  affirm  there 
can  be  none  in  God :  fince  He  is  perfeEt^  as  we  have  (ctn^  He  cannot  be  defediivs 
or  imperfecl.  This  needs  no  further  proof  But  what  follows  from  it,  I  would 
have  to  be  well  under ftood  and  rememberd  :  'uiz.  that  from  Him  muft  be  re- 
moved want  of  life  and  aSii-vity^  ignorance j  impotence.,  acting  inconfiflently  with 
reafon  and  truth^  and  the  like.  Becaufe  thefe  are  defects  ;  defe<5t  of  knowledge, 
power,  ^c.  Thefe  are  defeats  and  blemifhes  even  in  us.  And  tho  his  perfection 
is  above  all  our  ideas,  and  of  a  different  kind  from  the  perfe6lions  of  men  or 
any  finite  beings  j  yet  what  would  be  a  defeCh  in  them^  would  be  much  more 
fuck  in  Him^  and  can  by  no  means  be  afcribed  to  Him  ^. 

Though  we  underftand  not  His  manner  of  knowing  things  -,  yet  ignorance 
feeing  uniform  and  the  fame  in  every  fubje6l,  we  underftand  what  is  meant  by 
that  word,  and  can  literally  and  truly  deny  that  to  belong  to  Him.  The  like 
may  be  faid  with  refpe6t  to  His  power,  or  manner  ot  operating,  &c.  And 
when  we  fpeak  of  the  internal  ejfential  attributes  of  God  pofitively,  as  that 
He  is  onmifcient,  omnipotent,  eternal,  &c.  the  intent  is  only  to  fay,  that  there 
is  no  obje6t  of  knowledge  or  power,  which  He  does  not  know  or  cannot  do. 
He  exifls  without  beginning  and  end,  occ.  and  thus  we  keep  flill  within  the 
limits  allowd  by  the  propofition  ''.  That  is,  we  may  fpeak  thus  v/ithout  pre- 
tending to  comprehend  His  nature.     And  fo, 

XVII.  We  may  confider  God  as  operating  in  the  production  and  government  of 
the  worlds  and  may  draw  conclufions  from  His  works.,  as  they  are  called^  notwith^ 
ftanding  anj  tlnng  which  has  been  faid  ^.  Becaufe  this  we  can  do  without  com- 
prehending the  manner  of  His  exiflence.  Nay,  the  contemplation  of  His 
Y/orks  leads  us  into  a  neceility  of  owning,  that  there  mull;  be  an  incompreheo- 
fible  Being  at  the  head  of  them. 

Though  I  do  not  comprehend  the  mode^  in  which  the  world  depends  upon  Him 
and  He  influences  and  difpofes  things,  becaufe  this  enters  into  His  nature.,  and 
the  one  cannot  be  underfiood  without  the  other  :  yet  if  I  fee  things,  which 
I  know  cannot  be  felf-e^iftent^  and  obferve  plainly  an  oeconomy  and  deftgji  in  the 
difpofition  of  them,  I  may  conclude  that  there  is  fome  Being.,  upon  whom 
their  exiflence  doth  depend,    and  by  v/hom  they  are  modeld  5   may  call  this 

a  If  that  in  Terence  had  been  (not  a  queftion,  as  it  is  there,  but)  an  affirmation,  Ego  homuncio: 
hoc  non  facer  em,  what  a  bitter  reflexion  had  it  been  upon  the  heathen  deity?  ''  jJyo^  i 

Being 
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Being  GOD,  or  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world,  ^c.  without  con- 
tradicii^g  my  felf  or  truth  :  as  I  hope  it  will  appear  from  what  has  beenfaid, 
and  is  going  to  be  faid  in  the  next  propoiition. 

XYIII.  God^  who  gives  exiflence  to  the  world j  does  alfo  govern  it  by  His  pro- 
'vidence.  Concerning  this  grand  queftion,  PFhether  there  is  a  Divine  providence^ 
cr  not^  I  ufe  to  think,  for  my  felf^  after  the  following  manner. 

Firfi^  The  world  may  be  faid  to  be  governed  ('at  leaft  cannot  be  laid  to  be 
uy-vQi^vyir®-^  orlcft  to  fluftuate  fortuitouflyj,  if  there  ^iclaivs^  by  which  natural 
caufes?i6t^  the  {cvcYdX  phenomena  in  it  fucceed  regularly,  and,  in  general,  the 
conftitution  of  things  is  preferved  :  if  there  are  rules  obferved  in  the  produclion 
of  herbSj  trees,  and  the  like:  if  the  feveral  kinds  g£  animals  are,  in  proportion 
to  their  feveral  degrees  and  ftations  in  the  animal  kingdom,  furniihd  with  fa- 
ctilties  proper  to  dire^  and  determin  their  a6lions  -,  and  v/hen  they  a£t  accord- 
ing to  them,  they  may  be  faid  to  follow  the  law  of  their  nature  :  if  they  are 
placed  and  provided  for  fuitably  to  their  refpe6live  natures  and  wants  ^ ,  or 
fwhich  amounts  to  the  fame  thing^  if  their  natures  are  adapted  to  their  cir- 
cumilances  ^  :  if,  lafcly,  particular  cafes  relating  to  rational  beings  are  taken 
care  of  infuch  a  manner,  as  will  at  laft  agree  belt  with  reafon.         '"   ■ 

Secondly,  If  there  are  fuch  laws  and  provifons,  they  can  come  originally  from 
no  other  being,  but  from  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  nature.  For  thofe  laws, 
which  refukfrom  the  ;?^^/-/r^j  of  things,  their  properties,  and  the  ufe  of  their 
faculties,  and  may  be  laid  to  be  written  upon  the  things  themfelves,  can  be 
the  laws  of  no  other  :  nor  can  thofe  things,  whofe  very  being  depends  upon 
God,  exift  under  any  condition  repugnant  to  His  will  5  and  therefore  can  be 
fubje61:  to  no  laws  or  difpoiitions,  which  He  would  not  have  them  be  fubje6t 
to  J  that  is,  which  are  not  His.  Beiide,  there  is  no  other  being  capable  of 
impoling  laws,  or  any  fcheme  of  government  upon  the  world  5  becaufe  there 
is  no  other,  who  is  not  him>felf  part  of  the  world,  and  whofe  own  exiflence 
doth  not  depend  upon  Him. 

Thirdly,  By  the  providence  of  God  I  mean  His  governing  the  world  by  fucb 
laws,  and  making  fuch  provifions,  as  are  mentiond  above.  So  that  if  there 
s.Tcfuch,  there  is  a  Divine  providence/    -     ,  ■.    .    . ,. 

a  a^3D  ^i*^n  ny  D^JD^-^  ^r,pr>,  as  the  yeT^s  fpeak.  '  '  M  flmll  not  pretend  here  to  meddle 
v/ith  particular  cafes  relating  to  inanimate  or  irrational  beings  ;  flichas  are  mentiond  in  Mo.  nei>ok. 
(a  leaf's  falling  from  a  tree,  a  fpider's  catching  a  flie,  ei^'C.)  and  which  are  there  faid  to  be  110^  n"ipD3. 
Tho  it  is  hard  to  feparate  thefe  many  times  from  the  cafes  of  rational  beings  5  as  alio  to  compre- 
hend v/hat  IID.^  ,' — IlpO..  perfeSi  accident,  is. 

,'     _  .      N  1  _    Lajlly, 
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Laftly^  It  is  not  impojjible^  that  there  fhould  hefuch :  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
juftreafons  to  beheve  there  are.  It  would  be  an  abfurd  afTerrion  to  fay,  that 
any  thing  is  impojfible  to  a  being  whofe  nature  is  infinitely  above  our  compre- 
henfion,  if  the  terms  do  not  imply  a  contradiction :  but  we  may  with  confidence 
afiert,  that  it  is  impojjible  for  any  thing,  whofe  exiflence  fiows  from  fuch  a  being, 
ever  to  grow  fo  far  out  of  His  reach,  or  be  fo  emancipated  from  under  Him, 
that  the  manner  of  its  exiflence  fhould  not  be  regulated  and  determind  by  Him. 

As  to  inanimate  fuh fiances^  we  fee  the  cafe  to  be  really  juftas  it  was  fuppofed 
before  to  be.  The  heavenly  and  greater  bodies  keep  their  ftations,  or  perfevere 
to  go  the  fame  circuits  over  and  over  by  a  certain  law.  Little  bodies  or  particles, 
of  the  fame  kind,  obferve  continually  the  fame  rules  of  attrading,  repelhng,  ^c. 
When  there  are  any  feeming  variations  in  nature,  they  proceed  only  from  the 
difi^erent  circumftances  and  combinations  of  things,  a6ting  all  the  while  under 
their  ancient  laws.  We  are  fo  far  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
motion,  that  we  are  able  to  calculate  their  effe61:s,  and  ferve  our  felves  of  them, 
fupplying  upon  many  occafions  the  defect  of  power  in  our  felves  by  mechani- 
cal powers,  which  never  fail  to  anfwer  according  to  the  eflahlijhment.  Briefly, 
we  fee  it  fo  far  from  being  impojjible^  that  the  inanimate  world  fliould  be  go- 
vernd  by  laws^  that  all  the  parts  of  it  are  obnoxious  to  laws  by  them  inviolable^ 

As  to  'vegetables.^  we  fee  alfo  how  they  are  determind  by  certain  methods  pre- 
fcribed  them.     Each  fort  is  produced  from  its  proper  feed  j   hath  xhc  fame  tex- 
ture of  fibres  j  is  nourifhd  by  the  fame  kind  of  juices  out  of  the  earth,  digell- 
ed  and  prepared  by  the  fame  kind  of  vefiels,  (^c.    Trees  receive  annually  their 
peculiar   liveries,     and  bear  their  proper  fruits  :     flowers  are  drefl,   each  fa- 
mily, in  the  fame  colors,  or  diverfify  their  fafhions  after  a  certain  manner  /ro- 
psr  to  the  kind,  and  breath  the  fame  effences  :    and  both  thefe  and  all  other 
kinds  obferve  their  feafons  3  and  feem  to  have  their  feveral  profellions  and  trades 
appointed  them^   by  which  they  produce  fuch  food  and  manufactures  f  pardon 
xSitcatachrefis)^  as  m-xy  fatisfy  the  wants  of  animals.     Being  fo  very  neceflary, 
they,  or  at  leaft  the  mofl  ufeful,  grow  ea/ily  :  being  fixt  in  the  earth,  infen- 
fible,  and  not  made  for  fociety,  they  are  generally  ^rfi^cS-ixi^^  :  being  liable  to  a 
sreat  confumption  both  of  them  and  their  feeds,  they  yield  great  quantities  of 
thefe    in  order  to  repair  and  multiply  their  race,  ^c.     So  that  here  is  evi- 
dently a  regulation,  by  which  the  feveral  orders  are  preferved,  and  the  ends  of 
them  anfwerd  according  to  their  firfl  ellablifljment  too. 

Then  as  to  animals.^  there  are  la-ws,  which  mut.  mutand.  are  common  to  them 
with  inanimate  beings  and  vegetablesjor  at  leaft  fuch  as  referable  ^  their  laws.  The 

3  fUny  iahis  chapter  Be  or  (I'm?  mtUTA  infatis,  6cc.  treats  of  trees  in  terms  taken  from  animals, 

-  individuals 
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individuals  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  thofe,   as  of  thefe,  have  the  fame  (general) 
ihape  and  members,  to  be  managed  after  they^;^^^  manner :  have  ihcfame  veiTels 
replenillid  with  the  fame  kinds  of  fluids,  and  furniflid  with  the  fame  glands  foF 
the  feparation  and  diftribution  of  fuch  parts  of  them,  as  anfwer  the  fame  inten- 
tions in  them  all  :    are  ftimulated  by  the  fame  appetites  and  uneafinefies  to  take 
in  their  food,  continue  their  breed,  t^c.  And  whatever  it  is,  that  proceeds  thus 
in  a  manner  fo  like  to  that  of  vegetables,  according  to  fixt  methods,   and  keeps 
in  the  fame  general  track  as  they  do,  may  be  faid  to  obferve  and  be  under  fome 
like  rule  or/^w,  which  either  operates  upon  and  limits  it^i^  exira^  or  was  given 
it  with  its  nature.  But  there  are,  moreover,  certain  obligations  refulting  from  the 
feveral  degrees  o freafon  and  fenfe,  orfenfeonly,  of  which  we  cannot  butbecon- 
fcious  in  our  felves,  and  obferve  fome  faint  indications  in  the  kinds  belows  us,  and 
which  can  be-lookt  upon  as  nothing  lefs  than  laws^  by  which  animals  are  to  move 
and  manage  themfelves:  that  is,  otherwife  expreft,  by  which  the  Author  of  their 
miMVQS governs  them.  'Tis  true  thefe  laws  may  not  impofe  an  abfolute  neceflity,  nor 
be  of  the  fame  rigor  with  thofe  of  inanimate  and  merely  paflive  beings,  becaufe  the 
beings  which  are  fubjedbto  thefe  (liien  at  lead)  may  be  fuppofed  infomemeafure 
free,and  to  a6t  upon  fome  kind  of  principles  or  motives :  yet  ilill  they  may  have  the 
nature  of /^wi,  tho  they  may  be  broken  3  and  may  make  a  part  of  that  providence  by 
\ih\c\vGo^adminificrs  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Whatever  advantages  I  obtain  by 
my  own  free  endeavours,  and  right  ufe  of  thofe  faculties  and  powers  I  have,  I  look 
upon  them  to  be  as  much  the  effe6ts  of  God's  providence  and  government,  as  if  they 
were  given  me  immediately  by  Him,  without  my  a61:ing  3  (ince  all  my  faculties  and 
abilities  ^whatever  they  are)  depend  ii^on  Him ^  and  areas  it  were  injlruments  of 
His  providence  to  me  in  refpeft  of  fuch  things  as  may  be  procured  by  them  ^. 

To  finifh  this  head :  it  is  fo  far  from  being  impefjible^  that  the  feveral  tribes  of  <i- 
fiimaJs  fhould  be  fo  made  and  placed,  as  to  find  proper  ways  of  fupporting  and 
defending  themfelves  (I  mean,  fo  far  as  it  is  confiilent  with  the  general  oeconomy 
of  the  world :  for  fome  cannot  well  fublifl:  without  the  deihu^tion  of  fome  others), 
that,  on  the  contrary,  we  fee  men,  bealls,  birds,  fillies,  infects  all  have  organs  and 
faculties  adapted  to  their  refpective  circumdances  and  opportunities  of  finding 
their  proper  food  or  prey,  (^c.  even  to  the  aftonifhment  of  them  who  attend  to 
the  hiftory  of  nature.  If  ^nen^  v/ho  feem  to  have  more  wants  than  any  other 
kind,  meet  with  difuculties  in  m^aintaining  life,  it  is  becaufe  they  themfelvesj 
not  contented  with  what  is  decent  and  convenient  oviiv^  have  by  their  luxuiies  and 
fcandalous  neglect  of,  their  reafon  made  life  expenfivc.  -    ■ 

»  Therefore  if  thoie  Epms  in  Jofe^hus,  who  are  faid  IttI  p^  Qv^i  y.i/,T;t,Xi7r'Tv  rk  Trdn^,  excluded 
human  endeavours,   they  muft  be  much  in  the  wrong. 

The. 
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The  world  then  being  not  left  in  a  ftate  of  confufion  or  as  a  chaoSj  but  reduced  in- 
to order  mid  methodized  for  ages  to  come  3  the  feveral  fpecies  of  beings  having  their 
offices  and  provinces  ^_//?^;2^  them  5  plants  and  animals  fubiiilenceT^^  out  for  them> 
and  as  they  go  off,  {uccc(iovs  appointed  to  relieve  them,  and  cany  on  thcfcheme^ 
&c.  that  the Z'b/^M//)' only  ofa^f/^fff^/providencefliouldbeailowd,  is  certainly /(?<> 
modejl  a  demand.    We  fee,  or  may  fee,  that  in  fa£i  there  is  fuch  a  providence  ^. 

The  great  difficulty  is,  how  to  account  for  tlvAt providence,  which  is  called  par- 
ticular 5  or  that,  v/hich  refpects  (principally)  particular  men.  For  rational  beings 
and  free  agents  are  capable  of  doing  and  deferving  wellj  or  ill.  Some  will  make  a 
right  ufe  of  their  faculties  and  opportunities,  fome  will  not :  the  vicious  may,  or 
may  not  repent^  or  repent  and  relapfe :  fome  fall  into  evil  habits  through  inadver- 
tence, bad  examples,  and  the  like,  rather  than  any  defign :  and  thefe  want  to  be  re- 
claimd :  fome  may  be  fuppofed  to  woriliip  God  and  to  crave  His  protection  and 
bleffing,  fe'^f .  and  then  a  proper  anfwer  to  their  prayers  may  be  humbly  expected. 
Hence  many  and  great  differences  will  arife,  which  will  require  from  a  governor 
fuitahle  incouragements,  rewards,  correptions,  puniiliments^  and  that  fome  fhould 
be  proteded  and  fortunate,  others  notg  or  lefs.  Now  \h.Q  good  or  ill  fcate  of  a 
man  here,  his  fafety  or  danger,  happinefs  or  unhappinefs  depend  upon  many 
things,  which  feem  to  be  fcarce  all  capable  of  being  determind  by  providence. 
They  depend  upon  what  he  does  himfelf^  and  what  naturally  follows  from  his 
own  behaviour :  upon  what  is  done  by  others^  and  may  either  touch  him  at  the  (ame 
time,  or  reach  him  afterward  :  upon  the  courfe  of  nature,  which  muft  affe6t  him : 
and,  in  fine,  upon  many  incidents^  of  which  no  account  is  to  be  given ''.  As  to  what 
he  does  himfelf^  it  is  impoffible  for  him,  as  things  are  in  this  maze  of  life,  to  know 
always  what  tends  to  happinefs,  and  what  not :  or  if  he  could  know,  that,  which 
ought  to  be  done,  may  not  be  within  the  compafs  of  his  p6wers.  Then,  if  the 
a61:ions  of  other  men  are /r^^,  how  can  they  be  determind  to  be  o^Ay  juch^  as 
may  be  either  good  or  bad  (as  the  cafe  requires)  for  fome  other  particular  man  5 
fincefuch  a  determination  feems  inconfiilent  with  liberty  ?  Befide-,  numbers  of 
men  acting  every  one  upon  the  foot  of  their  own  private  trcedoiOj  and  the 
feveral  degrees  of  lenfe  and  ability  which  they  refpe5iively  nave,  their  a61:s,  as 
they  either  confpire,  or  crofs  and  obliquely  impede,    or  perhaps  dire6tly  meet 

*  Ut  ficju'fs  in  domum  aliquam,  0Ht  In  gymnetjium,  aut  in  forum  vsnerit,  cum  videat  omnium  rerum 
rationem,  modum,  difciplinam,  non  pojjit  sa  fine  caufa  fieri  judicare,  fed  effe  aliquem  intelligat,  quipr£- 
jit,  ^  cui  fareatur,  &c.  Cic.  ^  Little  things  have  many  rimes  unforeseen  and  great  effecls : 

^  contra.  The  bare  fight  of  a  fig,  fhewn  in  the  fenate-houfe  at  Romei  occafiond  Cai^^r^age  to  be 
deftroyd  :  c^uod  non  Trebia,  aut  Trafy menus,  nonCann<s.  bufloinfgnes  R07nmi  7iominis  perficere  potue'-e . 
mn  caftra.  Funica  ad  tertium  laptdem  vallate,  port&que  Collins  adequitans  ipfe  HannibaL  Plin. 
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and  oppofe  each  other,  and  have  different  efFecus  upon  men  of  different  make  s^  or 
in  different  circumjiances^  muftcaufe  a  ftrange  embarnis,  and-intangle  the  plot^- 
And  as  to  the  courfe  of  nature^  ifa^CfS^/manbepafTingby  an  infirm  building,  iuft 
in  the  article  of  falling,  can  it  be  expected,  that  God  ihould  fufpend  the  force 
of  gravitation  till  he  is  gone  by,  in  order  to  his  deliverance  ;  or  can  we  think 
it  would  be  increafed,  and  the  fall  haftend,  if  a  bad  man  was  there,  only  that 
he  m.ight  be  caught,  crufnd,  and  made  an  example  ?  If  a  man's  fafety  orprofpe- 
rity  fhould  depend  upon  winds  or  rains,  ,mufl:  ^^^w  motions  be  imprefc  upon  the 
atmofphere,  and  new  directions  given  to  the  floating  parts  of  it,  by  fome  ex' 
traordinary  and  new  inflaence  from  God  ?  Moil  clouds  be  fo  precipitated,  or 
kept  in  fufpence  ^^  as  the  cafe  of  a  particular  man  or  two  requires  ?  To  which 
add,  that  the  differing  and  many  times  contrary  intereffs  of  men  are  fcarce  to 
be  reconciled.  The  wind,  which  carries  one  into  the/?or/,  drives  another  back 
to  fea  ;  and  the  rains,  that  are  but  jufc  faiScient  upon  the  hil/s,  may  drown  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  ^.  In  iliort,  may  we  expert  fniracles  ^ :  or  can  there 
be  a  particular  providence, -a  providence  that  fuits  the  y^i;^r^/  cafes  Q.nd  prayers  of 
individuals,  without  a  continual  repetition  of  them,  and  ioxcQ  frequently  com- 
mitted upon  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  freedom  of  intelligent  agents  ?  For 
my  part,  I  verily  believe  there  may.     For,    : 

I .  It  feems  to  me  not  impojfble^  that  God  fhould  know  what  is  to  come :  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  highly  reafonable  to  think,  that  He  docs  and  muff  know 
thinfys  future.  Whatever  happens  in  the  v/orld,  which  does  not  come  imme- 
diately from  Him,  mufc  either  be  the  effect  of  mechanical  caufes,  or  of  the 
motions  of  living  beings  -xndi  free  agents.  For  chance  we  have  feen  already  is 
no  caufe.  Novv'  as  to  the  former,  it  cannot  be  impoffible  for  Him,  upon  whom 
the  being  and  nature  of  every  thing  depends,  and  who  therefore  mull;  intimate" 
ly  know  all  their  powers  and  what  eff^e6ls  they  will  have,  to  fee  through  the 
whole  train  of  caufes   and  effects,  and  whatever  will  come  to  pafs  in  that 

a  while  every  one  pufhes  his  own  deligns,  they  mufl:  interfere,  and  hinder  one  another.    Adfum- 
mum  fuccedere  honorem  Certzntes^  iter  infefiumfecere  'viai.  Lucr.  '^  Or  is  it  not  more  like 

ly,  &?</Ti^cr:-55  oi:<.t,aoijjix<i^  V  \:zuo%i^'otTa.  'hc^^.f r/.vuv ^  o  TToto^  %or  ch  jj  (in  Tlot'mus's  words)  ?  ^  Some, 
thing  more  than  this  we  meet  with  in  Onq..'s  paraphrafe,  where  it  is  faid,  that  M^on  Mofes's  prayer 
^y-^^  by  t^2&  ^-ib  rC'T^-iT^-rn  WML-Q.  which  fame  place  R^y7;/  explains  after  thri  fame  manner  ^ 
V^i^b  '\V'in  t-ib  -Vmi  VTV^  \r\m  qs^l-  [n^-rs^J  V^-Ti  j>^b  [niSQ].  d   j^  Lmian,  rZ-^ 

^Xz'oVToni  o  («,!/j  /S6f:«y  ypX-T°  l/riTiViVTcii-    o  j,  viro'J'   6  3  ys&'fyJS  KT£S  lircv    0  j  Kvxtpsv^^   liXicv.  ^  Some 

have  talked  to  this  purpofe.  So  R.  Alio  fays  ot  fbme  prophets  and  hhnjidim,  r:-^  y^tCH  13Wiu; 
■Cl]"n2y:i  Tlinw^-  So  R.  if.  Abuh.  that  the  good  or  evil,  which  happens  to  a  n-an  in  this  world 
'by  way  of  reward  or  punifliment,   .T^nn  \2.  Sri^n''  iriD3  D3  ?SSini  P3n  ."^y/yon    p-^  HT  ('5^ 

£=3biy  "^-i)  iinsu  »4inw.    so  Abmb.  'oi  inruwnn  niysiDn  rsy^'Q  s^in  ''•nbvcr\  vbryry.  And 

accordingly  in  Sed.  te^h.  we  find  this  thankfgiving :  13?3y  CjP  h'DnU?  fWi  h'y— -13r!3l'^  EDniD, 

^  f  way 
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way  ^ :  nay,  it  is  impojjible^  that  He  fhould  not  do  it.  We  our  felves,  if  wc 
are  fatisiied  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  materials  of  which  a  machine  is  made,  and 
imderftand  the  force  and  determination  of  thofe  powers  by  which  it  is  moved, 
can  tell  what  it  will  do,  or  what  will  be  the  efFe6i:  of  it.  And  as  to  thofe  things 
which  depend  upon  the  voluntary  motions  of  free  agents,  it  is  well  known,  that 
men  (by  whom  learn  how  to  judge  of  the  reft)  can  only  be  free  with  refpect 
to  luch  things  as  are  within  xh'i^ir  fphere ;  not  great,  God  icnows :  and  their  free- 
dom with  refpect  to  thefe  can  only  confift  in  a  liberty  either  to  act,  without 
any  incumbent  neceffity,  as  their  o'a'/^rmyc';^  and  judgment  fhall  determin  them  | 
or  to  negleSl  their  rational  faculties,  and  not  ufe  them  at  all,  but  fuffer  themfelves 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  tendences  and  inclinations  of  the  body,  which  left 
thus  to  itfelf  acts  in  a  manner  mechanically.  Now  He,  who  knows  what  is  in 
mens  power,  what  not  3  knows  the  make  of  their  bodies,  and  all  thcmechanifm 
and  propenfions  of  them  5  knows  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  underftandings, 
and  what  will  determin  them  this  or  that  way  >  knows  all  the  procefs  of  natu- 
ral (oY  fecondj  caufcs,  and  confequently  how  thefe  may  work  upon  them  ^  :  He, 
I  fay,  who  knows  all  this,  may  know  what  men  will  do,  if  He  can  but  know 
this  one  thing  more,  'uiz.  whether  they  will  ufe  their  rational  faculties  or  not. 
And  {mcz  even  we  our  felves,  mean  and  defective  as  we  are,  can  in  fome  meafure 
conceive,  how  fo  much  as  this  may  be  done,  and  feem  to  want  but  one  ftep  to 
finifh  the  account,  can  we  with  any  fhew  of  reafon  deny  to  a  Perfect  being  this 
one  article  more,  or  think  that  He  cannot  do  that  too  j  efpecially  if  we  call  to 
mind,  that  this  very  power  of  uftng  our  own  faculties  is  held  of  Him  ^  ? 

Obferve  what  a  lagacity  there  is  in  fome  men^  not  only  in  refpect  of  phyfi- 
cal  caufes  and  effects,  but  alfo  of  the  future  actings  of  mankind  -,  and  how 
very  eafie  it  is  many  times,  if  the  perfons  concernd,  their  characters,  and  cir- 
cumftances  are  given,  to  forefee  what  they  will  do  :  as  alfo  to  foretel  many 
general  events,  tho  the  intermediate  tranfactions  upon  which  they  depend  are 
not  known  '^.  Conlider  how  much  more  remarkable  this  penetration  is  in 
fome  men,  than  in  othei's :  coniider  further,  that  if  there  be  any  minds  more 
perfect  than  the  human,  (and  who  can  be  fo  conceited  of  himielf  as  to  quefti- 
on  this?)  they  muft  have  it  in  a  ft  ill  more  eminent  degree,  proper  tiom' 
hie  to  the  excellence  of  their   natures  :     in  the   laft  place,    do   but  allow 

a  What  Seneca,  fays  of  the  Gods  ("in  the  heathen  ftyle),   may  be  faid  of  the  true  God.    Notaejiilli 
operis  fui  feries :  omniumque  illi  rerum  per  manus  fuas  iturarum  fclentia  in  aperto  fe?nper  e^ ;  nobis  ex 

'^  Ipp&  nofirA  "voluntates  in  cau^arum  ori'me  funt,  qui  certHS  efi  Deo,  ejufque  pr^ifcientict  comimtur,  ^c. 
S.  Auft.  ^  Etfi  o^uem  exitum  acies  habitura  fit,  dl'vinnre  nemo  pot  efi ;  tamen  belli  exitum 

tAdtOa  ^c.  and  after,  quern  ego  tdm  video  animo,  quam  en,  qttA  omlis  cernimus.  Cic. 
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(as  you  miillj  this  power  of  difcerning  to  be  in  God  proportionable  to  His  nature, 
as  in  lower  beings  it  is  proportionable  to  theirs^  and  then  it  becomes  infinite  i 
and  then  again,  the  future  aftions  of  free  agents  are  at  once  all  unlocked,,  and 
expofed  to  His  view.  For  that  knowledge  is  not  infinite,  which  is  limited  to 
things  paji  ov  prejent  or  which  come  to  pafs  necejfarily. 

After  all,  what  has  been  faid  is  only  a  feeble  attempt  to  fhew,  how  far  even  we 
can  go  toward  a  conception  of  the  manner^  in  which  future  things  may  be 
known  :  but  as  we  have  no  adequate  idea  of  an  infinite  and  perfe6t  Being,  His 
powers,  and  among  them  Wi% power  of  knowings  mull  infinitely  pafs  all  ourun- 
derflanding.  It  mufl  be  fome'thing  different  from  and  infinitely  tranfcending 
all  the  modes  of  apprehending  things,  which  we  know  any  thing  of*. 

We  know  matters  of  fa6t  by  the  help  o^owx  fenfes^  the  ftrength  of  memory^ 
impreffions  made  w^onphanfy^  or  the  report  of  others  (tho  that  indeed  is  compre- 
hended under  _/?;2/?i.  For  that,  which  we  know  only  by  report,  in  proper  fpeak- 
ing  we  only  know  the  report  of,  or  we  have  heard  it)  j  and  all  thefe  ways  do  fup^ 
pofe  thofe  matters  either  to  be  prefent^  or  once  to  have  been :  but  is  it  therefore 
impofiible^  that  there  fiiould  be  any  other  ways  of  knowing?  This  is  fo  far  from 
being  true,  that,  fince  God  has  no  organs  of  fenfation,  nor  fuch  mean  faculties 
as  the  beft  of  ours  are,  and  confequently  cannot  know  things  in  the  way  which 
we  know  them  in,  if  He  doth  not  know  them  by  (omc  other  way.  He  cannot 
know  them  at  all,  even  tho  they  were  prefent :  and  therefore  there  mull  be  o-  v  -■ 
jf^^rways,  or  at  leail  ^;?o?/;^r  way  of  knowing  even  matters  of  fad;.  And  fince 
the  difficulty  we  find  in  determining,  whether  future  matters  of  fa<5t  may  be 
known,  arifes  chiefly  from  this,  that  we  in  reality  confider,  without  minding  / 
it,  whether  they  may  be  known  in  our  way  of  knowing ;  it  vanifhes,  when  wc 
recoiled,  that  they  are  and  mull  be  known  to  God  by  feme  other  way  ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  this  muft  be  fome  way,  that  is  perfed  and  worthy  of  Him.  Future,  or 
what  to  us  is  future,  may  be  as  truly  the  objed  of  Divine  knowledge,  as  prefent  is 
of  ours :  nor  can  we ''  tell,  what  refped  pafl,  prefent,  to  come,  have  to  the  Divine 
mind,  or  wherein  they  differ.  To  deaf  men  there  is  no  fuch  thing  2.^  found,  to 
blind  no  fuch  thing  as  ii^ht  or  color :  nor,  when  thefe  things  are  defined  and  ex- 
plaind  to  them  in  the  bell  manner,  which  their  circum fiances  admit,  are  they  ca- 
pable of  knowing  how  they  are  apprehended.  So  here,  we  cannot  tell  ho%v  future 
things  are  known  perhaps,  any  more  than  deaf  or  blind  people  what  founds  or  co- 
lors are,  and  how  they  are  perceived  j  but  yet  there  may  be  a  way  of  knowing  thofc^ 

« isnyn""  r'2'3  nyn^  ht  ^^^j.  uaim.   it  differs  not  n^i^^^m  {nsn  h'nii-inb  ayom  t\'2..  id,         ■'"■" 

^  I^nari,  ^Hid  <^ueat  ep,  ^tiid  nequeaf :  to uihLucretiiis's  VTords  moxQfro^erly,  -     i>       ''■^^^ 
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as  well  as  there  is  of  perceiving  thefe.  As  they  want  a  fifth  fenfe  to  perceive 
founds  or  colors,  of  which  they  have  no  notion  :  fo  perhaps  we  may  want  ^fixtb 
fenfe,  or fome  faculty^  of  which  future  events  may  be  the  proper  obje(5ts.  Nor 
have  we  any  more  reafon  to  deny,  that  there  is  in  nature  fuch  a  fenfe  or  faculty, 
than  the  deaf  or  blind  have  to  deny,  that  there  is  fuch  a  fenfe  a^  that  of  hearing 
er  feeing. 

We  can  never  conclude,  that  it  is  impojfihh  for  an  infinitely  perfc£t  Being  to 
know  what  a  free  agent  will  choofe  to  do,  till  we  can  comprehend  all  the  powers 
of  fuch  a  Being,  and  that  is  till  we  our  felves  are  infinite  and  perfe6t  ^.  So  far 
ai*e  we  from  being  able  to  pronounce  with  any  fhew  of  reafon,  that  it  i^impojjtbk 
there  ihould  be  fuch  knowledge  in  God. 

In  the  laft  place,  this  knowledge  is  not  only  not  impojfthle^  but  that  which  has 
been  already  proved  concerning  the  Deity  and  His  perfedion  doth  necefTarily 
infer,  that  nothing  can  be  hid  from  Him.  For  if  ignorance  be  an  imperfecti- 
on, the  ignorance  of  future  a6ts  and  events  muft  be  fo  :  and  then  if  all  imper- 
fections are  to  be  denied  of  Him,  this  mufi. 

There  is  indeed  a  common  prejudice  againft  the  prefcience  (as  it  is  ufually  call- 
ed) of  God  i  which  fuggeib,  that,  if  God  foreknows  things,  He  foreknows 
them  infallibly  or  certainly :  and  if  fo,  then  they  are  certain  j  and  if  certain, 
then  they  are  no  longer  matter  of  freedom.  And  thus  prefcience  and  freedom  are 
inconfiflent.  But  fur  e  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  not  change  dhy  being  known,  or 
known  before  hand.  For  if  it  is  known  truly,  it  is  known  to  be  what  it  is  3  and 
therefore  is  not  alterd  by  this.  The  truth  is,  God  forefees,  or  rather  fees  the  actions 
of  free  agents,  becaufe  they  will  be  j  not  that  they  will  be,  becaufe  He  forefees 
them''.  If  I  fee  an  objeCfc  in  a  certain  place,  the  veracity  of  my  faculties  fjp- 
pofed,  it  is  certain  that  obje6t  is  there :  but  yet  it  cannot  belaid,  it  is  there  becaufe 
I  fee  it  there,  or  that  my  feeing  it  there  is  the  caufe  of  its  being  there :  but  bc' 
eaufe  it  is  there ^  therefore  \fee  it  there.  It  is  the  obi  eft,  that  determins  my  fen- 
fation  :  and  fo  in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  a  future  J:70w  of  the  free  agent,  that  deter- 
mins the  prefcience,  which  yet  may  be  infallibly  true  ^, 

Let  us  put  thefe  two  contradictory  propofitions,  B  (fome  particular  manj  will 
go  to  church  next  Sunday^  and  B  will  not  go  to  church  next  Sunday  5  and  let  us  fup- 

»  To  attempt  to  comprehend  the  manner  of  God's  knowing  is  the  fame  as  to  endeavour  n  VI 3X1^ 

i^in  "i3n3N.  Maim.  ^  ly^tflD  nwsi^n  -^mn  ]>i^yi^  5>4^  n^n^vy  hdd  iny^T.  Mah?^.    Much 

might  be  inferted  upon  this  fubjeft  (out  of  Ab^rb.  particularly)  which  I  fhall  omit.  «  Stem 

mm  tu  memorU  tua,  non  cagis  faBa  ejje  qu<x-  prAtmerunt  j  Jk  Dem  ^r^/cimtid  fud  mn  cogit  faeienda 

mi6  fumra  fmt>  S,  Auft= 
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pofewlthall,  thatBis/r^^,  and  that  his  going  or  not  going  depends  merely  upo« 
his  own  will.  In  this  cafe  he  may  indeed  do  either,  but  yet  he  can  do  but  one  of 
thefe  two  things,  either  gi?,  or  not  go;  and  onehe  muftdo.  One  of  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  therefore  is  now  true  j  but  yet  it  is  not  the  truth  of  that  propofition, 
which  £ovceshim  to  do  what  is  containd  in  it :  on  the  contrary,  the 7r«//:;  of  the 
proportion  arifes  R-om  what  he  fhall  cboofe  to  do.  And  if  that  truth  doth  not 
force  him,  the  foreknowledge  of  that  truth  will  not.  We  may  fure  fuppofe  B 
himfelf  to  know  certainly  before  hand,  which  of  the  two  he  will  choofe  to  do^ 
whether  to  go  to  church  or  not  (I  mean  fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  his  choice  on- 
\y)  :  and  if  fo,  then  here  is  B's  own  foreknowledge  confident  with  his  freedom  : 
and  if  we  can  but,  further,  fuppofe  God  to  know  as  much  in  this  refpeft  as  B  doesj 
there  will  be  God's  foreknowledge  confident  with  Ws  freedom. 

In  a  word,  it  involves  no  contradi£lion  to  afl^ert,  that  God  certainly  knows 
what  any  man  will  choofe  5  and  therefore  that  he  fhould  do  this  cannot  be  fiid 
to  be  impffible. 

z.  It  is  not  impoffible^  that  fuch  laws  of  nature,  and  fuch  zferies  of  caufes  and 
cfFe6l:s  may  be  originally  defignd,  that  not  only  general  provifions  may  be  made 
for  the  feveral  fpecies  of  beings,  but  even  particular  cafes^  at  leaft  many  of  them, 
may  alfo  be  provided  for  wiihout  innovations  or  alterations  in  the  couife  of  na- 
ture ^.  It  is  true  this  amounts  to  a  prodigious  fcheme,  in  which  all  things  to 
come  are  as  it  were  comprehended  under  one  view,  eftimated,  and  laid  together  : 
but  when  I  confider,  what  a  mafs  of  wonders  the  univerfe  is  in  other  regards  ^ 
what  a  Being  God  is,  incomprehenfibly  great  and  perfeft  j  that  He  cannot  be  igno- 
rant of  any  thing,  no  not  of  the  future  wants  and  deportnients  o?  particular  men , 
and  tliat  all  things,  which  derive  from  Him  as  the  Firfi:  caufe,  muil  do  this  fo  as  to 
be  confijlent  one  with  another,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  one  compaSf  fy- 
ftem,  befiteing  fo  great  an  Author ;  I  fay,  wlien  I  confider  this,  I  cannot  deny 
fuch  an  adjujlment  of  things  to  be  within  His  power  ^.  The  order  of  events,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  fettlement  of  nature,  may  be  as  compatible  with  the  due  and  rea- 
fonable  fuccefs  of  my  endeavours  and  prayers  (as  inconfiderable  a  part  of  the  world 
as  I  am^j  ^  with  any  oihtxilimgor  phenomenon  how  great  foeven 

"  Things  come  to  pafs  ^  yMra  ^va-iy-ac  ky^oXn^tac,   ^  kxtoI  /oyo-^'    and  even  tx  a-fji/iKpoTB^ci  i'ucTMiTi^ 

rux^oii  (=■  Q-vMv(p<^vh-(/.i  vci^il^Hv.  plot.    That  in  Seneca  looks  fomething  like  this  :     Hoc  dico,  fulmna 

non  mitti  et  yove,fed  fie  omnia  difpofita,   ut  ea  etiam,   qi-u  ab  illo  non  fiunt,  tamenfine  ratione  non 

■fiant:     c^us,  illius  efi. Nam  etfi  fuplter  ilia  nunc  non  fat  it,  fecit  utfiere^it.  ^  Thisieems 

to  be  what  'Eufebius  means,  when  he  fays,  that  Divine  providence  does  (among  other  things)  rtXs 

KaKToc,  <rv^^mvH(Ti  T-?v  hufrav  rry.\iy  '^inyvjjSiv.  '  T^y  /^  ^B-iviiav  rsiy  sf/jccvrS  yjireiiv  sfAinQ-cv,  in  Fhilo's 

v/ords.  v, 

-^"  ■  -  O  2.  Perhaps 
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Perhaps  my  meaning  may  be  made  more  intelligible  thus.  Suppofe  M  (fome 
man)  certainly  to  foreknow  fome  way  or  other  that,  when  he  fhould  come  to  be 
upon  his  death-bed,  L  would  petition  for  fome  particular  legacy  5  in  a  manner  fo? 
earnefl;  and  humble,  and  with  fuch  a  good  difpofition,  as  would  render  it  pro- 
per to  grant  his  requefl :  and  upon  this  M  makes  his  laji  ijoiUj  by  which  he  devifes .. 
to  L  that  which  was  to  be  asked,  and  then  locks  up  ihtwill;  and  all  this  many 
years  before  the  death  of  M,  and  whilfl;  L  had  yet  no  expe6lation  or  thought  of 
any  fuch  thing.  When  the  time  comes,  thQ petition  is  made,  ^nd  granted -^  not 
by  making  any  ne"ju  will,  but  by  the  old  one  already  made,  and  without  .^//^ri;?- 
iion  :  which  legacy  had,  notwithftanding  that,  never  been  left  had  the  petition, 
never  been  preferred.  The  grant  may  be  called  an  effe6b  of  a  future  a6t,  and 
depends  as  much  upon  it,  as  if  it  had  been  made  after  the  a6t.  So  if  it  had 
been  forefeen,  that  L  would  not  fo  much  ai  ask^  and  had  therefore  been  left 
out  of  the  will  j  this  preterition  would  have  been  caufed  by  his  carriage,  tho 
much  later  than  the  date  of  the  will.  In  all  this  is  nothing  hard  to  be  admitted, 
if  Mbe.allowd  to/or^/C'^owthecafe^'.  And  thtis  the.  prayers^  which  good  men 
offer  to  the  All-knowing  God,  and  the  negleSls  of  others,  may  find  fitting  eflFe6ts 
already  forecafled  in  the  courfe  of  nature.  Which  pojjtbility  may  be  extended- 
to  the  labors  of  men,  and  their  behaviour  in  general. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  one's  obfervation,  that  infacl  particular  men  are  very  coni" 
monly  (at  leaft  in  fome  meafurej  rewarded  orpunifhdbythe^^w^r^/  laws  and  me- 
thods of  nature.  The  natural  (1:ho  not  conllant)  attendents  and  confequences  of 
virtue  are  peace,  health,  andfehcityj  of  vice,  lofs  of  philofophical  pleafures,  a 
difeafed  body,  debts,  and  difficulties..  Now  then,  if  B  be  virtuous  ^nd  happy,  C  vi' 
tious  andatlaft  miferable,  laboring  under  a  late  and  fruitlefs  remorfe>  tho  thig. 
comes  to  pafs  through  the  natural  tendence  of  things,  yet  thefe  two  cafes,  being 
fuppofed  fuch  as  require,  the  one  that  B  fhould  be  favord,  the  other  that  C 
fhould  fuifer  fo-r  his  wickednefs,  are  as  Q&Qct\\dX\Y  provided  for^  as  if  God  ex- 
erted his  power  in  fome  peculiar  way  on  this  occafion, 

3.  It  is  not  impojfible,  that  men,  whofe  natures  and  actions  are  foreknown,  may 
be  mtroduced  into  the  world  \\\{\jiQ}i\times, places,  and  oxhtx circumjiances,'^%xh-\t 
their  acts  and  behaviour  may  not  only  coincide  with  the  general  plan  of  things,  but 
aifoaniwer  many  private  cafes  too  ^.     The  planets  and  bigger  parts  of  the  world 

*  The  cafe  here  put  may  perhaps  fupply  an  anfwer  to  that,  which  is  faid  in  MsJJra.  majf.  Berak, 
TJI  ;>i1\:;n/ari  it  nn-inyM;b  pyiy.  ''  if  Flato  had  not  been  born  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  in 

all  probability  he  had  not  been  what  he  was.  And  therefore,  with  LaSiantius's  favor,  he  might  have 
vealon  to  thank  God,  ciuocl  Athcnienfs  [natus  ejfei],  ^  quod  tempori^Hs  Socmtis.  Jufl  as  M.  Antoni- 
:;ui  afcribyCs.  gratefully,  to  the  Godsra  7:'»vpK'A/r5;A»y*oyj  'r»?-<K0Vj  Mr;|j<aoi', 

A  .      ■   .  we 
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we  cannot  but  fee  arc  difpofed  into  fuch  places  and  order ^  that  they  together 
make  'xnohlz  fypem^  without  having  their  natural  powers  of  attra61:ion  (or  the 
force  of  that  which  is  equivalent  to  attra<Stionj  or  any  of  the  laws  of  motion  re-- 
firaindoi'  alter d.  On  the  conti'iiij^ bei^grightly  placed^  they  by  the  obfervation  of 
thefe  become  fubfement  to  the  main  defign.  Now  why  may  there  not  be  in. 
the  Divine  mind  fomcthing  like  a  projc6tion  o'iihQ  future  hiflory  of  mankindj. 
as  well  as  of  the  order  and  motions  and  various  afpe£ls  of  the  greater  bodies- 
of  the  world  ?  And  then  why  Hiould  it  not  be  thought  pojfible  for  men^  as  well 
as  for  them^  by  fome  fecret  law,  tho  of  another  kind,  or  rather  by  the  prefi- 
denceand  guidance  of  an  unfeen  governing  power,  to  be  brought  into  their 
places  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  by  the  free  ufe  of  their  faculties,  the  conjundions 
and  oppofitions  of  their  interefls  and  inclinationSj  the  natural  influence  and  weight 
of  their  feveral  magnitudes  and  degrees  of  parts,  power,  wealth,  ^c.  they  may 
confpire  to  make  out  the  icheme  ?  And  then  again,  fince  generals  confifl:  of  par- 
ticulars, and  in  this  fcheme  are  comprehended  the  adcions  and  cafes  of  particular 
men,  they  cannot  be  fo  fltuated  refpe6tively  among  the  reftoftheirfpeciesasto  - 
be  ferviceable  to  the  principal  intention,  and  fall  properly  into  the  general  dia-- 
gram  of  affairs,  unlefs  they  and  their  feveml  a£bings  and  cafes  do  in  the  main  cor- 
refpond  one  to  another,  and  fit  among  themfelves,  or  atleaft  -m-q  not  inconftjient. 

Here  is  no  implication  of  any  contradiElion  or  abfurdity  in  all  this :  and  therefore 
it  may  at  leaft  be  fairly  fuppofed.     And  if  fo,    it  will  follow,    that  a  particular- 
providence  may  be  compatible  with  the  n-xiuxA  freedom  of  mens  adions.    Sucli: 
a  fuppofition  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  power  of  an  almighty^  perfect  Being  i 
it  is  moreover  worthy  of  Him,  and  what  they,  who  can  dwell  a  while  upon  > 
thofe  words,, and  take  their  import,  mufl  believe. 

The  ancients  I  am  perfuaded  had  fome  fuch  thoughts  as  thefe.     For  they- 
-were  generally /;z/^/i/?j,  and  yet  do  not  feem  to  have  thought,  that  they  were 
not  majlers  of  their  own  anions  ^ 

4.  It  is  nolimpojibk  (for  this  is<^//  that  I  contend  for  herej,  thatmaray  things^., 
fuitable  to  feveral  cafes,  may  be  brought  to  pafs  by  means  of  fecret  and  fo  rue- 
times  fudden  influences  on  our  minds'',  or  the  minds  of  other  men,  whole  acls  . 
may  affe(5t  us.     For  inllance  3  if  the  cafe  fhould  require,  that  N  iliould  be  de-  ^ 

*  "Slato  and  the  Stoics,  ap.Fhit.  mike  fate  to  be  a-vyjTr^^oM'.v  kiTiav  nrttyJ^Mj,  cv  jj  (ry/>o:TAcji^  y^  t), 
s»l'  v,^j'oi.(,-  uTi  r«  f.^/}  h[MoisB-cit,  tIc  -^  Uyuf/.'.zpB-xi.  ^  The  Heathen  were  of  this  opinion ;  other-  ■ 

wife  Homer  could  have  had  no  opportunity  of  introducing  their  Deities  as  he  doth.     Tf  t^C  u^  hu 
<p^t<ri  ^y.i  B-iu  '-j'/.cvx.aiTTKi  'Ab-'m'  'A^bc  tic,  cc^avciTOJv  r^i.-]/i  (p^iya^-  and  the  like  often.  P/«//?rc/j  explains  .- 
thefe  paflages  thus.      06k  ccvchb^vtix,  Troiu  f'Ovjijj©-']   r  fj-icv,  ci?^li  y-ivivrx  ta'/  TT^oni^ia-iv  iii'  i^i/^ui  i^- 
yaZpf^jov,  a^is.:  (pii.vTa.(jUc,  cc^jjuv  ayuyic;  and  afterwards  the  Gods  are  faid  to  help  men,'^  •*}'«%«?  ro 

liyercl^i 
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liverd  from  fome  threatening  ruifi,  or  from  fome  misfortune^  which  would  cer- 
tainly befall  him,  if  he  fhoiild  go  fuch  a  way  at  fuch  a  time,  as  he  intended: 
upon  this  occafion  fome  new  reafons  may  be  prefented  to  his  mind,  why  he 
iliould  not  go  at  all,  or  not  the^y  or  not  l^y  that  road;  or  he  may  foi-get  to  ffo. 
Or,  if  he  is  to  be  deliverd  from  fome  dangerous  enemy,  either  fome  new  turn 
given  to  his  thoughts  may  divert  him  from  going  where  the  enemy  will  be,  or 
the  enemy  may  be  after  the  fame  manner  diverted  from  coming  where  he  fhall 
be,  or  his  [the  enemy's]  refentment  may  be  qualified,  or  fome  proper  method 
oi  defence  may  be  fuggefted,  or  degree  of  refolution  and  vigor  excited.    After 
the  fime  manner  not  only  deliverances  from  dangers  and  troubles,  but  advanta- 
ges and  fuccelTes  may  be  conferred  :  or  on  the  other  fide,  men  may,  by  way  of 
punifhment  for  crimes  committed,  incurr  mifchiefs  and  calamities.  I  iiiy,  thefe 
things  and  fuch  like  may  be.   For  fince  the  motions  and  a6tions  of  men,  which 
depend  upon  their  wills,  do  alfo  depend  upon  their  judgments,  as  theleagaindo 
upon  the-  prefent  appearances  or  non-appearances  of  things  in  their  minds  ;  if  a  new 
profpect  of  things  can  be  any  way  produced,  the  lights  by  which  they  are  ^ctn 
alterd,  new  forces  and  directions  impreft  upon  the  fpirits,  paffions  exalted  or 
abated,  the  power  of  judging  inlii'end  or  debilitated,  or  the  attention  taken  ofl^ 
without  any  fufpenlion  or  alteration  of  the  (landing  laws  of  nature,  then  with- 
out that  new  volitions,  defigns,  meafures,  or  a  cefTation  of  thinking  may  alfo  be 
produced,  and  thus  many  things  prevented,  that  otherwife  would  ^^,  and  many 
brought  about,  that  would  not.    But  that  this  is  far  from  being  impojjible,  fecms 
clear  to  me.   For  the  operations  of  the  mind  following  in  great  meafure  the  pre- 
fent difpoHtion  of  the  body,  fome  thoughts  and  defigns,  or  abfences  of  mind,  may 
proceed  from  corporeal  caufes,  a£ting  according  to  the  common  laws  of  matter 
and  motion  themfelves  3  and  fo  the  cafe  may  fall  in  with  n.  2,.  or  they  may  be  oc- 
cafiond  by  fomcthing  faid  or  done  by  other  men  3  and  then  the  cafe  may  be  brought 
under  n.  3.  or  they  maybecaufed  by  the  fuggeftion,  andimpulfe,  or  other  fiient 
communications  ot  hmQ fpir it ual  being  ;  perhaps  the  Deity  himfelf.  For  that  fuch 
imperceptible  influences  and  ftill  Vv^hifpers  may  be,  none  of  us  all  can  pofitively 
deny:  that  is,  we  cannot  know  certainly,  that  there  are  no  fuch  things.     On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  there  are  but  few  of  them  who  have  made  obfervations 
upon  themfelves  and  their  affairs,  but  muft,  when  they  reflect  on  life  pail:  and 
the  various  adventures  and  events  in  it,  find  many  inftances,  in  which  their  ufual 
judgment  and  fenfe  of  things  cannot  but  feem  to  themfelves  to  have  b^en  over- 
ruled^ they  knew  not  by  what,  nor  how^<f  iioxwhy  (i.e.  they  have  done  things, 

iki^ar.i^  fafs  QdllukmUds ,  who  defignd  the  poifon  for  Ptoeodorus,  in  Luciaii. 

y  which 
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which  afterwards  they  wonder  how  they  came  to  do)  -,  and  that  thefe  adions 
have  had  confequences  very  r^»^^r/^^^/^  in  their  hiftory'.  I  fpeak  not  here  of 
men  dementated  with  wine,  or  inchanted  with  fome  temptation  :  the  thing 
holds  true  of  men  even  in  their  fober  and  more  confidering  feafons. 

That  there  may  be  pojjibly  fuch  infpirations  of  new  thoughts  and  counfels 
may  perhaps  further  appear  from  this ;  that  we  fo  frequently  find  thoughts  a-= 
riling  in  our  heads,  into  which  we  are  led  by  no  difcourfe,  nothing  we  read,  no 
clue  of  reafoning  ;  but  they  furprife  and  come  upon  us  from  we  know  not  what 
quarter  ^.  If  they  proceeded  from  the  mobility  of  fpirits,  flraggling  out  of  or- 
der, and  fortuitous  afFe6lions  of  the  brain,  or  were  of  the  nature  o^dreams^why 
are  they  not  as  wild,  incoherent,  and  extravagant  as  they  are  ?  Not  to  add,  that 
the  world  has  generally  acknowledged,  and  therefore  feems  to  have  experien- 
ced fome  affiltance  and  direftions  given  to  good  men  by  the  Deity  5  that  men 
have  been  many  times  infatuated,  and  loft  to  themfelves,  (j'c.  If  any  one 
fhould  obje6i:,  that  if  men  are  thus  over-ruled  in  their  a6lings,  then  they  are 
deprived  of  their //^^r/j,  &c.  the  anfwer  is,  that  tho  man  is  a  free  agent,  he  may 
not  be  free  as  to  every  thing.  His  freedom  may  be  reftraind,  and  he  only  ac- 
countable for  thofe  a6ls,  in  refpe6t  of  which  he  is  free. 

If  this  then  be  the  cafe,  as  it  feems  to  be,  that  men's  minds  are  fufceptiveof 
fuch  injinuations  and  imprejjions^  as  frequendy  by  ways  unknown  do  affe6t  them, 
and  give  them  an  inclination  toward  this  or  that,  how  many  things  may  be 
brought  to  pafs  by  thefe  means  without  fixing  and  refixing  the  laws  of  nature : 
any  more  than  they  are  unfixt,  when  one  man  alters  the  opinion  of  another  by 
throwing  a  book,  proper  for  that  purpofe,  in  his  way  ?  I  lliy,  how  many  things 
may  be  brought  about  thus  ,  not  only  in  regard  of  our /elves,  but  other  people^ 
who  may  be  concerned  in  our  a£lions,  either  immediately  ^j  or  in  time  through 
perhaps  many  intermediate  events  ?  For  the  profperity  or  improfperity  of  a  manj 
or  his  fate  here,  does  not  intirely  depend  upon  his  own  prudence  or  imprudence^ 
r  but  in  great  meafure  upon  hh  Jituation  ^mong  the  reft  of  mankind,  and  what 
they  do.  The  natural  efFe6t  of  his  management  meeting  with  fuch  things,  as 
are  the  natural  effeds  ofthe  actions  of  other  men,  and  being  blended  with  them^ 
the  refult  may  be  fomcthing  not  intended  or  forefeen. 

y.  There  pojfibly  may  be,  and  moft  probably  are  beings  invifible.^  2.nd  fipe^ 
rior  in  nature  to  us,  who  may  by  other  means  be  in  many  refpe6ls  minifiers  of 

^  When  Hannibal  was  in  fight  of  'Rome,  non  aaftis  efl  obfidere.  S.  Hier.~—Sed  religione  quadam 

abftinuit,  quod  dicer et,  capiendo  urbis  modo  non  dari  zciuntatefn,  modo  non  darl  facHltatem,  t*i  tejiaiiif 

0>  Orofms.  Schol.  ^  Non  ensr/%  cuiquam  in  fote^fite  ejl  quid  'veniat  in  mentem^   So  Aull^ 

c  They  who  call'd  Slmonides  out  from  S({ep(is  and  his  company,  as  if  it  v/ere  to  fpeak  withhimj 

"     iavedhis  life.    The  ftory  known.  God's 
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God's  providence,  and  authors  under  Him  of  many  events  to  particular  men, 
without  altering  the  laws  of  nature.  For  it  implies  no  contradiUion  or  ahfur tit- 
ty to  fay  there  are  fuch  beings :  on  the  contrary  we  have  the  greateft  leafon  to 
think  what  has  been  intimated  already  -,  that  fuch  imperfedl  beings,  as  wc  are 
are  flir  below  the  top  ofthefcale.  Tho  pitliires  of  fpnitual  beings  cannot  be 
►  drawn  in  our  imagination,  as  of  corporeal  >  yet  to  the  upper  and  reafoning  part 
of  the  mind  the  idea  o^  fpirlttial  fuh fiance  may  perhaps  be  as  clear,  as  that  of 
corporeity  \  For  what  penetrability  is,  mull  be  known  juH  as  well  as  what/;j^- 
penetrahiUty  is  :  and  fo  on. 

Andfince  it  has  been  proved  (p.  77, 78),  that  all  corporeal  motions  proceed 
originally  from  (omQt\\mgincorporeal^  it  mufb  be  ascertain,  that  there  are  incor- 
poreal fubftances,  as  that  there  is  motion.  Befide,  how  can  we  tell  but  that  there 
may  be  above  us  beings  of  greater  powers,  and  more  perfect  intellects,  and  capa- 
ble of  mighty  things,  which  yet  may  have  corporeal  vehicles  as  we  have,  but 7?. 
ner  and  in'vifihle  ?  Nay,  who  knows  but  that  there  may  be  even  of  thefe  many 
■  orders^  riling  in  dignity  of  nature,  and  ampHtude  of  power,  one  above  ano- 
ther ?  It  is  no  way  below  t\\Q  philofophy  of  thefe  times,  v/hich  feems  to  delight 
in  inlargingthe  capacities  of  matter,  to  afiert  \X\t  poJJibiUty  of  this.  But  how- 
ever, my  own  defects  fufficiently  convince  me,  that  I  have  no  preteniion  to 
be  one  of  the  firfi  rank,  or  that  which  is  neat  under  the  All-perfect. 

Now  then,  as  we  our  fehes  by  the  ufe  of  our  powers  do  many  times  interpofe 
and  alter  the  courfe  of  things  within  our  fphere  from  what  it  would  be,  if  they 
were  left  intirely  to  the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  without  being  laid  to 
alter  thofe  laws ;  fo  may  thefe  fuperior  beings  likewife  in  refpect  of  things  with- 
in their  fpheres,  much  larger  be  fure,  the  leaft  of  them  all,  than  ours  is  :  only 
with  this  difference,  that  as  their  knowledge  is  more  extenfive,  their  intellects 
purer,  their  reafon  better,   they  may  be  much  properer  inftruments  of  Divine 
.providence  with  refpect  to  z/ J,  than  we  can  be  with  refpect  one  to  another^  or 
to  the  animahhdow  us.    I  cannot  think  indeed,  that  the  power  of  thefe  beings 
is  fo  large,  as  to  alter  orfufpendthe  general  laws  q^i\\q  world;  or  that  the  world 
is  like  a  bungling  piece  of  clock-work,  which  requires  to  be  oft  fet  backward  or 
forward  by  them ;  or  that  they  can  at  pleafure  change  their  condition  to  ape  us,or 
inferior  beings ;  and  c'onfequently  amnotapthaftily  to  credit  ftories  o'^ portent Sj^ 
&c.fuch  as  cannot  be  true,unlefs  the  natures  of  things  and  their  manner  of  being  be 

a  They,  who  believe  there  is  nothing  but  what  they  can  handle  or  fee  {ol  i^tv  ^«^o  oioi^ei  ilvm  >) 

^Imo  reckond  to  be  -void  of  all  philolbphy,  kyAnrot,  (tkM^oI,  ei'jTtrvTrti,  jia«A'  iv  'ayjairGi, 

quite 
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quite  renverfed  :  yet  (1  will  repeat  it  again)  a?  men  may  be  fo  placed  as  to  become, 
even  by  the  free  exercife  of  their  own  powers,  injlruments  of  God's  particular 
providence  to  other  men.  (or  animalsj  j  fo  may  we  well  fuppofc,  that  thefe  higher 
beings  may  befo  dijlrilputed  thvough  the  univerfc,  and  fubject  to  fuch  an  oeco- 
nomy(tho  I  pretend  not  to  tell  what  thatis),as  may  render  them  <a^  inflruments 
of  the  f  mie  providence  >  and  that  they  may,  in  proportion  to  their  greater  abi™ 
lities,  be  capable,  conjiftently  with  the  laws  of  nature^  fome  way  or  other,  tho 
not  in  our  way,  of  influencing  human  affiiirs  in  proper  places. 

Lajlly^  what  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  you  I  would  not  have  to  be  foun- 
derflood,  as  if  I  peremptorily  ajferted  things  to  be  juft  in  this  manner,  or  pre- 
tended to  impfe  my  thoughts  upon  any  body  elfe :  my  defign  is  only  to  fhew? 
how  I  endeavour  to  help  my  own  narrow  conceptions.  There  mult  be  other 
ways  above  my  underftandmg  ^,  by  which  fuch  a  Being  as  God  is  may  take  care 
of  private  cafes  without  interrupting  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  or  putting  any 
of  the  parts  of  it  out  of  their  channels.  We  may  be  fure  He  regards  ever^ 
thing  as  being  what  it  is;  and  that  therefore  His /^wjmuft  be  accommodated  to 
the  true  genius's  and  capacities  of  thofe  things,  which  are  affe6led  by  them. 
The  purely  material  part  of  the  world  is  governd  by  fuch,  as  are  fuited  to  the 
flate  of  a  being,  which  is  infenfihle^  paffive  only^  and  every  where  and  always 
the  fame  :  and  thefe  feem  to  be  limple  and  few,  and  to  carry  natural  agents 
into  one  conllant  road.  But  intelligent  aUive^  /r^^  beings  muflbe  under  a  govern™ 
ment  of  another  form.  They  muft,  truth  requiring  it,  be  confiderd  as  beings^ 
who  may  behave  themfelves  as  they  ought,  or  not ;  as  beings  fufceptive  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain ;  as  beings^  who  not  only  owe  to  God  all  that  they  are  or  have,  but 
are  (or  may  bej  fenlibleof  this,  and  to  whom  therefore  it  mull  be  natural \i^on 
many  occalions  to  fupplicate  Him  for  mercy,  defence,  direction,  affiflance ;  lailly, 
as  beings^  whofe  cafes  admit  great  variety :  and  therefore  that  influence^  by  which 
He  is  prefent  to  them,  muft  be  different  from  that,  by  which  gravitation  and 
common  phenomena  are  produced  in  matter.  This  feems  to  be  as  it  were  a  pub- 
lic influence,  the  other  private,  anfwering  private  cafes,  and  prayers ;  this  to  o- 
perate  dire6tly  upon  the  body,  the  other  more  efpecially  upon  the  mind,  and  up- 
on the  body  by  it,  ^c.  But  I  forbear,  left  I  ihould  go  too  far  out  of  my  depth  ;  on- 
ly adding  in  general,  that  God  cannot  put  things  fo  far  out  of  His  own  pow- 
er, as  that  He  fhould  not  for  ever  govern  tranliictions  and  events  in  His  own 
world ;  nor  can perfe^  knowledge  and  power  ever  want  proper  means  to  atchieve 

'•■■'.■•         -.1 
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what  is  fit  to  be  done.  So  that,  tho  what  I  have  advanced  fhould  lland  for 
nothing,  there  may {k^AXhc "x particular pro'uidence nof^ith^-^nd'mgihQ-  foremen- 
tiond  difficulty.  And  then,  if  there  k^^jf  ^^  one,  it  will  unavoidably  follow,  that 
there  is  one:  becaufe  in  the  defcription  of  providence,  p.  p^-,  nothing  is  fuppo- 
fed  with  refpc6l  to  particular  cajes^  but  that  they  fhould  be  provided  for  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  will  at  laft  agree  hefl  with  reafon  j  and  to  allow,  that  this  may  be  done, 
and  yet  fay,  that  it  is  not  done,  implies  a  blafphemy  that  creates  horror  5  it  is 
to  charge  the  PerfeSi  being  with  one  of  the  greatell  imperfections,^  and  to  make 
Him  notfo  much  as  a  reajhnable  being. 

I  conclude  then,  that  it  is  as  certain,  that  there  is  ^  particular  providence^  as 
that  God  is  a  Being  of  perfeU  reafon.  For  if  men  are  treated  according  to  reafon, 
they  mull  be  treated  according  to  what  they  are :  the  virtuous,  the  jull,  the  com- 
panionate, 'i3c.  as  fuch ^  and  the  vitious,  unjull,  cruel,  ^c.  according  to  inhat 
they  are  :  and  their  feveral  cafes  mull  be  taken  and  coniiderd  as  they  are :  which 
cannot  be  done  without  fuch  a  providence. 

Againll  all  this  it  has  been,  as  one  might  well  expe6l,  ohje6fed  of  old,  that 
things  do  not  feem  to  be  dealt  according  to  reafon^  virtuous  and  good  men  very 
oft  laboring  under  adverlity,  pains,  perfecutions,  whilll  vitious,wicked,  cruel  men 
prevail  and  flourifh  =*.  But  to  this  an  anfwer  (in  which  I  fhall  a  little  further  ex- 
plain my  felf)  is  ready.  It  might  be  taken  out  of  that,  which  has  been  given 
lothtManichean  objection  under  prop.  VII.  But  I  fhall  here  give  one  more 
direcl :  and  let  that  and  this  be  mutually  affiiling  and  fupplements  each  to  the 
other.  I.  We  are  not  always  certain,  who  are  good^  who  wicked^.  If  wetruft  to 
tame  and  reports,  thcfe  may  proceed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  partial  friendfhipj 
or  flattery  j  on  the  other,  from  ill-natured  furmifes  and  conllra6lions  of  things, 
envy,  or  malice  j  and  on  either,  from  fmall  matters  aggrandized,  from  mil- 
take,  or  from  the  unskilful  relation  even  of  truth  itfeif  Oppofite  parties 
make  a  merit  of  blackening  their  adverfaries  ^,   and  brightening  their  friends, 

*  si  curent  [pij]  homines,  bene  bonis  fit,  mall  malls:  quod  nunc  abej}.  Ap.Clc.  Thcyeros,  who 
call  this  cafe  lb  niiOl  yUJllby^n  p''1^%  have  vn-itten  many  thing,s  about  it,  to  be  feen  in  their 
books:  Mo.nebok.  S.  Iqcinar.  Men.  hamma.  Nehh.  ab.^-c.  So  have  the  Heathen  philofophers  too  j 
Seneca,  Flutarch,  Vlotinus,  Slmpliciiis,  al.  But  the  anfwers  of  neither  are  always  juft.  God  forbid 
that  fhoulu  be  thought  true,  which  is  afferted  by  Glauco,  ap.  Ph.t.  that  the  juft,  if  they  had  Gyges's 
ring,  woulddoastheunjuft,  indoriihU  ix-m  SVach©^ ,  'ky^.likvc«.'yx.i-<.^oixjiv<^,  rJ-.,  Ox'ih.zX.mS.H.hafid. 
and  Men.  hamma.  yu;"i  p  pn^  lb  y"°ll  p''1i?.  1  he  reafon  affigned  for  tliis  cafe  in  another  place 
is  lomething  better  :  pn^^  n^n  \<1>  T\-:i\m'2.  H^H  tib  Cl^  nrjijii  ^\bw  HD.  But  the  way  of  falving 
it  in  N'Sm.  hhaly.  by  niQ^yDH  ^^^b:>,  or  what  the  Cabbalifts  call  nn^y,  is  worfl:  of  all.  ^  Cadit 
(^  RiphcHs,  juftiflimus  unus  ^ii  fuh  in  Tiucris^  <Q>  fervantijjimns  Ac^ai.  Dw  aliter  ■vifum,  Virg, 
f.  Virtiites  ipfns  invertimiis>  Hor. 

undefervedly 
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mdefervedly  and  unmeafurahly :  and  to  idle  companions  and  goflipsit  isdiverd- 
on, .  and  what  makes  the  principal  part  of  their  converfation  %  to  rehearfe  the 
chara6lers  of  men,  dreft  up  out  of  their  own  dreams  and  inventions.  And  bcfide 
all  this,  the  good  or  bad  repute  of  men  depends  in  great  meafure  upon  mean 
people,  who  carry  their  ilories  from  family  to  family,  and  propagate  them  very 
fall:  hke  little  infers,  which  lay  apace,  and  the  lefs  the  f offer.  There  are 
few,  very  few,  who  have  the  opportunity  and  the  will  and  the  ability  to  repre- 
fent  things  truly  ^.  Befide  the  matters  of  fad  themfelves  there  are  many  cir- 
cumjlances  which,  before  fcntence  is  pafied,  ought  to  be  known  and  weighed, 
and  yet  fcarce  ever  can  be  knowJij  but  to  the  perfon  himfelf  who  is  concernd. 
He  may  have  other  views,  and  another  fenfe  of  things,  than  his  judges  have:  and 
what  heunderfrands,  what  he  feels,  what  he  intends,  m2.y  ho. -xfe ere t  confined 
to  his  own  breft.  A  man  may  through  bodily  indifpofitions  and  faults  in  his 
conftitution,  which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  corre6t,  be  fubje6fc  to  fi arts  and 
inadvertencies^  or  obnoxious  to  fnares^  which  he  cannot  be  aware  of  3  or  through 
want  of  information  or  proper  helps  he  may  labor  under^invincible  errors,  and 
a6t  as  in  the  dark  :  in  which  cafes  he  may  do  things,  which  are  in  themfelves 
wrong,  and  yet  be  innocent,  or  at  leait  rather  to  be  pitied,  than  cenfured  with 
feverity.  Or  perhaps  the  cenfurer^  notwithflanding  this  kind  of  men  talk  as  if 
they  were  infallible,  may  be  miftaken  himfelf  in  his  opinion,  and  judge  that  to 
be  wrongs  which  in  truth  is  right  ^.  Nothing  more  common  than  this.  Igno- 
rant and  fuperftitious  wretches  meafure  the  a6lions  of  letter d  and  philofopbical 
men  by  the  tattle  of  their  nurfes  or  illiterate  parents  and  companions,  or  by 
the  falhion  of  the  country  :  and  people  of  differing  religions  judge  and  con- 
demn each  other  by  their  own  tenents  >  v/hen  both  of  them  cannot  be  in  the 

t)  /AfVa?  iXy-fy-Jiyti  '^<p'  ^v  ^  (piXii  y.Xi'Tinr'Jl  &)?  r«  5ro,^«;  ^  JjA-iS-jsk.  Greg.  Naz,.  ^  Therefore,  with 
Socrates  in  Plato,  we  ought  not  much  to  care  what  the  multitude  [  t  ^^o-^ci]  fay  of  us,  oi>^'  0,  n,  6 
zTTatcoy  'iSs}  T'  hr-cnoiv,  ^  k^Muv,  o  tlq,  <$  civrv,  v  kM^i^ci.  ^  Or,  oj .  ■v.  he  may  judge  that  to  be  right,  which 
is  wrong.  This  feems  to  be  pretty  much  the  cafe  in  that  enumeration  of  good  men,  who  lufFerdj 
ap.  Cic.  Cur  duo  Sciftones,  fortijjimos  ^  opttmos  -viros,  m  Wpania  Faenus  opprejjit  i  Cur  Maximus  ex- 
tuUt  filium  confulanm  ?  Cur  Marcellum  ArmibaL  hit er emit,  i^c.  For  here  th.y  are  reckond  boni,  only 
becaufe  they  were/or?e^  5  that  is,  bccauie  they  had  oeen  zealous  and  fuccefsful  inftruments  in  conquer- 
ing and  deftroying  them,  who  happcnd  to  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  neighbours  to  the  }s.07nanst 
upon  various  pretences  indeed,  but  in  truth  only  to  inlarge  their  own  territories.  Is  this  ioh^good^ 
Doth  it  deferve  fuch  a  particular  obfcivation,  that  T.MiiximushMxit^^.  fon,  after  he  had  been  Conful 
too?  How  doth  it  appear,  that  Mmrcelba  •v<r^s  a  better  man  than  Hannibal?  Is  it  fuch  a  wonder,  if 
they,  who  fpend  their  lives  in  flaughter,  ftould  at  length  oe  flaui  themfelves  ?  If  the  margin  permit- 
ted, more  remarks  might  be  made  upon  this  catalogue :  as  aUo  fome  upon  "hat,  which  follows  in 
the  fame  place,  of  others,  c^Hibus  inrprobis  optim  evinit. 
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right,  and  it  is  well  if  either  of  them  are.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  the 
true  characters  of  men  muft  chiefly  depend  upon  the  unfeen  part  of  their  hvesj 
fince  the  truefl  and  bed;  religion  is  molt  private,  and  the  greateit  wickednef* 
endeavours  to  be  lb  =».  Some  are  modeft,  and  hide  their  virtues :  others  hypo- 
critical, and  conceal  their  vices  under  fliews  of  ilmctity,  good  nature,  or  fome- 
thing  that  is  fpedous.  So  that  it  is  many  times  hard  to  difcern,  to  which 
of  the  two  forts,  the  good  or  the  had^  a  man  ought  to  be  aggregated.  2.  It 
rarely  happens,  that  wc  are  competent  judges  of  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  o- 
ther  people^.  That,  which  is  difagreeable  to  one,  is  many  times  agreeable  to 
another,  or  difagreeable  in  a  lefs  degree.  The  mifery  accruing  from  any  in- 
fhction  or  bad  circumftance  of  life  is  to  be  computed  as  in  p.  32,  ^3  :  or  ac- 
cording to  the  refiftence  and  capacity  of  bearing  it,  which  it  meets  with.  If 
cnc  man  can  carry  a  weight  of  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  as  well  as  another 
can  the  weight  of  one  hundred,  by  thefe  different  weights  they  will  be  equally. 
loaded.  And  fo  the  fame  poverty  or  difgrace,  the  lame  wounds,  (^c.  do  not 
give  the  fame  pain  to  all  men.  The  apprehenfion  of  but  a  vein  to  be  opend  is. 
worfe  to  fome,  than  the  apparatus  to  an  execution  is  to  others :  and  a  ivordm-^v 
be  more  terrible  and  fenfible  to  tender  natures,  thana/ze;<?r^  is  to  the  fenfelefs,, 
or  intrepid  breed.  The  fame  may  be  fiiid  with  refpect  to  injoyments :  men  have 
different  tafts,  andtheufe  of  the  fame  things  does  not  beget  equal  pkafure  in  alL 
BefidCjWe  fcarce  ever  know  the  whole  cafe.  We  do  not  fee  the  inward  ftings 
and  fecret  pains,  which  many  of  thofe  men  carry  about  them,  whole  external 
fplendor  and  flomiihing  eftate  is  fo  much  admired  by  beholders  ^:  nor  perhaps  Suffi- 
ciently conlider  the  ftlent  pleafures  of  a  lower  fortune,  ariiing  from  temperance^, 
moderate  defires,  eafy  reflexions,  a  confcioufnefs  of  knowledge  and  truth  5  with  o- 
ther  pleafures  of  the  mind^much  greater  many  times  than  thofe  of  the  body  '^.  Before 
one  can  pronounce  another  happy  or  otherwife,  he  fkould  know  all  the  other's 

"  Vit£ poflfcen'ia  cehnt  (inLncr.)  may  be  aptly  applied  to  the  wicked.    Multi  famam,  eonfcientiam 
pauci  'uerentur.  Plin,  jun.  ^  Neqi  mala  -vel  i>o?2a,    quA  vulgus  putat :    muk'i,  qui  confiiciari 

atherjis  -videntur,  beati i  Ac  pleriq;  qitanquam  magnds  per  opes-,  miferrimi,  ^s.  Tacit.  <:  Feli- 

e'lorem  tu  Mec&natem  putas,  cui  amor'ibus  anx'io,  ^  moroJA  uxoris  qmt'ulUna  repudia  deflenti,  fomnnS' 

per  fymphoniarum  cantum,  ex  longinqno  bene  refonantium,  quAritur  ?   Mero  fe  licet  fop'tcp, ^  tarn 

'vigilabit  in  plumd,  quamille  [^Regulus^  in  eruce. ut  dubiumlnon'jjit,  aneleclione  futi  data,  plures- 

Regtili  najci,  quam  Me c mates  zielint.  Sen.  Ijli,  qms  pro  fellcibus  nfpicitis,  fi  non  qua  occuryunt ,  fed. 
qua,  latent,  videritis,  miferi  funt.  Id.  ^  Archimedes,  having  found  the  way  of  folvinga  problem' 

(examinandi,  an  corona  aurea  prorfus  ejfet),  ran  in  an  ecftafy  out  of  the  bath,  crying  Eu^yiy^cc :  but  who 
eve.  heard  of  a  man,  that  after  a  luxurious  meal,  or  the  injoyment  of  a  woman,  ran  out  thus,  cry- 
ing Bs'3p&'»«j  or  Ui<p(My'»  ?  flat. 
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injoyments  and  all  his  fufferings  ^  Many  misfortunes  are  cottipenfated  ^  by 
fome  larger  indowments,  or  extraordinaiy  felicities  in  other  refpeds.  But  fiip» 
pofe  the  pleafures  of  fome,  and  the  fufferings  of  fome  others,  to  be  juft  as  they 
appear:  ^iW^jtknosv  viotxhcconfequences  of  them '^.  The  pleafm'es  of  thofe  men 
may  lead  to  miferies  greater  than  thofe  of  the  latter,  and  be  in  reality  the  greater 
misfortune :  and,  again,  the  fufferings  of  thefe  may  be  preludes  to  fucceeding 
advantages  ^.  So  that  indeed  we  know  not  how  to  name  thefe  outward  appea- 
rances of  particular  men,  nor  which  to  call  happinsfsy  which  the  contrary  -,  un- 
lefs  we  knew  the  inward  fenfe  of  the  perfons  themfclves,  all  their  true  circum- 
Ibmces,  and  what  will  be  hereafter  confequent  upon  their  prefent  fliccefs  or 
adverfity.  3 .  Men  ought  to  be  confiderd  as  members  of  famihesj,  nations,  man- 
kind, the  univerfe,  from  which  they  cannot  be  feparated :  and  then  from  the 
very  condition  of  their  being  it  will  appear,  that  there  muft  be  great  inequali- 
ties ^ ;  that  the  innocent  cannot  but  be  fometimes  involved  in  general  calamities  or 
punifhments,  nor  the  guilty  but  fhare  in  public  profperities  ^j  and  that  the  good 
of  the  whole  fociety  or  kind  is  to  be  regarded  preferably  to  the  prefent  pleafure  of 
any  individual^  if  they  happen  to  clafli  s.  Lajily^  if  the  virtuous  man  has  under- 
gone more  in  this  life^  than  it  would  be  reafonablehe  fhouldfuffer,  if  there  was- 
mother-,  yet  thofe  fufferings  may  not  be  unreafonable,  ii  there  is  another.  For 
they  may  be  made  up  to  hirh  byfuch  injoyments,  as  it  would  be  reafonable  for 
him  to  prefer,  even  with  thofe  previous  mortifications,  before  the  pleafures  of 
this  life  with  the  lofs  of  them.  And  moreover,  fometimes  the  only  way  to  the- 
felicities  of  a  better  Hate  may  lie  through  dark  and  difficult  paifes,  di^c'i- 
pline  to  fome  men  being  neceflary,  to  bring  them  to  refled,  and  to  force- 
them  into  fuch  methods  as  may  produce  in  them  proper  improvements  j  fuch, 
as  otherwife  and  of  themfelves  they  would  never  have  fain  into.  On  the  o- 
ther  fide,  if  vitious  and  wicked  men  do  profper  and  make  a  figure  3  yet 
it  is  pofiible  their  fufferings  here-after  may  be  fuch,    as  that   the  excefs  of 

a  Tatis  contraria  fata  rependcNs.  '^■'irg.-  See  v/hzt  Fliny  writes  of  Agrippci,  the  other  great  favorite 
and  minifter  of  Angujlus,  whom  he  reckons  to  be  the  only  inftance  of  felicity  among  them  who- 
were  called  Agri-pp&.  Is  qnoqi  adverfa  pedum  laletndine,  mifera  javenta,  exercho  avo  inter  arma 
mortefque, —  infelici  terris  fiirpe  omni, — prAterea  bre"jitate  Avi,—  m  tormentis  adulteriorum  conjugis-j 
faceriqi  pragravi  fervhio,  luijj'e  angnrium  pr&pofterinatalisexiJtimatHr.  ^  '0<pB-ixAy,cjv  fS/j^  uyj^a-i 

^i^n  d''  y.^iuiv  kcii'^v.  Hom.  ^  Zeno  reckond  he  made  a  good   voyage,   when  he  was  iliip- 

wracked.  D%.X.  '^  If  a  good  man  labors  under  poverty,  ficknefs,  or  the  like,  u?  ^y^„9-oi,  t, 

TsAcvry.c-it,  ^avTi  n  t  'i^^c.y'o'jri,  for  how  can  he  be  neglecled  of  God,  -v^jho  ftudics  accordino-  to  his- 
poor  abilities  to  be  like  Him  ?  Tlato.  ^  Who  blames  a  drama,  becaufe  all  the  perfons  are  not 

heroes  ?  Plot.  ^  nn  in^Ji  pT3  Q>iyn,  Al'nrb,  2i  paj[.  I  Mi^(^  ^^^  '^n>ic(,  oXny 

.  ■  .        iIieiBs 
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them  above  their  pad  injoyments  maybe  equa*l  iotht  ju/l  muM  of  their  villanics 
and  wickednefs.  And  further,  their  worldly  pleafures  ('which  muft  be  fuppofcd 
to  befuch  as  are  not  philofophical,  or  moderated  and  governed  byreafon  and  ha- 
bits of  virtue^  being  apt  to  fill  the  mind,  and  ingrofs  the  whole  man,  and  by  that 
means  to  exclude  almoft  all  right  reflexions,  with  the  proper  appHcations  of 
them,  may  be  the  very  caufes  of  their  ruin  >  whilfl  they  leave  them  under  fuch 
defeats  at  the  end  of  their  daysy  as   we  fhaii  fee  afterward  tend  to  unhappinefs. 

If  what  is  obie6led  be  in  many  inflances  true,  this  only  infers  ihcnecejjity  of 
a  future  flate  :  that  is,  if  good  and  bad  men  are  not  refpe6lively  treated  ac- 
cording to  reafon  in  this  life^  they  may  yet  be  fo  treated,  if  this  and  another  to 
follow  be  taken  together  into  the  account  ^  And  perhaps  it  is  (asj-havebecn"- 
always  apt  to  think)  in  order  to  convince  us  of  the  certainty  of  a  future  ftatC) 
that  inflances  of  that  kind  have  been  fo  numerous.  For  he  mufl  not  only  be 
guilty  of  blafphemy,  but  reduced  to  the  greateit  abfurdity,  who,  rathei'  than 
he  will  own  there  is  fuch  a  flate,  is  forced  to  make  God  an  unreafonahle  Be- 
ing ^  :  which  I  think  amounts  to  a  flrong  demonflration,  that  there  is  one. 
But  of  that  more  hereafter. 

XIX.  If  we  would  behave  ourfelves  as  being  what  we  cannot  hut  he  fenfihle  we 
are^  towards  GO  D  as  being  what  He  is  according  to  the  foregoing  propofttions  j  or, 
//  we  would  endeavour  to  behave  our  felves  towards  him  according  to  truth^  ws 
Mufi  obferve  thefe  following  and  the  like  particulars. 

1 .  We  mufi  not  pretend  to  reprefent  Him  by  any  piElure  or  image  whatfoever  ^. 
Becaufe  this  is  flatly  to  deny  his  incorporeity,  incom.preheniible  nature,  {§c  ^. 

2,  PVe  ouglot  to  be  fo  far  from  doing  this^  that  even  the  language  we  ufe^  when 
we  [peak  of  Him^  and  efpecially  of  His  pofitive  nature  and  ejfential  properties^ 
ought  not  only  to  be  chofen  with  the  utmofi  care^  but  alfo  to  be  underfiood  in  the  fubli- 
mefl  Jenfe :  and  the  fame  is  true  with  refpe5l  to  our  thoughts^  mut,  mutand  ^.  Or  thus : 

»  Divine  providence  and  immortality  of  the  &ul  mufi:  ftand  and  fall  together.    QAnpov  ix.'ii-iv 

^oTjAi/Tiii'  UycciftVTK  B-ari^ov.J'lut.  ^  Tare  tccvthv  sVj  to  yy/i  hna-B'cct  'hvca  0£5v'     vj  o'jtu,  ^n  TrpoyoiTr    n 

TT^ovoivra  [Jja  eiycc'.jov  h'lv.i  '^  JV/ca<ov.  Hierocl.  "=  Sure  no  body  ever  did  in  reality  pretend  to  do  this. 
According  to  Diog.  L.  the  Egyptians  iet  up  kyccXfj-jocToi.  in  their  temples  tm  yjy,  sii'ivcci  ryf  ^  ©sS  /*op- 
<p^v  :  for  that  very  reafon,  becaufe  they  did  not  know  his  Ihapej  or,  how  to  reprefent  Him.  Their 
images  feem  to  have  been  fymbols  or  hieroglyphics,  exprefling  ibmething  of  their  fenfe  or  opinion 
•concerning  Him.  For,  as  Maimonides  obierves,  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  will  worflup  an  idol,  made 
of  metal,  ftone,  or  wood,  as  that  Being  who  made  heaven  and  earth  ^  Non  ejl  clubium,  quin 

.religio  nulla  ft,  ti&icunq;  Jln^Hlachrum  ejl.  La£l.  ^  '^?  ^  'i^yov  (rai/Acir(^  to  a-ajr/jaTix.ojq  ti  iTTi- 

TjAitro:.',  isru  '-C/  Y'^/^'^'i  i^yoyvo  Tciii^  c^vvotr/.i^  rUi  ec.^i<rx.ii(rci<j  ^ctvTi«cri6«?  TiX?](rns^'yii<rcii  coc,  ?Tr.Xi^   d'.o  i^Tci^ 

we 
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wc  mud  endeavour  to  think  ^nd  Jpeak  of  Him  in  the  moft  reverefif  terms  and 
moll  proper  manner  we  are  able  ^  3  keeping  withal  this  general  conclufion,  and 
as  it  were  habitual  reflexion  in  our  minds,  that,  tho  we  do  the  bell:  we  can. 
He  is  flill  fomething  above  all  our  conceptions ;  and  defiring,  that  our  faint  ex- 
preffions  may  be  taken  as  aiming  at  a  higher  and  more  proportionable  meaning. 
To  do  otherwife  implies  not  only,  that  H-s  mode  of  exillence  and  eflential  at- 
tributes are  comprehenfible  by  us,  but  alfo  (which  is  morej  that  our  words  and 
phrafes,  talcen  from  among  our  felves  '^  and  theobjeds  of  our  faculties,  are  ad- 
equate expreilions  of  them  :  contrary  to  truth. 

To  explain  myfelf  by  a  few  inllances.  When  we  afcribe  mercy  to  God,  or  im- 
plore His  mercy^  it  rnufi  not  be  underflood  to  be  mercy  like  that,  which  is  called 
compajfion  in  us.  For  tho  this  be  a  very  dillinguifhing  affedion  in  human  nature  ^^ 
to  which  we  are  made  fubje6t  for  good  reafons,    the  conftitution  of  the  world 
and  circum (lances  of   our  prefent  ilate  making  it  neceilary  for  us  to  compajjio" 
nate  each  the  fufferings  of  another  j  yet  it  is  accompanied  with  uneafinejs^  and  • 
mufl  therefore  not  be  afcribed  flri6t;ly  to  God  in  i\i-2X.fenfe^  in  which  it  is  ufed 
when  afcribed  to  our  felves.     It  perhaps  may  not  be  amifs  to  call  it  Divine  mer- 
cy^  or  the  like  5  to  diftinguifh  it;  and  to  fliew,  that  we  mean  fomething,  v/hich,. 
tho  in  our  low  way  of  fpeaking  and  by  way  of  analogy  we  call  it  by  the  fame 
name,  is  yet  in  the  perfe6t  nature  of  God  very  different.     Or  we  may  confider' 
it  in  general  as  the  manner,  in  which  God  refpecls  poor  fuppHants  and  proper 
obje61:s  for  their  good.     For  certainly  the  refpc5i  or  relation,  which  lies  between 
God,  confiderd  as  -^lw  unchangeable  Bemg,  and  one  that  is  humble  and  fupplicates 
and  endeavours  to  qualify  himfelf  for  mercy,    cannot  be  the  fame  with  that, 
which  lies  between  the  fame  unchangeable  God  and  one  that  is  obftinate,  and  ■ 
will  not  fupplicate,  or  endeavour  to  qualify  himfelf^:    that  is,  the  fame  thing, 
or  Being,  cannot  refpe6t  oppofite  and  contradictory  charafters  in  the  fame  man- 
ner j  him  who  does  behave  himfelf  as  before,  and  him  who  does  not.  Therefore 
when  we  apply  to  the  mercy  of  God,  and  htg  of  him  to  pity  our  infirmities  and 
wants,  thedeiign  is  not  to  move  His  affetlions^  as  good  fpeakers  move  their  audi- 
tors by  the  pathetic  arts  of  rhetoric,  or  hearty  beggars  theirs  by  importunities  and 
tearsj  but  to  exprefs  our  own  fenfe  of  our  felves  and  circum  fiances  in  fuch  a  manner? 
as  m.ay  render  us  more  capable  o^  the  emanations   of  Divine  goodnefs,  and 7?/ 

a  Qic-^i7:Z<i  uTuvrci  loScrc?.  S.  Chryf.  ^  We  ufe  them  (aTid  fpcaJr,  as  the  Jev\rs  every  where 

Ihculcate,   Q^i'^  "ij^  ^l\I/"p';')  only  octjo^uc  oi^cuac,  TT^t-trrryofiU,;' -  '         rli  l-j-)^jccTci,':7c/,^  v,^Av  k.ya'praiyA- 

ict.  p'jiTiicpi^o-.Tiq.  Flat.  '^  MoUiJJima  corda,  Huraano  generi  dare  fe  naturct  fsitetur,    ^U4  la- 

chrymas  dedit,  hac  nqfiri  pars  op'tima  fenftis .• -feparat  hoc 7Jos  a, gregem\xtor\.\m,  ^r.  Juv%         ^  The 

ratio  of  G  to  M  +  qis  different  fr^m  that  of  G  to  M— q:  and  yet  G  remains  unakerd, 

■'w  .  1  ,     ■    -  ■•/  ■  ■       to  ' 
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to  receive  fuch  inftanccs  of  His  beneficence,  as  to  us  may  feem  to  be  the  effects  of 
compajfion^  tho  they  proceed  not  from  any  alteration  in  the  Deity.  For  it  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  is  agreeable  to  perfe6t  reafon  always  and  'without  alteration^  that  he 
who  labors  under  a  fenfe  of  his  own  defefts,  honellly  ufes  his  beft  endeavours  to 
mend  what  is  amifs,  and  (among  other  things^  flies  for  relief  to  Him,  upon  whom 
his  being  and  all  that  he  has  do  depend,  fhould  have  many  things  granted  him^ 
which  are  not  given  to  the  carclefs,  obdurate,  unasking  ^  part  of  mankind  >  tho 
his  exprefiions  and  manner  of  addrcfs,  with  all  his  care^  are  ftill  inadequate^  and 
below  the  Divine  nature.  In  fhort,  by  our  applications  we  cannot  pretend  to 
produce  any  -alteration  in  the  Deity,  but  by  an  alteration  in  our  felves  we  may  al- 
ter the  relation  or  refpe6t  lying  between  him  and  us. 

As  God  is  a  pure,  uncompoundcd  Being,  His  attributes  of  mercy ^  jujiice^  &c. 
cannot  be  as  we  conceive  them  :  bccaufe  in  him  they  are  one.  Perhaps  they 
may  more  properly  be  called  together  Divine  reafon :  which,  as  it  exerts  itfelf 
upon  this  or  that  occafion,  is  by  us  varioujly  denominated. 

Here  it  muft  not  be  forgot,  that  mercy  or  mercies  are  many  times  taken  for  ad- 
vantages or  benefits  injoyd  by  us  :  and  then  they  are  properly  afcribed  to  God, 
from  whom  they  proceed  as  the  effe6ts  of  His  beneficence  and  providence. 

When  we  fpeak  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  we  mufh  not  mean,  that  He  knows 
things  in  the  way  that  we  do  :  that  any  intention  or  operation  of  His  mind  is  re- 
quifiteto  produce  it:  that  He  apprehends  things  by  any  imprefiions  made  upon 
Him :  that  He  reafons  by  the  help  of  ideas :  or  even  that  the  knowledge,  which 
in  us  is  moft  intuitive  and  immediate^  does  in  any  degree  come  up  to  the  mode 
m  which  He  knows  things.  We  muft  rather  intend,  in  general,  that  there  is 
nothing,  of  which  He  is,  or  can  be  ignorant  :  which  has  been  faid  already  j 
and  is,  I  am  afraid,  as  much  as  we  ciw/afely  fay. 

V/htn  glory  ^honor^praife^-M'tgivtmoGodi',  or  He  is  faid  to  do  any  thing  for 
His  ownglory^  or  we  to  propofe  the  glory  of  His  name  in  what  we  do  y  thofe  words 
fiioiild  not  be  taken  as  ftanding  for  that  kind  of  glory  and  applaufe,which  is  fo  induf- 
trioufly  fought,  and  capricioufly  ^  diftributed  among  us  mortals,  and  which  I  will 
take  this  opportunity  to  handle  a  little  more  largely ^m  order  to  give  here  afpecimen 
£)f  the  world,  and  favc  that  trouble  in  another  place.  Among  us  fome  are  celebrated 

k^i^o)')  OTA  £r<v  s/ittr;©-,  kTisd  fji-iTi^iv  Tt  5^  /2iXriov.     Therefore  0  02«?  >9  rkyaSov  are  above  praife.  Ariji, 
0(  T»$  .'5"£»?  iTTCAv^vTic,  yiXcioh  uu-iv ,  ifMv  oiVTi^i  ihtT^vTic,.  Afidrou.  Rh.  ^  Clean,  only  a  fbngfter 

lu^cc],  had  a  flatue  at  Thebes,  kept  as  facred,  when  Pindar  himfelf  had  none.    See  the  ilory  in 

JliheriAUs, 

z  for 
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for  fmall  matters,  either  through  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  the  partiality  of 
a  faction,  the  advantage  of  great  friendlhips,  the  ufual  deference  paid  to  men  in 
eminent  ftations,  or  mere  good  luck  ^  5  and  others  for  atchievingy^J;  things^  as  if 
they  were  duly  weighed,  and  people  were  not  impofed  upon  by  falfe  notions^  firft 
introduced  in  barbarous  times,  and  fince  polifhd  and  brought  into  faihion  by  hif» 
torians,  poets,  and  flatterers,  would  appear  rather  to  be  a  difgrace  to favages  than 
any  recommendation  of  rational  and  fm7/%^^  natures.  Strength,  and  courage,  and 
beauty,  and  parts,  and  birth  are  followd  with  encomiums  and  honors,  which,  tho 
they  may  be  the  felicities  and  privileges  of  the  pofTeflbrs,  cannot  be  their  merits  who 
received  t\iQm gratis,  and  contributed  nothing  ^  themfelves  toward  the  acquifition 
of  them:  whililreal  virtue  and  induftry  (which,  even  when  unfuccefsful,  or  op- 
preft  by  ill  health  or  unkind  fortune,  give  the  trueft  title  to  praifej  He  difregarded. 
Third  after  glory,  when  that  is  defired  merely  for  its  own  fake,  is  founded  in 
ambition  and  vmity  ^ :  the  thing  itfelf  is  but  a  dream,  and  imagination  3  fince,  ac- 
cording to  the  differing  humors  and  fentiments  of  nations  and  ages,  the  fame  thing 
may  be  either ^^r/o^i  or  inglorious :  the  effe5io£it,  confiderd  flill  by  itfelf,  is  nei- 
ther more  health,  nor  eftate,  nor  knowledge,  nor  virtue  to  him  who  has  it  j  or  if 
that  be  any  thing,  it  is  but  what  muji  ceafe  when  the  man  ^  dies :  and,  after  all,  as 
it  lives  but  in  the  breath  of  the  people,  a  little  fly  envy  or  a  new  turn  of  things 
extinguiflies  it  ^,  or  perhaps  it  goes  quite  out  of  itfelf  ^.  Men  pleafe  them- 
felves with  notions  of  immortality,  and  fancy  a  perpetuity  of  fame  fecured  t© 
themfelves  by  books  and  teilimonies  of  hiftorians:  but,  alas !  it  is  a  fl:upiddelu- 
flon,  when  they  imagin  themfelves  prefent,  and  injoying  that  fame  at  the  read- 
ing of  their  fliory  after  their  death.  And,  befide,  in  reality  the  man  is  not 
known  ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  becaufe  his  name  is  tranfmitted  to  them :  bs 
doth  not  live,  becaufe  his  name  does.  When  it  is  faid,  J.  C^far  fubduedG^a/j 
beat  Pompey,  changed  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy,  ^c.  it  is 
the  fame  thing,  as  to  fay,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  6tCo  was  C^far :  that  is, 
Ccefar  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  are  the  fame  thing  3  and  C^far  is  as  much 
known  by  the  one  dcfignation  as  by  the  other.  The  amount  then  is  only  this ," 
that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquerd  Pompey,  or  fome  body  conquerd  Pi^^^* 

•  what  Semen  fays  of  Alexander ,  is  true  of  many  an  other  heroe :  ^ro  virtute  erat  felix  temeri- 
fus.  ^  Tumes  alto  Druforum  fangmne,  tanc^uam  Tecens  ipfe  aitqtiid,  (^c.  Juv.  •=  Glo^ 

ria  quant alikt  ojiid  erit,  fi  gloria  tantum  eft  ?  Juv.  ^  ^H  Qrn  "inp3  nnQl  \VO  CDPH 

T\'Q'^~\  "inDI.  S.Hhaf.  ^  KtS/^cc  (r<pci>,i^ajrxroy.  Th.  Jiid.  ^  Ev:ni  the  great  pyramid 

in  Egypt,  tho  it  ftill  remains,  hath  not  been  able  to  preferve  the  true  name  of  its  builder ;  which  is 
\o%  one  may  juftly  wonder  how. 
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pey  5  or  rather,  fince  Pompey  is  as  little  known  now  as  C^far^  fome  body  con» 
qnQXiXfome  body".  Such  ^poor  bujinefs  is  this  boalled  immortality  ''  •  and  liich, 
as  has  been  here  defcribcd,  is  the  thing  called  glory  among  us !  The  notion  of  it 
may  ferve  to  excite  them,  who  having  abilities  to  fcrve  their  country  in  time 
of  real  danger,  or  want,  or  to  do  fome  other  good,  have  yet  not  philojophy,. 
enough  to  do  this  upon  principles  of  virtue,  or  to  fee  through  the  glories  of  the 
world  (jufl  as  we  excite  children  by  praifing  them ;  and  as  we  fee  many  good 
inventions  and  improvements  proceed  from  emulation  and  vanity):  but  to  dif=^ 
cerning  men  this /i?«?^  is  mere  air,  and  the  next  remove  from  nothing '^5  what 
they  defpife,  if  not  fhun.  1  think  there  are  two  confiderations,  which  may 
juftify  a  deflre  oifome  glory  or  honor :  and  fcarce  more.  When  men  have  per- 
formed any  virtuous  a6tions,  or  fuch  as  Ht  eafy  upon  their  memories,  it  is  a 
reafonable  pkafure  to  have  the  tellimxony  of  the  world  added  to  that  of  their 
own  confciences,  that  they  have  done  well  ^ :  and  more  than  that,  if  the  repu-- 
tation  acquired  by  any  qualification  or  aftion  may  produce  a  man  any  real  com- 
fort or  advantage  (if  it  be  only  prote6tion  from  the  infolencies  and  injuftice  of 
mankind  -,  or  if  it  enables  him  to  do  by  his  authority  more  good  to  others),  to 
have  this  privilege  muft  be  a  great  fatisfaftion,  and  what  a  wife  ^nd  good  m^n 
may  be  allowd,  as  he  has  opportunity,  to  propofe  to  himfelf  But  then  he  pro^ 
pofes  it  no  farther  than  it  may  be  ufeful:  and  it  can  be  no  farther  ufeful  than  he 
wants  it.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  glory ^  praife^  and  the  like,  are  either  mere 
vanity^  or  only  valuable  in  proportion  to  our  defeSls  and  wants.  If  then  thofe 
words  are  underftood  according  to  the  import  and  value  they  have  among  men^ 
how  dares  any  one  think,  that  the  Supreme  being  can  propofe  fuch  a  mean  end 
to  Himfelf  as  our  praifes  ?  He  can  neither  want^  nor  value  them.  Alexan- 
der^ according  to  his  tafte  of  things,  it  may  well  be  fuppofed  would  have 
been  proud  to  have  heard  that  he  Ihould  be  the  fubje<Sb  of  fome  fecond  Homer  ^5 
in  whofe  iheets  his  name  might  be  imbalmed  for  ages  to  come  5  or  to  have 
been  celebrated  at  Athens^  the  mother  of  fo  many  wits  and  captains :  but  fure 
even  he^  with  all  his  vanity,  could  not  propofe  to  himfelf  as  the  end  of  all  his 
fatigues  and  dangers  only  to  be  praifed  by  children^  or  rather  by  worms  and 
infe^s^    if  they  were   capable  of  fhewing  fome    faint    fenfe  of  his  great- 

a  Tot  ovoyja,ri/^T  k-«Ac4{  ■sro>.vji/jv^Tav  vuv  t^ottov  riva  y>.cr}ixry,L'jx,rci  £ri.    M.  Anton.  ^   Mix^ct 

srs  y£  roK  Tto'oTTciXcii  nB-r/.K-orec.  Id.  c  Zxpende  Hanntbdkm  :  quot  Uhras  in  dticefammo  Invenies  ? 

2iisp(^p  rSm  oi  i':7c(,ivci  ufMrol  umv,   he,  o<rov  civ  o  iTrccivif/jB©^   V^^^'P'iCj}  ix.ci^ov  t^  Xi'^/oyjivoiv   tt^bcov  tti,vrZ' 
TO  ~)l^)^  r^To,  u/'^CT^io'j,  jc>..  Luc,  I   M««»«W5  UvtIv  ^' A^i>>Mei]  art  f^  (!^ci'/  (P'.X^TTi^S,  f^  nXiv- 

7Hs-»i;  fiiiyscXx  K>!^vy,(^  ^'^^/C^-  Tint. 

=^  nefs^. 
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mefs  ^.  And  yet  how  far  fhort  is  this  companfon  !  In  concludon  therefore,  tho 
men  have  been  accuftomd  to  fpeak  of  the  Deity  in  terms  taken  from  princes^ 
and  fuch  things  as  they  have,  in  their  weaknefs,  admired  %  tho  thefe  are  now 
incorporated  into  the  language  of  Divines  5  and  tho,  confldering  what  defedrs 
there  are  in  our  ways  of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  we  cannot  well  part  with  them 
all  ;  yet  we  mufb  remember  to  exalt  the  fenfe  of  them,  or  annex  fome  mental 
qualification  to  the  ufe  of  them.  As,  if  God  be  faid  to  do  things  for  His  own 
glory,  the  meaning  I  humbly  conceive  mufb  be,  that  the  tranfcendent  excellence 
of  His  nature  may  be  collected  from  the  form  of  the  world  and  adminiilra- 
tion  of  things  in  it  3  where  there  occurr  fuch  marks  of  inexpreflible  wifdom 
and  power,  that  He  needed  not  to  have  given  us  greater^  had  He  only  intend- 
ed His  own  glory :  or  fomething  to  this  purpofe.  Or  if  the  glory  of  what  ws 
do,  be  afcribed  to  Hm ,  by  this  mull  be  fignified,  that  no  glory  is  due  to  us, 
who  have  no  powers,  but  what  originally  depend  upon  Him  1  and  that  we 
defire  therefore  to  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the  true  author  of  all  that,  which 
is  laudable  in  us  ^ .  -    . 

When  we  thank  God  for  any  deliverance  or  injoyment,  this  muft  not  be  (b 
underilood,  as  if  He  could  value  Him  felf  upon  our  ceremonious  acknowledgmentSj 
or  wanted  complements,  or  any  return  from  us.  It  is  rather  a  profeffion  of 
the  fenfe  we  have  of  our  wants  and  defcdls,  of  the  beneficence  of  His  nature, 
and  the  greatnefs  or  feafonablenefs  of  the  mercies  received  :  an  effort  of  a  poor 
dependent  being,  who  delircs  to  own  things,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to  be  what 
they  are  ^ ;  and  efpecially  to  beget  in  himfelf  fuch  a  difpofition  of  mind,  as  he 
ought  to  have  towards  his  Almighty  benefa5lor.  '-'"'" 

When  we  are  faid  to  hefervants  of  God,  or  to  ferve  Him,  or  do  Mim  fer vice, 
thefe  phrafes  are  not  to  be  taken  as  when  one  man  is  faid  to  be  feiTant  of  ano" 
ther,  or  to  do  him  fervice.  For  here  it  implies  the  doingof  fomething,  which  is 
ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  man  who  is  ferved,  and  what  he  wants j  or  fancies  he 
wants  :  but  nothing  ofwant  can  be  fuppofed  in  God,  nor  can  we  any  way  hepra- 
fit  able  or  ferviceable  to  Him.  To  ferve  Him  therefore  mull  rather  be  to  worfoip 
or  adore  Him  (^of  which  fomething  by  andbyj.  And  thus  that  word  in  another 
language,  of  which  our  ferve  is  but  the  tranllation,  is  frequently  ufed :  as  tofrve 

^  As  Tfaphonv/3.s  celebrated  by  the  S>inls,  finging  Miyx<;  S-ic<;  •\'Lcpm,  M,  Tyr.      "  '—"  '     ^  Honor!- 

bus  aucii ^- — cum  diis  gratias  agimus,  tufn  nihil  nofivA  laudi  ajjiiwptum  arbitmmur.  Cic. 

"Ot,  u'j  oiyuB-lv  7r^air]'/ii  2.-5  &iov  acvuTTiujTrs.     A  iaying  of  Bias  ap.  Diog.  L.  =£«'-/>  ?^  ,'ah 

'ifl.  Chryf, 
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a  graven  image  ^  is  to  worfiip  the  image  -,  but  cannot  fignify  the  doing  of  any  thing, 
which  may  be  ferviceable  or  ufeful  to  the  dead  ftone.  Or  to  ferve  God  may  be  un- 
derllood  in  a  fcnie  fomething  Hke  that :  Sewe  the  king  of  Babylon  ^.  For  they  were 
faid  to  ferve  the  king  ofBahylon,  who  ownd  his  authority,  and  hved  according  to 
his  laws,  tho  they  did  nothing,  nor  had  any  thing  perhaps,  which  could  be  parti- 
cularly y^ri^/ir^^Z'/c  to  him :  and  fo  they  may  be  faid  to  fer've  God^  or  to  be  Kis  fer^. 
'vants,  who  live  in  a  continual  fenfe  of  His  foveraign  nature  and  power  over  them, 
and  endeavour  to  conform  themfelves  to  the  laws  which  He  has  impofed  upon 
them*^.  In  thefe  fenfes  we  pray,  that  we  may  live  to  ferve  Him  :  that  is,  we 
pray,  that  we  may  live  to  worfhip  Him,  and  pradice  thofe  laws  of  reafon  and 
virtue,  to  which  rational  natures  are  by  Him  fubjefted  ^. 

Many  more  reflexions  might  be  made  upon  epithets  and  ways  of  fpeaki?ig^  intro- 
duced by  cuftom,  from  rude  antiquity,  or  by  neceflity  following  from  the  nar- 
rownefs  cither  of  men's  minds,  or  their  language.  It  is  plain,  that  love^  anger ^  hands^ 
eyes^  6cc.  when  afcribed  to  God,  cannot  import  fuch  bodily  parts  or  pafHons  as 
are  found  in  us.  Even  the  pronouns  my^  thy^  his  fas  His  people,  Hishoufe,  ^c) 
require  much  temper  in  the  ufe  of  them  *=, 

3 .  Wefoallfind  ourfelves  bound  to  worflnp  Him^  in  the  befi  manner  we  can.  For 
by  worfhipping  Him  I  mean  nothing  but  owning  Him  to  be  what  He  is^  and 
ourfelves  to  be  what  we  are^  by  fome  movQ  felemn  and  proper  a6l :  that  is,  by  ad- 
dreffing  our  felves  as  His  dependents  to  Him  as  the  Supreme  caufe^  and  Governor  of 
the  wor/i,  with  acknowledgments  of  what  weinjoy,  petitions  for  what  we  really 
want,  or  He  knows  to  be  convenient  for  us  ^,  and  the  like.  As  if,  ex.  gr.  I  lliould 
in  fome  humble  and  compofed  manner  g  pray  to  that  Almighty  being.^  upon  whom 
depends  the  exijlence  of  the  world^  and  by  who fe  providence  I  have  beenprefervedto  this 
moment^  and  injoyd  many  undefcrved  advantages.^  that  He  would gracioujly  accept  my 
grateful  fenfe  and  acknowledgments  of  all  His  beneficence  toward  me :  that  he  would 
deliver  me  fromthe  evtlconfe^uences  of  all  my  tranfgreffions  and  follies  :  that  He  would 
indue  me  with  fuch  difpofitions  and  power Sj  as  may  carry  me  innocently  and  fafely 

»  Onmy  y'^7\  an>b''D3  ns*  ■•  boa  nniyb:),  ^  fim.  pajf.  Deut.  n.  mention  is  made  of  the 
places,  'U1  an:in  au?  '\''\'2V  "i^^^  :  in  Chald.par.  tnlPa,  Sept.  iXuT^vju-cv  (in  the  ecclefiaftical  fenfe), 
Vulg.  v.  coluerunt.  ^  ^23  "^bo  r~l&i  '\''\'2.^.  '   Tlcto  applies  the  -word  ferve  even  to 

the  laws  themfelves  in  that  phrafe,  ^iiXlvuy  roTi  voyjoi^.       .  <*  'Ey.iiva  ^Jsv  s|fi*  (ptXch^rT^oTH  yya^Tj^ 

TrK^ipf^oiTii.  ih.Jud.  «  X^'y^  h>''D\yDc  ^  Care  muft  be  taken  how  we  pray,  left  we  fhould 

ask  what  may  be  hurtful  to  us.  Oi>k.owj  ^oycit  jto/AJi?  Tr^of/j^jS-uxi  ys  Trpoo-J^src^,  o^k'^  fjj'/t  A^eri^  7-<§  kvTov 
Ivx^fJijiv®^  ^iyoi^oi  x-otK'ci,,  ^oKm  i"'  ciya^-ci.  Pla  o.  Bvertere  dofnos  tctas,  cptftntihtis  ipjis,  Di  faciles, 
^(.  is  a  poet's  obfervation.      The  author  of  S.  Hhaf.  adds,    that   we  fhould    not  pray   for  that 

Di\i;yb  "i\i;s^  ''^^y^,  or  ynisn  ""SD  n\yy3  x^^^,  or  ^i^~i  ^i'^vc^,  or  abiy  ■'isua  D3  n"npn  n\ryuf° 

throuib 
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through  all  future  trials ',  and  may  inahle  me  upon  all  occafiom  to  behave  my  Jelf  con- 
formably to  the  laws  ofreafon^  ploufly^  and  wifely :  that  He  would fuffer  no  being  to  in- 
jure m-e,  no  misfortune  to  befall  me^  nor  me  to  hurt  myfelf  by  any  error  or  mifcondu^  of 
ray  own  :  that  He  would  vouch fafe  me  clear  and  difiinU  perceptions  of  things-,  with 
fo  much  health  andprofperity^  as  may  be  good  for  me :  that  I  may  at  leaflpafs  my  time  in 
psace^with  contentment^  and  tranquillity  of  mind:  andthat^  having  faithfully  dif- 
charged  my  duty  to  my  family  and  friends^  and  endeavour  d  to  improve  myfelf  in  vir- 
tuous  habits  and  ufeful  knowledge^  I  may  at  lafi  make  a  decent  and  happy  exit,  and 
then  find  my  felf  tn  fome  better  ft  ate.  Not  to  do  this,  or  fomething  like  it,  will 
certainly  fall  among  thofe  criminal  omiffions  mentiond  izdc.  I.  prop.  V.  For  never 
to  acknowledge  the  injoyments  and  privileges  we  have  received,  and  hold  of  God, 
is  in  efFe6t  to  deny  that  we  receive  them  from  Him  5  not  to  apply  to  Him  for 
what  we  want  is  to  deny,  either  our  wants,  or  His  power  of  helping  us  3  and  {q  on  i 
all  contraiy  to  truth  ^ 

It  mull:  ever  be  ownd,  that  no  worfliip  can  be  proportionable  to  the  Divine  na- 
ture and  perfeftions  5  but  yet  that  we  are  obliged  to  do  what  we  can :  therefore 
I  added  thofe  words  in  the  beft  manner  we  can.  And  it  mull  be  acknowledged 
further,  that  thofe  words  do  not  oblige  us  to  be  always  at  our  devotions  neither  ^» 
For  as  in  the  worfhip  of  God  we  own  Him  to  be  what  He  is,  fo  muft  we  do 
this  as  not  denying  our  felves  to  be  what  we  are :  beings  not  capable  of  bearing 
continual  intention  of  mind  3  beings,  that  are  incompailed  with  many  wants^ 
which  by  theconftitution  of  our  nature  require  to  be  fupplied,  not  without  care 
and  aSiivity  joind  to  our  prayers  5  beings,  that  are  made  for  many  harmlef  injoy° 
mentS'f  beings,  that  have  many  offices  to  perform  one  for  another  3,  and  beings 
in  v/hom,  all  things  confiderd,  it  would  be /^y}  refpeSl  to  be  conftantly  in  the  for- 
mal a6t  of  devotion,  than  it  is  to  addrefs  our  felves  to  Him  with  prepared  minds, 
at  certain  times,  or  upon  certain  occafions.  1  o  be  always  thus  mgaged,  if  it 
could  be,  would  be  to  make  God  what  He  is  not :  fince  it  feems  to  fuppofe^ 
that  He  wants  it  and  we  merit  of  Him  by  it  j  or  that  He  is  bound  to  give  what 
we  ask,  without  our  endeavouring  -,  or,  at  leaft,  that  He  is  a  Being  obnoxious 
to  importunity  and  tealing.  For  thefe  reafons  I  have  alfo  in  the  explication  o^^ 
my  meaning  inferted  that  limitation,  by  fome  folemn  and  proper  a^.  ..  •. 

Tho  every  man  knows  bell  his  own  opportunities  and  circumilances,  and  there» 
fore  may  be  moil  able  to  judge  for  himfeif,  how  he  may  beft  perform  this  duty  5 

Id.  ^  Likethofc' AKoifA.-^r'ki  ztConfiammople  particularly,  who  coBtinucd  divine  fer  vice  night  and 

dij  without  intermiffion.    Or  the  Mejjklians  perhaps  ("Jv^D,  'Ev'x^iTca),  who  placed  (or  pretended  to 
place}  all  religion  in  prayer,  iiior^  i^oXoc^wj  rj;  z^oq-s'j^^^  Tr^o^zoiiiiAiiyoi.  V.  Sms, 
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yet  in  general  it  may  be  faid,  that  to  the  doing  o^ it  fokmnly^ind.  in  the  bell  man- 
ner we  can  thefe  things  are  required :  an  intent  mind  ^,  proper  times  and  places^ 
a  proper  form  of  words,  and  a  proper  pofture.  For  if  the  mind  be  abfent,  ot 
attends  not  to  what  is  faid,  it  is  not  the  man  that  prays :  this  is  only  as  it  were 
the  noife  of  a  machine,  which  is  put  into  motion  indeed,  but  without  any  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  its  own  a<5b.  To  repeat  one's  prayers  with  moving  lips^  but  ali- 
enated ^,6i?^^^/j-,  is  not  to  pray  in  the  hefl  manner  we  can :  becaufe  it  is  not  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  what  we  are,  or  to  truth.  For  this  is  to  do  it  only  ^sfpeak- 
.  ing^  and  not  as  thinking  beings. 

Upon  this  account  it  will  be  certain,  that  «3// times  and  places  cannot  be  equal- 
ly proper  ''.  Some  times  are  ingrofTed  by  thebuilncfs  of  life,  andfome  places 
lie  expofed  to  interruptions.  Thofe  of  retreat  d.ndjilence  ought  to  be  fouf^ht 
and,  as  far  as  fairly  it  may  be,  contrived.  And  for  this  further  reafon,  becaufe 
the  farther  we  are  removed  from  the  notice  of  others,  the  clearer  we  iland  of 
all  ofientation :  that  is,  the  more  we  do  it  upon  the  fcore  oi  truth  and  duty-j-^nd. 
this  is  again,  the  more  truely  and  dutifully  we  do  it. 

Our  next  care  is  a  ^Yo^tx  form  of  words.  All  prayer  mull;  either  be  vocal,  or 
mental.  Now  even  that  which  is  called  mental  can  fcarce  be  made  without  words  '^ 
.or  fomething  equivalent  ^.  (I  believe,  that  even  the  deaf'^x\d  dumb  form  to  them- 
felves  fome  kind  of  language :  I  mean  fom.ething,  which  fupplies  the  room  of 
language.)  For  thoughts  in  their  naked  Hate,  devefted  of  all  words,  and  taken 
merely  by  themfelves^  are  fuch  fubtle  and  fleeting  things,  as  are  fcarce  capable  of 
making  ^r\j  appearance  in  the  mind  3  at  lealt  of  being  detaind,  compared  toge- 
ther, and  ranged  into fentences.  If  a  fentence  may  be  fo  made  up  of  fenlible  ideas 
.as  to  fubfiftinthemindby  the  help  of  thofe  images  which  remain  in  thephantafy* 
after  the  manner  of  a  fentence  cxprefl  ixi pi^ures^  or  hy  hieroglyphics :  yet  fuch  a 
fentence  mufl  be  very  imperfe6l,  through  the  want  of  grammatical  inflexions, 
particles,  and  other  additions  neceiTary  to  modify  and  conne6t  the  ideas,  of  which 

anbsnnj^^nr.lDn  T\^'''^'S  nbsnbD.M/?/;;?.!^^  nn^^n  nbsnn.^'.M/?/:  and  the  like  every  where, 
'''This  in  general  is  true :  KOtwirlailanding  which  I  do  not  deny  but  there  may  beoccaiions,  when  iSiv 

5rSv  ctK-j^pTicri?:?  t??  I'j;^?-/  \h^~i.-'&  yvmiKci,  yiXccr.uTv.v  ycaltx^G-cv  }c.  i^i'jyS(rciv  ccvx/ixlipxi  uc,  rev  isxv:v  rij 
ct\xvoto',^  '^  yMXiTci-i  iMLTci  B-c^f/jcrvir©-'  ro'/ BsoV  ih?-i  t"  c.v?fe/>}7Tovi.i  kyo^uv  tf/i^ayhovTci  (^  k«,9-'  ixvrov  /^a- 
^i^cvTA  h^i^'i  Ti&iiXi^  ix-Tiviii,  kX.   S.  Chryf.  «  "O  i^h X'cy®^  s-'p-^yif?  hocvoiar,  77^0^  ky^^a)?:'^,;-  ^  ^l  ^m- 

yota,  yiviTUi  r^iXoyuTd  77^^:1;  rev  B-tov.  ih.  Jud.  ^  Cogitation  itfelfi,  according  to  Plato,  is  a  kind 

of  Ipeech  of  the  mind.  For  he  calls  rh  ^a^ivcii'x^  (cogitation)  Atyci',  ov  «yr-^  tt^I^  kvr\y  n  •^v;:yli  ^alipx'-- 
T«f,  'vfeiM^  <^'^  c-Ko/r'/.  AndibFlotinuij  'O  ci  ip»v^  hoy®-  piw'T-"*  ^'^*'  '^'^-'Z^- 


(par- 
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(particles,  ^ r.)  tluere  can  be  no  images  "  -,  and  indeed  little  more  than  a  fet  of  c'/V- 
yww/^'.^  conceptions,  fcarce  exhibiting  any  fenfe  without  the  affiflance  of  language 
to  fill  up  the  blanks:  and  befide  that,  2i  prayer  cannot  be  made  out  of  fuch  fenten- 
ces  as  ihofe.  It  is  by  the  help  of  vjords,  at  leaft  in  great  meafure,  that  we  even  rea- 
fon  and  difcourfe  within  our  felves,  as  well  as  communicate  our  thoughts  and  dif- 
courfe  with  others:  and  if  any  one  abferves  himfelf  well,  he  will  find,  that  he 
tbif7ks^2.s  well  ^s /peaks  in  fome  language,  and  that  in  thinking  he  fuppofes  and  runs 
over  filently  and  habitually  thofe  founds,  which  in  fpeaking  he  a6lually  makes. 
This  is  the  caufe,  why  men  can  fcarce  write  zcell  in  any  language  but  their  own :  for 
whilil  they  think  in  their  own,  their  flyle  and  fpeech,  which  is  but  the  portraiture 
of  their  thoughts,  mull  have  the //(!r»  and  ^^wV/j  of  their  own  language,  to  what 
language  foever  the  particular  words  belong.  In  fhort,  voords  feem  to  be  as  it  were 
bodies  or  vehicles  to  the  fenfe  or  meaning,  which  is  the  fpiritual  part '',  and  which 
without  the  other  can  hardly  be  fixt  in  the  mind.  Let  any  man  try  ingenuouf- 
ly,  whether  he  can  think  over  but  that  fliort  prayer  in  Plato^  t^  ^\v  i^rxk,  kt^.  c^  , 
alDilraded  quite  from  thofe  and  all  other  words.  One  may  apply  his  mind  to  the 
words  of  a  prayer  pronounced  by  another^  and  by  taking  them  in  make  them  his 
own  j  or  he  may  be  as  it  were  his  own  reader,  and  pronounce  them  himfelf ',  or  he 
may  lay  before  him  a  prayer  in  writings  and  fo  carry  his  eyes  and  his  mind  toge° 
ther  through  itj  or  he  may  go  over  a  form  of  words  imprinted  on  his  memory  s 
or  he  may  put  words  together  in  his  mind  ex  tempore :  but  ftill  in  all  thefe  ways 
words  and  language  are  ufed.  And  fince  to  think  over  a  fet  of  words  cannot  be 
a  more  adequate  manner  of  addrefiing  to  God  (who  neither  fpeaks,  nor  thinks 
like  usj  than  to  fpeak  it  over  and  think  too  5  and  moreover,  fince  the  YQxy  found 
of  the  words  affe61:s  us,  and,  when  the  form  is  ready  prepared,  and  the  mind 
freed  from  the  labor  of  compofing,  doth  really  help  attention'^^:  I  fay,  fince  this 
is  the  cafe,  it  muft  be  better,  when  we  have  opportunity,  to  pronounce  apray= 
er  ^5  than  only  to  think  it  over.  But  then  it  fiiould  be  fpoken  no  louder  ('I  mean 
when  we  pray  privately  j,  than  juil  to  make  it  audible  to  our  felves^.  It  is  not 
upon  God's  account  that  we  fpeak,  fince  he  would  know  even  our  thoughts : 

*  MultOr  funt  verba,  o[h&,  quafarticu/i,  connecitmt  membra  orationis,  qu&  fcrmari  Jimilitiid'me  nsdh 
pjfunt.  Cic.  b  HDWa  &ibn  r|U  J  HDID  fc^bn  n'?3n.  Nahh.  ab.  =  Alcsb.  2.  "i  1D1  HSIDtl  S^IH  a^N  im 
^i^^?-^.  That  in  S.H/^iim/.  quoted  out  of  p'^D  explains  this  thus:   n31D  ibb^D  rtboi  T\b>2  h>::n  pIpT 

D'HinT.     e Uf  Qos  \deos,  in  the  ftyh  of  the  Heathens]  femper  pura mente  c^,.  voce  %'cneremur.  Cic, 

ilToiv  ci-Aav  C^ojo)]/ vr,o  (ns,  i\i(r7ro~a.,v,^tiT\ovii;  yiycvaiXiiv^rara)  tiov  era  ivAoyiiv  ijjiyoi,\iiirrira  7rrii-iTu,iz\'$  Solo- 
^;a»inhis  prayer  ap.  Jof.  f  This  we  find  often  among  the  Dinim  of  thc^ews.  '°]'i'~\V:  {bo  nO-Dn 
■^?D^!^*  l^)n\D  no  VZl^b  V^I^W^MJ,  Maim,  And  R.  £lt&.  Azquari,  having  cited  this  pafTage,  addsi»-'DDn 
'Ol  &i2^^Si!?r3T^by^r2\i;n^i?t:3ii\i;  a^DISHnn.    UaimonUes  in  another  place 'expreffes  himfelf 

thus:  u;nba  paisib  y^)3u;m  rnQwa  Dnmn-fnnD  ^^b^J  [nab]  nbn  V73n^  ^4>,    (phat  inb 

I  Lnferted  from  6"^«/^^. /jr«;^.)    The  £a.me  occms  in  Or  hhad^JJ^^  ^  pafs,    ,■ 

4 ,  ,.-■  but 
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but  it  is  upon  our  own  account,  and  to  make  our  adorations^xho'wr'^cr^td:  at  the 
bell,  as  com  pleat  as  we  are  able,  f  Which,  by  the  way,  is  an  anfwer  to  themj 
who  object  againft  prayer  the  impertinence  of  talking  to  God.j  This  being  pre- 
mifed,  and  it  being  found  that  we  mufl:  make  ufe  of  words^  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  ought  to  ufe  the  be  ft  and  proper  eft  we  can.  This  cannot  be  done  in  extern' 
poraneous  effufions :  and  therefore  there  muil  be  forms  premeditated ;  the  l?ej}^  that 
we  are  capable  of  making  or  procuring,  if  we  would  worfhip  God  to  the  befl  of 
our  capacity.  As  a  prayer  ought  to  have  all  the  marks  of  (erioufnefs  and  being  in 
earneft,  it  ought  to  be  the  plaineft^  and  at  the  fame  time  is  perhaps  the  bar  deft  of 
all  compofitions.  It  ought  to  take  in  a  general  view  of  what  we  have  injoyd^  what 
we  want^  what  we  have  done^  6cc.  and  every  thing  ought  to  be  exprell  with 
method.,  in  phrafes  that  are  grave  and  pointings  and  with  fuch  a /r^/^  eloquence,  as 
inp-ages  all  our  attention,and  reprefents  our  deep2ft  fenfe,  without  af  elation  or  need- 
lefs  repetitions^  Thefe  conliderations  have  caufed  me  many  times  to  wonder  at 
thofe  men,  who  difpute  againft  pre-conceived  forms  of  prayer.  They,  who  talk 
fo  much  of  the  fpirit  of  prayer,  feem  to  know  but  httle  or  it. 

As  to  the pofture,  thatisbelf,  which  bell  exprejes  our  humility,  reverence  %  and 
earneifnefs,  and  affefts  us  mofl,  Tho  perhaps  fome  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the  cu- 
fbomsofthe/Z^i-^wherewearej  or  of  our  own  ^ o^^/rjK,  to  which  we  have  been 
mofl  ufed.  Several  nations  may  denote  the  fame  thing  by  different  geftures  i 
and  v/e  may  take  thefe,  as  we  do  their  words  5  i.  e.  as  having  that  fignification 
which  they  put  upon  them. 

Tho  I  have  not  hitherto  mentiond  it,  there  ought  to  be  alfo  a  puHic  worjhip 
of  the  Deity^  For  a  man  may  be  ccnfiderd  as  a  member  of  a  fociety^  and  as  fuch 
he  oup-ht  to  worfhip  God  (if  he  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  it :  if  there  are 
proper  prayers  ufed  publicly,  which  he  may  refort  to  -,  and  his  health,  ^c.  per- 
mitj.  Or  the  yot7>/j' m/ay  be  confiderd  as  i?«f  ^6»ir/)',  that  has  common  intereils  and 
concerns,  and  as  fuch  is  obliged  to  worfhip  the  Deity,  and  offer  one  common 
prayer.  Befide,  there  are  many,  who  know  not  of  themfelves,  hoix)  to  pray  j 
perhaps  cannot  fo  much  as  read.  Thefe  too  muft  be  taken  as  they  are^  and  con- 
fequently  fome  time  and  place  appointed^  where  they  may  have  fuitable  prayers 
red  to  them,  andbe  guided  in  their  devotions.  And  further,  toward  the  keep- 
ing mankind  in  order,  it  is  neceffary  there  fhould  be  fome  religion  profeft,  and 
even  eftablifbd ;  which  cannot  be  without  fome  public  worHiip.  And  were  it  not 
for  that  fenfe  of  virtue,  v^hich  \%  principally  preferved  (fo  far  as  it  is  prefervedj  by 
national /orwj  and  habits  of  religion,  men  would  foon  lofeit  all^  run  wild,  prey 
upon  one  another,  and  do  what  elfe  the  worfl  of  favages  do. 

But 
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But  liow  does  this  puhlic  worfliip,  it  maybe  demanded,  comport  with  that  re- 
treat ^wdiprivacy  recommended  above  ?  ^nf.  I  fpoke  there  <k  prayer  in  general^  to 
which  thole  circumftancesgive  a  great  advantage:  but  theq  they  are  recommend- 
ed no  farther,  than  they  can  be  had,  and  the  nature  of  the  prayer  admits  of  them- 
Excufea  fhort  reflexion  here,  which  if  it  be  not  directly  for  the  purpofe,  is  not  al- 
together foreign  to  it.  Tho  he  who  reads  the  form  of  public  prayer  reads  it  to 
all  at  the  fame  time,  that  all  may  unite  in  one  common  ^d:^  which  otherwifb 
they  could  not  do  :  yet  ftill  ^^tx^  -particular  perfon,  who  minds  the  prayers  at  all^ 
has  a  feparate  perception  of  the  words  in  his  mlnd^  and  there  he  offers  them,  or 
the  fenfe  containd  under  them,  with  more  or  lefs  application  and  ardor.  And  fince 
no  man  can  befaid  to  pray  any  further  than  he  dees  this  5  and  it  cannot  be  known 
to  any  body  in  the  congregation  beiide  himfelf,  how  far  he  doth  do  it  j  his  prayer 
is  in  reality  as  private^  as  if  he  was  inclofed  within  a  thoufand  walls.  So  that,  though 
there  are  reafons  for  a  pubhc  worlTiip,  yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  all  trm 
T^v^jtxisprivate :  and  the  true  feat  of  it  being  in  the  ^^//W,  toward  the  interefting 
of  whofe  powers  all  the  circum^ftances  of  worfhip  are  mainly  deiigned  to  con- 
tribute, it  may  be  faid  upon  that  account  to  be  always  made  in  the  mofl  retired  and 
tmdifcerncd  of  all  retreats  ^ :  nor  can  more  be  faid  inrefpecl  of  a  worfhip,  which 
by  the  terms  is  in  other  refpe£!:s  public.  A  man  may  be  prefent  in  a  congrega- 
tion, and  either  pray  the  fame  prayer  in  which  others  feem  to  join,  or  fome  o- 
ther,  or  none  at  all  ^,  for  ought  any  body  there  can  tell  belides  himfelf 
'  I  am  not  infenfible  how  much  I  may  expofe  myfelf  by  thefe  things  to  the  laugh- 
ter of  fome,  who  are  utter  Grangers  to  all  this  language.  What  a  ftir  is  here,  fay 
they^  -^hoVil praying  ?  V/ho  ever  obferved,  that  they  who  pray  are  more  fuccefful  or 
happy,  than  they  are  who  do  not  ?  yf/i/.  All  obfervations  of  this  kind  muflbe  very 
lubricous  and  uncertain.  We  neither  know  v^diat  other  men  are  inwardly  and  really  ^5 
nor  how  they  pray^,  'nor  what  to  call  fuccefs  ^.  That,  which  is  good  for  one, 
m.ay  be  bad  for  another  :  and  that,  which  feems  good  at  prefent,  may  at  length 
be  evil,  or  introduce  fomcthing  which  is  fo  %     And  as  to  the  profperity  of  them? 

a  'Iv  tS  Tirrw  cion  VIM.  Tlot'm.  S.Chryfefiom  fays  fome  arc  fo  unmindful  of  what  they  are 

about,  that  they  know  not  fomuch  as  what  thty  fay  themfelvss.    'EiTi-^^-y-TCi  ttoT^oi,  oV  t^  <:y.r.M(rLx.y 

-i  Itk'Z^yrcci,  -Z  iiv-cioam  ri  siTTor  ra  ^iiX>]  zi^jihcii,  ■/,  os  Ly-^--.  in  ciy-.m,-  ^  The  very 

Heathens  thought,  that  the  Gods  v/ould  not  Jicarthe  prayers  of  wicked  men..  Bias  happening  to  be 
with  fome  fuch  in  the  fame  fliip,  when  a  great  ftorm  arofe  and  they  (being  now  frighted)  began 
to  invoke  their  deiies,  cries  out,  StySr?,  fM  'UiSyonrc::  yt/jS?  hrrkbi  '^Xi^.'.'ncc,.  D.L.  '^  C.  Ceftius 

a^.  Tac.  fays,  principes  qnidem  injiar  deorum  ejje  :  fed  nequc  a  d'tis  nifi  jii'iai  fapplicum  preces  nudiri- 
e  Sometimes  !T/£«y  '■.-.yjiTv  ttmtcc^:  that  is,  as  FlMo  paraphrafcs  thofe  words  of  He/iod,  To  'v.[j,t(rv  ii 
■zcivroq  Tton^ciy-i^  s'rt  rrA/c?,    c^'orc/.v  5;  to  (JjIv  cXcv  A'AiMlkvuv  Cf.jyjtSih'.,    kA.  f  ^Hi'id  qiiok  ifie  ca^- 

chU  candore  kndattis  dies  orig'mem?nali  hakait  ?  ^tapunHllcs  accept  a  i^ffiixere  imperiii  S  qimm  mdtos 
bona  perdidere,  ^  ultirnU  incrfcye  fafplkih  ?  Vim. 

R  who 
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who  endeavour  to  worfhip  God  in  a  proper  and  reafonable  manner,  whatever  it 
is,  perhaps  it  might  be  lefs^  if  they  did  not ;  or  their  misfortunes  might  be  greater  : 
who  can  be  certain  of  the  contrary  ?  If  thcfe  gentlemen  have  any  way  of  difco- 
veringit,  I  wifli  they  would  impart  thdvfecret.  In  the  mean  time  fure  they 
cannot  expe6t,  that  even  in  the  moft  imperfe6t  sketch  of  natural  religion  the 
"loorpip  of  the  Deity  Ihould  be  omitted :  that  very  thing,  which  hath  been 
principally  intended  by  the  word  religion  ^. 

4.  And  laftly,  to  deliver  what  remains,  fummarily  j  Rational  beings,  or  they^ 
to  whom  reafon  is  the  great  law  of  their  nature,  if  they  would  behave  themfelves  as 
above,  floould  confider  in  earneji,  what  a  mighty  being  He  is,  who  by  the  conjiitu- 
iion  of  their  nature  has  laid  them  under  an  obligation  of  being  governed  by  it,  and 
whofe  laws  the  dilates  of  right  reafon  may  be  faid  to  be.  They  ought  to  keep  it 
well  impreft  upon  their  minds,  that  He  is  the  being,  upon  whom  their  very  ex- 
2y?^«ff  depends :  that  it  is  He  who  fuperintends  and  adminifters  the  affairs  of  the 
the  world  by  His  providence :  that  the  effects  of  Hispower  and  influence  are  viflble 
before  their  flices,  and  round  about  them,  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  not 
one  of  which  could  be  without  Him :  that  they  are  always  in  Hispre/ence :  that 
He  is  a  being  of  perfe^  reafon  :  that,  if  it  be  reafonable,  that  the  tranfgreflbrs 
of  reafon  fhould  be  punifhd,  they  will  mod  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  be 
punifhd,  ^c.  And  then,  if  they  do  this,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  effecl  it  muft 
have  upon  all  their  thoughts,  words  ^,  and  anions. 

By  what  is  faid  here,  no  fuperflition  is  intended  to  be  introduced :  it  is  only 
the  practice  of  reafon  and  truth,  which  is  required  ;  and  any  thing,  that  is  not 
inconfiftent  with  them,  may  be  freely  done,  though  under  the  infpedion  of  our 
great  Lawgiver  himfelf    ' 

•  Rellg'io  deorum  cuUh  pio  cent'metur.  Cic.     ^ui  omnia,  qUA  ad  cuttHm  deorum  pertlnerent,  diR- 
genter  retraciarent,  ^  tanquf.m  relegerent,/unt  diSii  religiofi,  ^c.   Id,  ''  Particularly  with 

rcfpe£t  to  cuflomary  /wearing;  which,  befide  the  ill  confequences  it  has  in  making  oaths  cheap,  ^^r. 
h  a  great  inftance  of  difregard  and  irreverence.  For  they,  who  ufe  themfelves  to  it  do,  at  leaft,  make 
the  tremendous  name  of  God  to  fervefor  an  expletive  onlyj  and  commonly  to  rude,  pafllonate,  or  de- 
bauched difeourfe  (Aoyiwv  «n*T^>5f«|M««  Ttcmi/Jivoi  to  a'/icoTarov  y^  B-uot  oyotoci.  Ph.fud) 


Sect, 
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Sect-  VL  Truths  refpeBing  Mankind  inge- 
neraJy  antecedent  to  all  human  laws. 


I 


N  this  and  the  following  fcdions  I  fhall  proceed  as  in  the  foregoing„ 


I.  Every  man  hath  in  himfelf  a  principle  of  individuation^  which  dijlinguijhesand 
feparates  him  from  all  other  men  in  fuch  a  manner^  as  may  render  him  and  them  capa- 
ble of  dijiin5i  properties  in  things  {oxdifiin^fubje5is  of  property).  That  is,  B  and  C 
are  fo  diftinguifhd,  or  exiftfo  dijlindlly^  that  if  there  be  any  thing  which  B  can  call 
his^  it  will  be  for  that  reafon  not  Cs :  and  v.  v.  what  is  C's  will  for  that  reafon 
not  be  B's.  The  proof  of  this  I  put  upon  every  man's  own  confcience.  Let  us 
fee  then  whether  there  is  any  thing,  which  one  man  may  truly  call  his. 

II.  There  are  fome  things^  to  which  (at  leaf  before  the  cafe  is  alterdby  voluntary 
fuhje^ion,  compa^l^  or  the  like)  every  individual  man  has^  or  may  have^  fuch  a  na" 
tural  and  immediate  relation^  that  he  only  of  all  mankind  can  call  them  his. 

The  ///>,  limbs^  ^c.  of  B  are  as  much  his,  as  B  is  himfelf  ^  It  is  impoffible 
for  C,  or  any  other  to  fee  with  the  eyes  of  B  :  therefore  they  are  eyes  only  to  B : 
and  when  they  ceafe  to  be  his  eyes,  they  ceafe  to  be  eyes  at  all.  He  then  has  the 
fole  property  in  them,  it  being  impoflible  in  nature,  that  the  eyes  of  B  fhould 
ever  be  the  eyes  of  C. 

Further,  the  labor  of  B  cannot  be  the  labor  of  C :  becaufe  it  is  the  application 
ofthe  organs  and  powers  of  B,  not  of  C,  to  the  effe6tingoffomething>  and  there- 
fore the  labor  is  as  much  B's,  as  the  limbs  and  faculties  made  ufeof  are  his. 

Again,  the  effetl  or  produce  of  the  labor  of  B  is  not  the  effe<5t  of  the  labor  of  C  •' 
and  therefore  this  effc6t  or  produce  is  B's,  not  C's  j  as  much  B's,  as  the  labor  was 
B's,  and  not  C's  ^.  Becaufc,  what  the  labor  of  B  caufes  or  produces,  B  produces 

3  'O'j^a  liruc,  -.ifjijiri^Q)/  sViv,   Ix;  v.uJitc,  v,tx,»  kvro7c,  Xen.  ^  And  therefore  the  produce  of  a 

man's  labor  is  often  ftill  called  his  labor.    So  lyU^  am  1T:3^  ;  and  h'Si^H  "7^33  yu^  in  Ffalm.  & 
ai,  faJJim.~=—liirM'nm^He  labor  -vefles.  Virg, 

,  R  2>  by 
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by  his  labor ,  or  it  is  the  produ6b  of  B  by  his  labor :  that  is,  it  is  B's  produ6t,, 
not  C's,  or  any  other's.  And  if  C  flaould  pretend  to  any  property  in  that,  which 
B  only  can  truly  call  his^  he  would  a6t  contrary  to  truth  ". 

'  Laflly,  there  may  be  many  things,  which  B  may  truly  call  his  in  fomefuchy^/^/^j 
or  upon  fome  fuch  account,  as  tio  other  canj  and  to  which  C  has  no  more  right 
than  D,  norD  thanF,  ^c,  thej^rti/^r/j  of  which  will  therefore  be  inB.  Becaufe 
C  has  no  more  title  than  D,  nor  D  than  F,  t^c.  and  that,  to  which  every  one 
hefides  B  has  an  equal  title,  no  one  beiides  B  can  have  any  title  to  at  all^,  their 
pretences  mutually  balancing  and  dejiroying  each  other,  whilfb  his  only  remains. 
And  in  this  cafe  a  fmall  matter,  being  oppofed  to  nothing,,  will  be  ftrong  enough 
to  maintain  the  claim  of  B. 

III.  Whatenjer  is  inconfijient  %vith  the  general  peace  and  welfare  (or  good)  of  man- 
kind^  is  inconjijient  with  the  laws  of  human  nature^  wrongs  intolerable.  Thofe  max- 
ims may  be  efteemd  the  natural  and  true  laws  of  any  particular  fociety,  which 
are  moft  proper  to  procure  the  happinefs  of  it.  Becaufe  happinefs  is  the  end  of  fo- 
eiety  and  laws ;  otherwife  we  might  fuppofe  unhappinefs  to  be  propofed  as  the 
right  end  of  them  J.  that  is,  unhappinefs  to  be  deilrable,  contrary  to  Wi^/^i^r^  and- 
truth.  And  what  is  faid  of  a  particular  fociety  is  not  lefs  true,  when  applied  to- 
the  univerfal  fociety  of  mankind .  Now  thofe  things  are  mofi  apt  to  produce  hap'^- 
pinefs,  which  make  the  mofi  men  happy.  And  therefore  thofe  maxims  or  princi- 
ples, which  promote  the  general  tranquillity  and  w^//  being  of  mankind,  if  thofe 
words  exprefs  the  /-J/^/z^i/z^of  mankind^  mull  be  the  true  laws  of  humanity,  or 
the  balls  of:  them  :  and  all  fuch  practices,  as  interfere  with  thefe,  mull  alfo  in- 
terfere with  thofe.  It  is  contradictory  to  fay,  that  any  thing  can  be  a  general  hw 
of  human  nature,  which  tends  only  to  favor  the  pleafures  of  fome  particulars^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  refl,  who  partake  of  the  fame  common  nature ;  and  ef- 
pecially  if  tfcfe  pleafures  are  of  the  lower  and  brutal  kind.  As  a  milliun  of  mem 
are  more  than  one  -^  fo  in  fixing  the  public  laws  of  human  nature,,  and  what: 
ought  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  they  muft  in  reafon  be  more  regarded  by  a  million  of 
times:  for  here  we  condder  men  only  as  men. 

It  wiilbeeafy  nowtofliew,  that  llittranfgreffon  of  thefe  lav/s^  conducing,  to: 
the  general  good  of  the  world,  is  wrong  wnd  morally  evil.  For  if  mankind  may  be 
il^id  in  general  to  be  a.r(^//(?;M/  animal.,  the  general  welfare  of  it  mull  be  the  wel- 
fare of  a  rational  nature :    and  therefore  that,  and  the  laws  Vvhich  advance  it, 

*"  If  B  works  for  another  man,  v/ho  pays  him  for  his  work,  or  labor,  that  alters  not  the  cale.    He  • 
niay  commute  them  for  money,  becaufe  they  are  his.  ^  Tanqtij^?n.  Sparti  iili  peparu^n,  fc  y^ 

mi'icera  jtigulant,  ui  nemo  ex  §mmbm  refietf.  as  L0^ami?'U  Cajs  in  ano^tlier  ca^ 

muft. 
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mull  be  founded  in  reafon  5  nor  can  be  oppofed  by  any  thing,  but  what  is  op- 
polite  to  reafonj  and  confequently  to  truth. 

Let  us  fuppofe  fome  rule,  by  which  if  all  mankind  would  agree  to  govern 
themielves,  it  would  be  in  general  good  for  the  world :  that  is,  fuch  a  practice 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  circumfiances  of  mankind.  If<^//menfhould 
tranfgrefs  this  rule,  what  would  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  an  univerfczl 
revolt  ?  A  general  evil^  or  fomething  difigreeable  to  our  nature  and  the 
truth  of  our  circumfiances  :  for  of  contrary  pra6tices  there  muft  be  con- 
trary effc<5ls  3  and  contraries  cannot  both  be  agreeable  to  the  lame  thing. 
This  then  would  be  wrong  by  the  terms.  And  as  v/rong  it  would  be  in  any 
one  man :  becaufe  all  the  individuals  have  equal  right  to  do  it,  one  as  much  as  ano- 
ther J  and  therefore  all  as  much  as  any  one.  At  leaft  it  is  certain,  that  whoever 
ihould  violate  that  ra/e-,  would  contribute  his  fhare  towards  the  introdu6lion  of 
univerfal  diforder  and  mifery  5  and  would  for  his  part  deny  human  circumfiances  to 
be  what  they  are,  public  happinefs  to  be  what  it  is,  and  the  rule  to  be  what  it  real- 
ly is,  asmuchasif  all  others  confpired  with  him  in  this  iniquity  andmadnefs. 

With  what  face  can  any  particular  man  put  his  own  humor  or  unreafonable 
pleafure  into  the  fcale  againfl  fuch  a  weight  of  happinefs  as  that  of  all  the  world  ? 
Does  not  he,  who  thus  centers  mhimfelf^  difregards the  good,  o^en^ery  body  elfe^ 
and  intirely  feparates  his  injoyments  andinterells  from  thofe  of  the  pul; lie ;  does 
not  he,  I  fay,  ftrike  himfelf  out  of  the  roll  of  mankind  *  ?  Ought  he  to  be  ownd 
as  one  of  them  ?  Ought  he  not  rather  to  be  repelled,  and  treated  as  an  alien  and  e- 
nsmy  to  the  common  happinefs  and  tranquillity  of  our  fpecies  ?■ 

IV.  fFhatsi'cr  is  either  reajonable  or  unreafonable  in  B  with  refpeB  to  C,  would"' 
he  jufl  the  fame  in  C  with  refpe^  to  B,  if  the  cafe  was  inverted  ^.  Becaufe  realbn  is 
univerfal,  and  refpecls  cafes  <^,  not  perfons.  fSce  fe6l.  III.  pr.II.J 

Cor.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  good  way  to  know  what  is  right  or- wrong  in  re= 
lation  to  other  rnen^  is  to  confider  what  Vv^e  fhould  take  things  to  be  were  we  in  - 
their  circumfiances  A  ■.  ,  •  .-     .      , 

V.  In  a  fate  of  nature  men  are  equal  in  refpeU  of  dominion  ^.  I  except  for  the  pre- 
fent  the  cafe  of  parents  and  thdvchildren^  and  perhaps  of  fome  fev/  other  near  relati- 

*  ''AvB-fi'JTrcfj/a^^cv  ^'/i-Jcv.  Th.  Jud.  ^  Nee  enhn  £^uus  judex  dsam  h  fi'Ay  aUatn  (h 

■zlien^,  caus.^,  fentera'iP.mfert.Scn.  ^  ' ki.rauriA'zok^i  yi"^  kvrZ-j  yiw<j-/.i.  Ifocr,  ^  {""in   V^? 

liD'ip'c'?  yir^'^lf  iy  ""'-i^-  P-  Aboth.     lo  loco  nos  confiltunmus,    qa^  ilk   eji,    cui.irafcimHr.  Sen, 
*  He  v.'as  a  mere  flatter-er,  who  told  Cyrus,  3ci.iriMi>i  fAny  t^oi  yj  h^'Ji  vu  <pv<Tu  TrifurJycu  aJw  y,riov  '^  ■ 

-       ■  •  .  ons„ 
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ons.  Here  let  me  be  underftood  to  mean  only  tliofe,  between  whom  there  is 
no  family  relation  (ox  between  whom  all  family  relation  is  vaniihd). 

In  a  Hate,  where  no  laws  of  fociety  make  any  fubordination  or  diftindion,  men 
can  only  be  confiderd  as  men^  or  only  as  individuals  of  ththme  J pecies^  and  equal- 
ly Iharing  in  one  common  definition  ^  And  fince  by  virtue  of  thisy^^^  definiti- 
on B  is  the.  fame  to  C,  that  C  isto  B>  Bhas  no  more  dominion  over  C  than  C 
reciprocally  has  over  B  :  that  is,  they  are  in  this  regard  equal. 

Perfonal  excellencies  or  defe6ls  can  make  no  difference  here :  bccaufe,  i .  Who 
mw^judge^  on  which  fide  the  advantage  lies  ?  To  fay  B  (or  D,  or  any  body  elfe) 
has  a  right  to  judge  to  the  difadvantage  of  C,  is  to  fuppofe  what  is  in  qucftion,  a 
dominion  over  him  j  not  to  pro'ue  it«  2.  Great  natural  or  acquired  indowments 
may  be  privileges  to  them  who  have  them :  but  this  does  not  deprive  thofe,  who 
have  lefsj  of  their  title  to  what  they  have  j  or,  which  is  the  fame,  give  any 
one,  who  has  greater  abilities,  a  right  to  take  it,  or  the  ufe  of  it  from  them.  If 
B  has  better  eyes  than  C,  it  is  well  for  him  :  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this, 
thatCfhould  not  therefore  fee  for  himfelf,  and  ufe  hiseyes^  as  freely  asB  mayy?'/j. 
G's  eyes  are  accommodated  by  nature  to  his  ufe,  and  fo  are  B's  to  his  3  and  each  has 
the  fole  property  in  his  own :  fo  their  refpe6tive  properties  are  equaL  The  cafe 
would  be  parallel  to  this,  if  B  fhould  happen  to  have  hetltr  inteUeSiual  faculties 
than  C.  And  further,  il:  B  fhould  be  Jlronger  than  C,  he  would  not  yet  for  that 
reafon  have  any  right  to  be  his  lord.  For  G's  lefs  degree  of  flrength  is 
as  much  his^  as  B's  greater  is  his  :  therefore  G  has  as  much  right  to  his, 
and  (which  is  the  natural  confequence)  to  ufe  his,  as  B  has  to  ufe  his  : 
that  is,  G  has  as  much  right  to  reftfi^  as  B  has  to  impofe  or  command^ 
by  virtue  of  his  ftrength  :  and  where  the  right  ftho  not  the  power)  of 
refifling  is  equal  to  the  right  of  commanding,  the  right  of  commanding  or  do- 
minion is  nothing.  3 .  Since  flrcngth  and  power  are  moil  apt  to  pretend  a  title 
to  dominion  '',  it  may  be  added  further,  that  power  and  right ^  or  a  power  of 
doing  any  thing,  and  right  to  do  it,  are  quite  different  ideas :  and  therefore  they 
may  be  feparated,  nor  does  one  inferr  the  other.  Laftly^  i? power ^  qua  power, 
gives  a  right  to  dominion,  it  gives  a  right  to  every  things  that  is  obnoxious  to  it , 
and  then  nothing  can  be  done  that  is  wrong.  (For  no  body  can  do  any  thing  which 
he  has  not  the  power  to  do.j  But  this  is  not  only  contrary  to  what  has  been  pro- 
ved in  fe6t.  I.  but  to  afTert  it  would  be  to  advance  a  plain  abfurdityox  contradiUion 

»  "Rihil  ejl  umim  uni  tarn  fimile,  tarn  par,    quam  omnes   inter  nofmet  ipfos  fumus, ^u£cnr,qi 

efi  hom'm'ts  d.(t?init\o,  una  In  omnes  valet .  Cic.  ^  When  the  Romans,   in  Lhy,  asked  the  Galls, 

^uodnmn  id  jtis  ejfet,  agrnm  a  fojfejforibus  peter e,  ant  minavi  armd^  they  anfwerd,  ye  in  armis  ju^ 
ferre,  ^  omnia  fortium  -virorum  ejfe.    Like  bai'barians  indeed ! 

rather. 
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rather.  For  then  to  oppofe  the  man  who  has  \.\\\.% power ^  as  far  as  one  can,  or  (which' 
is  the  famej  asflir  as  one  has  the /^ow^r  to  doit,  would  not  be  wrong:  and  yet  fo- 
it  miiflbe,  if  he  has  a  right  to  dominion,  ortobe  not  oppofed.  Moreover,  that 
a  man  ihould  have  aright  to  anything,  merely  becaufe  he  has  the  power  to  take 
it,  is  a  do6trine  indeed^  which  may  ferve  a  few  tyrants,  or  fome  banditi  and 
rogues,  but  diredly  oppofite  to  the  peace  and  general  gpod  of  mankind  -,  and 
therefore  to  be  exploded,  by  prop.  III.  It  is  alfo  what  the  powerful  themfclves 
could  not  allow,  if  they  would  but  imagine  themfelvcs  to  be  in  the  ftate  of  the 
weak-xniimoxt  defencelefs ',,  and  therefore  imreafonable,  by  prop.  IV  ^» 

VI.  No  man  can  have  a  right  to  begin  to  interrupt  the  happinefs  of  another.  Be- • 
caufe,  inthefirll  place,  thisfuppofes  a  dominion  over  him,  and  the  mofl  ahjoluts 
too  that  can  be.  In  the  next,  for  B  to  begin  todifturb  the  peace  and  happinefs 
of  C  is  what  B  would  think  unreafonable^  if  he  was  in  C's  cafe.  In  the  laft,  fince : 
it  is  fuppofed,  that  C  has  never  invaded  the  happinefs  of  B,  nor  taken  anything, 
from  him,  nor  at  all  meddled  with  him,  but  the  whole  tranfaSlion  begins  origi- 
nally from  B  (for  all  this  is  couchd  in  the  word  begin)^  C  can  have  nothing  that  is 
B'sj  and  therefore  nothing,  to  which  C  has  not  atleaft  as  good  a  ////(?  as  B  has  |. 
or,  in  other  words,  nothing,  which  C  has  not  as  much  right  to  keep  as  B  to  claim. 
Thefe  two  rights  being  then  ^/ /^^/  equal,  and  counterpoifing  each  other,  no  al- 
teration in  the  prefent  flate  of  things  can  follow  from  any  fuperiority  of  right 
in  B :  and  therefore  it  muft  of  right  remain  as  it  is  3  and  what  C  has  muft,  for  any 
right  that  B  has  to  oppofe  this  fettlement,  remain  with  C  in  his  undifiurbed-^oQ' 
fefTion.  But  the  argument  is  ftill  llronger  on  the  fide  of  C  :  becaufe  he  fcems  to  > 
have  fuch  a  property  in  his  own  happinefs,  as  is  mentiond  in  prop,  IL  fuch  a-i 
one  as  no  other  can  have  ''..  .         , 

VII.  Tho  nv  man  can  ha-ve  a  right  to  begin  to  interrupt  another  man^s  happinefs^  or- 
to  hurt  him  j  yet  every  man  has  a  right  to  defend  himfelfand  his  againfi  violence^  to  re-- 
cover what  is  taken  by  force  from  him^  and  even  to  make  reprifals^  by  all  the  means  tha^  ^ 
truth  and  prudence  permit^.  We  have  feen  already,  that  there  are  fome  things,  which  ^ 


li)Cil» 


«  y-ofephus,  when  he  fays,    viyjov  ys  yy^¥  w^lST^,  (t  •^ctfu  B-y.^^iv  i^v^orarov,     ^  ffcifici  uvB-caTToti,  in 

TUi  dujJciTiori^aic,  can  only  mean,  that  neceffity,  or  perhaps  prudence,  obliges  to  do.this;  not  any  Jaw 
in  the  flridler  fenfe  of  that  word.  ^  Societatls  [inter  homines']  arUiJfinmm  vincHlum  efimazis  ■ 

arbftrari  ejfe  contra  naturamo  hominem  hominl  detrahere,fHi  commodi  catifn,  quam  omnia,  incommode 
fubire,  2vC.  Cic.  'z  All  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  Itate  of  nature  and  the  abfence  of  human 
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a  man  may  truly  call  his  -,  and  let  us  for  the  prefent  only  fuppofe,  that  there  may 
be  more.  This  premifed,  I  proceed  to  make  good  the  proportion. 

To  deny  a  man  the  privilege  mentiond  in  it  is  to  afTert,  contrary  to  truth^  either 
that  he  has  not  the  faculties  and  powers,  which  he  has  j  or  that  the  Author  of  na- 
ture has  given  them  to  him  in  vain.  For  to  what  end  has  he  them,  if  he  may  not 
tife  them  ?  And  how  may  heufethem,  if  not  for  his  ownprefer'vation^  when  he  is 
attacked,  and  Hke  to  be  abufed,  or  perhaps  deftroyd. 

AW  animal sh-XYQ  a  principle  oi  fslf-prefervation^  which  exerts  itfelf  many  times 
withanuncontroulableimpetuofity.  Nature  is  urn  form  in  this,  and  every  where 
confiant  to  itfelf  Even  inanimate  bodies,  when  they  are  acbed  upon,  rea<5l.  And 
one  may  be  fure,  that  no  pofition  can  have  any  foundation  in  nature^  or  becon- 
liftent  with  it  and  truth  (thofe  infeparable  companions^,  which  turns  upon  nature 
itfelf,  and  tends  to  its  definition. 

Great  part  of  the  general  happinefs  of  mankind  depends  upon  tho[c  means^hy 
which  the  innocent  may  be  faved  from  tlueir  cruel  invaders :  among  which  the  op- 
portunities they  have  of  defending  themfelves  may  be  reckond  the  chief  There- 
fore to  debar  men  of  theufe  of  thefe  opportunities,  and  the  right  of  defending 
themfelves  againft  injurious  treatment  and  violence  mufl  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
laws  of  nature  by  prop.  III. 

If  a  man  has  no  right  to  defend  himfelf  and  what  is  his,  he  can  have  no  right  to 
any  thing  (the  contrary  to  which  has  been  already  in  part,  and  will  by  and  by  be 
more  amply  proved^  j  iincethat  cannot  be  his  right,  which  he  may  not  maintain 
to  be  his  right. 

If  a  man  has  no  right  to  defend  himfelf  againft  infults,  ^c.  it  mull:  be  becaufe  the 
a!2;gre{ror  has  a  right  to  affail  the  other,  and  ufurp  what  is  his ;  but  this  pretenfion 
has  been  prevented  in  the  foregoing  propoiition.  And,  more  than  that,  it  includes 
a  ffreat  abfurdity,  to  eammence  ■dn'mjurj^  or  to  ^^^/;^  the  violence,  being  in  natiu*e 
more  than  only  to  repell  it.  He,  who  begins,  is  the  true  caufe  of  all  that  follows : 
and  whatever  falls  upon  him  from  the  oppolition  made  by  the  defending  party,  is 
but  the  effeft  of  his  own  a6t :  or,  it  is  that  violence,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  re- 
fle£ied  back  upon  himfelf  It  is  as  when  a  man  fpits  at  heaven,  and  the  fpirtle  falls 
back  upon  his  own  face. 

Since  he,  who  begins  to  violate  the  happinefs  of  another,  does  what  is  wrong, 
he,  who  endeavours  to  obviate  or  put  a  Hop  to  that  violence,  does  in  thatrerpe<5b 
what  is  r/g/:'/,  by  the  terms. 

Laftly,rmce  every  man  is  obliged  to  confult  his  own  happinefs,  tliere  can  be  no 
.doubt  but  that  he  not  only  may^  but  even  oiigbt  to  defend  it  (fed.  II.  prop.  IX.)  j 

in 
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in  fuch  a  manner  I  mean,  as  does  not  interfere  with  truth  %  or  his  own  delign  of 
being  happy.  He  ought  indeed  not  to  -xdiraJJAj^  or  do  more  than  the  end  propof- 
ed  requires :  that  is,  he  ought  by  a  pmdent  carriage  and  wife  forecail  to  llint  up,  if 
he  can^  the  avenues  by  which  he  may  be  invaded  >  and  when  that  canmt  he  done^to 
ufe  arguments  and  perfuafivcs,  or  perhaps  withdraw  out  of  the  way  of  harm :  but 
when  thefe  meafures  are  ineffedual  or  impradicable,  he  muft  take  fuch  other  as  he 
can,  and  confront/orr^  yN\\\\  force.  Otherwife  he  will  fail  in  his  duty  to  himfelf,  and 
deny  happinefs  to  be  happinefs. 

By  the  fame  means,  that  a  man  may  ^^/^^Jwhatishis,  he  may  certainly  endea- 
vour to  r^^<?'z;^r  what  has  been  by  any  kind  of  violence  or  villainy  taken  from  him. 
For  it  has  been  fhewn  already,  that  the  poiner  to  take  any  thing  from  another  gives 
no  right  to  it.  The  right  then  to  that,  which  has  been  taken  from  its  owner  againft 
his  will,  remains  ftill  wTiere  it  was :  he  may  flill  truly  call  it  his :  and  if  it  be  his^  he 
may  ufe  it  as  his :  which  if  he  who  took  it  away,  or  any  other,  fliall  hinder 
him  from  doing,  that  man  is  even  here  the  aggreifor,  and  the  owner  does  but 
defend  himfelf  and  what  is  his.  Befides,  he,  who  ufes  any  thing  as  his^  when  it 
is^/j,  a6cs  on  the  fJeoi  truth:  but  that  man,  who  oppofes  him  in  this,  and 
confequently  alTerts  a  right  to  that,  which  is  not  his,  ads  contrary  to  truth. 
The  former  therefore  does  what  cannot  be  amifs :  but  what  the  latter  does,  is 
wrong  by  that  fundamental  proportion,  fe6t.  I.  prop.  IV= 

Then  further,  if  a  man  hath  ftill  a  right  to  what  is  forceably  or  without  his  con- 
fent  taken  from  him,  he  muft  have  a  right  to  the  value  of  it.  For  the  thing  is  to  him 
what  it  is  in  value  to  him  :  and  the  right  he  has  to  it,  may  be  confiderd  as  a  right  to 
a  thing  o£fuch  a  value.  So  that  if  the  very  thing  which  was  taken  be  deftroyd,  o^ 
cannot  be  retrieved,  the  proprietor  neverthelefs  retains  his  right  to  a  thing  o^  fuch 
a  value  to  him ;  and  fomething  muft  be  had  in  lieu  of  it :  that  is,  he  has  a  right  to 
make  reprifals.  Since  every  thing  is  to  every  man  what  it  is  in  value  to  him,  things 
of  the  fame  value  to  any  one  may  be  reckond  as  to  him  the  fame ^  and  to  recover  the 
^^//ii.'^/^^^/ the  fame  as  to  recover  the //:?/>_§  iffeV •'  for  otherwife  it  is  not  an  equiva- 
lent. If  the  thing  taken  by  way  of  reprifal  fliould  be  to  the  man.^  from  whom  it  is 
taken,  of  ^r^-^/^r  value  than  what  he  wrongfully  took  from  the  recoverer,  he  muft 
charge  himfelf  with  that  lofs.  If  injufticebe  donehim,  it  is  done  by  himfelf,  the 
other  has  no  more  than  v/hat  he  has  a  right  to.  To  which  add,  that  as  a  man  has  a 
ri'^ht  to  recover  vjhat  is  his^  or  the  equivalent.,  from  an  invader  j  fo  he  feems  for  the 
fame  reafons  to  have  a  right  to  an  equivalent  for  the  expenfe  he  is  at  in  recovering  his 
own,  for  the  lofs  of  time  and  quiet  ^  and  for  the  trouble  .fiazards.,  and  dangers  under- 


*  For  iih  cchy-ai'/  K,siKO)<i  ttouT,  o  UvTiTToiZv  y.nKXi^hv  si^lsy  Trejsr  kkjcSj,  y^iiv  Ui/juvviTcii.  Max.  T. 
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gone;  becaufe  allthefeare  the  effcds  of  the  hwafion,  and  therefore  to  be  added 
to  the  invader's  account. 

VIII.  The  fir  ft  pop JJi on  of  s  thing  gives  tbepoj/ej/or  a  greater  right  to  it^  than  any 
other  man  has^  or  can  bave^  till  be  and  all^  that  claim  under  him^  are  extin^.  YoXj 
I .  till  then  no  other  man  can  be  the firft poj/ejor  again :  which  is  more  than  nothing  i 
fmcc  he  comes  into  it  by  God's  providence,  and  as  it  were  donation,  z.  That,  which 
no  man  has  yet  any  title  to  %   the  finder  may  take  without  the  violation  o?  any 
truth.  He  doth  not  deny  that  to  be  another  man's,  which  is  another  man's :  he  doth 
not  begin  to  interrupt  the  happinefs  of  any  body,  ^c.    Therefore  to  poflefs  him- 
felf  of  it  is  not  wrong.    So  fir  from  it,  that,  fince  every  man  is  obliged  to  confult  his 
own  happinefs  (that  is,  his  own  intereft  and  advantages,  whenever  he  can  do  it 
without  the  violation  of  truth)  not  to  act  confonantly  to  this  obligation  is  an  omif- 
fion  that  would  be  wrong.    What  he  does  therefore  is  right.    And  then  if  he  does 
right  in  taking  polTeflion  of  it,  he  muft  from  thence  be  the  rightful  pojjejfor ;  or,  it 
becom-cs  his.  3 .  There  are  many  things,  which  cannot  be  pofTeft  without  cultiva- 
tion and  the  contrivance  and  labor  of  the  firft  pofleflbr.    This  has  generally  been 
the  cafe  of  lands :  and  thefe  are  indeed  more  eminently  meant  by  the  word  poffefji-- 
em.  Now  to  deprive  a  man  of  the  fruit  of  his  own  cares  and  fweat,   and  to  enter 
upon  it,  as  if  it  was  the  effect  of  the  intruder'' s  pains  and  travel,  is  a  moft  mani» 
fell  violation  of  truth.     It  is  afTerting  in  fad  that  to  be  his,  which  cannot  be 
his.    See  prop.  11.     4.  The  contrary  doftrine,   viz.  th.'M  prime  occupancy  gwQB 
no  right,  interferes  with  prop.  III.  for  it  muft  certainly  be  inconfiftcnt  with 
the  peace  and  happinefs  of  mankind  in  general  to  be  left  in  endlefs  wars  and 
ilruggles  for  that,  which  no  man  can  ever  have  any  right  to.     And  yet  thus  it 
mull  be,  if  thatdodrinewas  true:  becaufe  it  has  been  demonilrated,  xXwx. power 
confers  no  right  >    and  therefore  thQ  firft  right  to  many  things  can  only  accrue 
from  the  firfl  pofTeffionof  them.     f.  If  B  fhould  endeavour  by  force  (or  fraud) 
to  ejed  C  out  of  the  pofleilion  of  any  thing,  which  C  injoys,    and  obtaind 
without  expelling  or  difturbing  any  body,  he  would  certainly  do  that,  which  he 
himfelf  would  judge  unreafonabkj.  were  he  in  C's  place.     Therefore  he  ads,  as 
if  that  was  not  rcafon  with  refped  to  C,  which  would  be  reafon  in  refped  of  B  3, 
contrary  to  the  nature  oi reafon^  and  to  prop.  IV.    6.  To  endeavour  to  turn  a  man 
violently  out  of  his  polTcflions  is  the  fame  as  to  command  him  to  leave  them,  upon 
pain  of  fuffering  for  non-obedience.  But  this  is  ufurping  a  dominion^  which  he  has 
no  right  to  >  and  is  contrary  to  prop.  V.     7.  No  man  can  expell  another  out  of  his 

*  Nam  propria  tdlurss  hemm  nfitHra  neqi  tllum,  ^eeme,  nee  quenqjmm  Jlatuh,  Hor. 
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pofTeffion  without  beginning  to  interrupt  his  happinefs :  nor  can  any  one  do  this 
without  contravening  the  truth  containd  in  prop.  VI.  This  therefore  Tecures 
the  poflefTor  in  his  poileilion  for  ever :  that  is,  it  confirms  his  right  to  the  thing 
pofleft.  Laflly^  the  fir  ft  pojfeffbr^  of  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking,  has  undoubt- 
edly a  right  to  defend  his  ferfon,  and  fuch  other  things  as  can  only  he  his^  againit 
the  attempts  of  any  aggreflbr  (fee  prop.  11.):  therefore  thefe  no  one  can  have  a 
right  to  violate.  And  therefore  again,  if  he  cannot  be  forceably  difpoffeffc 
without  violence  offerd  to  thefc^  no  one  has  any  right  to  difpollefs  him.  But 
this  mufl  be  the  cafe,  where  the  poiTefibr  does  not  quit  his  poflefHon  'willing- 
ly. The  right  confequently  mull  remain  folely  in  him,  uniefs  he  confents  to 
quit  it. 

N.  Thcfucce(fors  of  an  invada',  got  into  polTeffion  wrongfully,  may  acquire 
a  right  in  timely  by  the  failure  of  fuch,  as  might  claim  under  him  who  had  the 
right.  For  he,  who  happens  to  be  in  polTeilion,  when  all  thefe  are  extind,  is 
in  the  place  of  a  prime  occupant. 

IX.  ji  title  to  many  things  may  be  transferred  by  compact  or  donation  "^^  If  B  has 
the  fole  right  in  lands,  or  goods,  no  body  has  any  right  to  the  difpofalofthem 
befides  B  :  and  he  has  a  right.  For  difpoflng  of  them  is  but  ufing  them  as  his. 
Therefore  thea6t  of  B  in  exchangingxhtvii  forfome  thing  elfe,  or  beft owing  them 
upon  C,  interferes  not  with  truth :  and  fo  B  does  nothing  that  is  wrong.  Nor 
does  C  do  any  thing  againft  truth^  or  that  is  wrong,  in  taking  them :  becaufe 
he  treats  them  as  being  what  they  are  j  as  things,  which  come  to  him  by  the  a6t 
of  that  perfon,  in  whom  is  lodged  the  fole  power  of  difpoftng  of  them.  Thus 
C  gets  the  title /;^;z(3(r^;2//)'.  ,■  ; .       ^.  v '   ;  ■'■ 

But  in  the  cafe  oUompa^l  the  reafon,on  which  this  tranla6tion  ftands,  is  more  evi- 
dent flill.  For  the  contra6bors  are  fuppofed  to  receive  each  from  o'chtv  the  equiva- 
lent of  that  which  they  part  Vv^ith,  or  at  leail  what  is  equivalent  to  them  refpe^ively^ 
or  perhaps  by  each  party  preferable.  Thus  neither  of  them  is  hurt :  perhaps  both 
advantaged.  And  fo  each  of  them  treats  the  thing,  which  he  receives  upon  the 
innocent  exchange,  as  htm^what  it  is  :  better  for  him,  and  promoting  his  con- 
venience and  happinefs.  Indeed  he,  who  receives  the  'value  of  any  thing,  and 
what  he  likes  as  well,  in  effe6l  has  it  flill.  His  property  is  not  diminifhd :  the 
fituation  and  matter  of  it  is  only  alterd.        ;     .-:'..;.■. ".-•'■  '".'■  : ^/ V^!     ■■     '   •! 
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yji^^(j-iy.  Ifocr.  ^  To  this  may  be  reduced  that  title  to  thingi:,  which  T/^/Zv  mentions  as  con. 

ferred  by  feme  law  (lege)  ;  and  even  thofe,   which  accrue  conditione,  or  forte.     For  I  fuppofe  the  go- 
vernment to  have  a  right  of  giving  them  thus. 
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Mankind  could  not  well  fublift  without  bartering  one  thing  for  another : 
therefore  whatever  tends  to  take  away  the  benefit  of  this  intercourfe,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  general  good  of  mankind,  ^c.  If  a  man  could  find  xhtnecejfa- 
ries  of  life  without  it,  and  by  himfelf,  he  muft  at  leafl;  want  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  it. 

X.  ^here  is  then  Juch  a  thing  as  property^  founded  in  nature  and  truth  ^ :  or, 
there  are  things^  which  one  man  only  can^  conjifiently  with  nature  and  truth^  caU 
>?;ii;  by  prop.  II,  VIII,  IX.  K 

'KLthofe  things^  which  only  one  man  can  truly  and  properly  callhis^  muft  remain 
hisy  tillhe  agrees  to  part  with  them  [if  they  are  nh^  as  he  may  part  with)  by  com- 
paU  or  donation-,  or  ('which  mufl  be  underftood)  till  they  fail,  or  death  extin- 
guifhes  him  and  his  title  together,  and  he  delivers  the  lamp  to  his  next  man. 
Becaufe  no  one  can  deprive  him  of  them  without  his  approbation,  but  the  de- 
priver  muft  ufe  them  as  his^  when  they  are  not  hiSj  in  contradi6tion  to  truth.  For, 

XII.  To  have  the  property  of  any  thing  and  to  have  the  fole  right  of  ufing  anddif- 
pofmg  of  it  are  the  fame  thing  :  they  are  equipollent  expreffions.  For  when  it  is  faidj 
that  P  has  the  property,  or  that  fuch  a  thing  is  proper  to  P,  itisnotfaid,  that 
P  and  Qor  P  and  others  have  the  property  {proprium.  limits  the  thing  to  P  onlyj : 
and  when  any  thing  is  faid  to  be  his^  it  is  not  faid  that  part  of  it  only  is  his.  P  has 
therefore  the  all  or  all- hood  *^  of  it,  and  confequently  all  the  ufe  of  it.  And  then, 
fince  the  all  of  it  to  him,  or  all  that  P  can  have  of  it,  is  but  the  ufe  and  difpofal 
of  it  ^^  he  who  has  this  has  the  thing  itfelf,  and  it  is  his  «, 

Laws 

"  Which  muft  not  give  way  to  opinions  of  fitnefs,  8cc.  The  mafter  was  in  the  right,  who  cor- 
redted  Cyrus  for  adjudging  the  great  coat  to  the  great  boy,  and  the  little  one  to  the  little.  He  was 
not  t5  cc^f/jo-flcvT©^  K^irlii,  but  of  property.  Omnium,  quAinhomirjum  doSlorum  difputdtime  'verfan- 
■tur,  nihil  eji  profeElo  prAfmbilius,  quam  plane  intelligi  nos  ad  juftitiam  ejje  natos,  necktie  opinione, 
fed  natura  confiitutum  effe  jus.   Cic.  ^  There  is  another  way  of  acquiring  a  title 

mentiond  :  which  is,  by  the  right  of  war,  as  it  is  called.  Sunt  privata  nulla  natura:  fed  autve- 
■teri  occupatione,  ut  qui  quondam  in  vacua  venerunt  ;  aut  viSioria,  ut  qui  hello  potiti  funt,  8cc> 
Cic.  And  fo  in  Xenophon  it  is  faid  to  be  an  eternal  law  among  men,  that  if  a  city  be  taken  in  war» 
the  bodies  and  goods  of  the  people  in  it  are  the  conqueror's  j  and  they  may  poflefs  them  as  their 
©wit,  not  ct,n>.<>rfici.    But  fure  this  wants  limitations.  •=  Allodium.  •*  Uo».M,A.i<i  tyi^^aa-os, 

X^^nccf^iv  Iripoiij  T4V  X{K<riy  »«^!r«(r^/A£)'c»  [jijoyoy.  S.  Chryf.      T»T»v  fAilv  (^v<rii  ioivoi  lo-/.viv  K<j^m,  w^w,*)  ^\ 
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Laws  indeed  have  introduced  a  way  of  fpeaking,  by  which  the  property  and 
the  ufufrutt  are  diftinguillid  ;  but  in  truth  the  ufutruftuary  has  a  temporary^  or 
limited  property  j  and  the  proprietary  has  a  perpetual  ulufruft,  either  at  prefentj- 
or  in  reverfion.  Propriety  without  the  ufe  (if  the  ufe  is  never  Co  come  to  the 
proprietary)  is  an  empty  found. 

I  have  before  upon  fome  occaiions  taken  it  as  granted,  that  he,  who  ufes" 
any  thing  as  his^  when  ills  not  bis,  a6ts  againfl /r^//:?,  Sec.  but  now  I  lay  fur- 
ther, that,  -■    .     -    •■      ■  ■ 

XIII.  //^}  'i^bo  ufes  or  difpofes  of  any  things  does  by  that  decUreitto  he  his.  Be- 
caufe  this  is  all,  that  he,  whofe  it  really  is,  can  do.  Borrowing  and  hiring  af- 
ford no  obje6lionto  this.  When  the  borrower  or  hirer  ufes  the  thing  borrowd 
or  hired,  he  ufes  what  is  his  own  for  the  time  allowd  :  and  his  doing  fo  is  only 
one  of  thofe  ways,  in  which  the  true  proprietary  difpofes  of  it. 

XIV".  'T'o  ufurp  or  invade  the  property  of  another  man  is  injufice:  or,  more  ful- 
ly, to  take,  detain,  ufe,  dejiroy,  hurt,  or  meddle  *  with  any  thing  that  is  bis  without 
his  allowance,  either  by  force  or  fraud  or  any  other  way,  or  even  to  attempt  any  of 
thefe,  or  afjiji  them,  who  do,  are  aSis  of  injuftice.  The  contrary  i  to  render  and 
permit  quietly  to  every  one  what  is  his,  is  juflice.  Def. 

XV.  He  that  would  not  violate  truth,  mufl  avoid  all  injuftice  :  or,  all  injuftice 
is  vjrong  and  evil.  It  interferes  with  the  truths  ^  here  before  laid  down,  and  per- 
haps more.  It  denies  men  to  he  /ubje5ls  capable  of  dillin6t  properties:  in  fome 
cafes  it  denies  them  to  have  a  property  even  in  their  own  bodies,  life,  fame,  and 
the  like :  the  practice  of  it  is  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  man- 
kind :  it  is  what  every  man  thinks  unreafonable  in  his  own  cafe,  when  the  inju- 
ry is  done  to  himfelf :  to  take  any  thing  from  another  only  becaufe  I  think  I 
want  it,  or  becaufe  I  have  power  to  take  it,  and  will  have  it,  without  any  title 

TTPoB-io-iJi^ici  TTdfiXB-yi  rviviticivrx  TTei^ciXaZm  ks^®"  ^A«t/2<  tS  ovoiJijct,r(^ .  LuC.  *  ^««  te  pofcb 

(t^er,  tuus efl, 8cc.    Horace,  alluding  to  this  truth.     Us^l  5r«4VTe?j  fays Flato,  tv  u^K(B-a  romh  ^tri vofx^t- 
[Aov  i^nxtav  TTS^i'    rZv  cOi^or^Uiv  i^vi^ivci  yyyi^)v  (pt^uv  f/jijh  'aynr     and  then  proceeds,  f/jij^'  av  X^"^^  fJ^-'^hn 

tZv  S"  !vsAc4?,  iuv  fj!/A  TTiia-yi  rav  KiKrufj^ivoy,  x.tX.    In  Flutarch  the  thing  is  carried  farther  :  where  it  is 
faid,  that  a  man  paffing  by  another  man's  door  ought  /^ii  j2Xi7riiv  ua-u,  kX.  according  to  a  faying  of 

*  ^urtum  fit,- cum  qiiis  ctliermm  re7n  invito  domino  contreftat.  yuft.inft.  ^  On  the  contrary 

n^^  nwya---?''!  T^^V^-    a  faying  of  b'^'n.     And  Ciaro  more  than  once  ufes  veymn  fov  juJlHrn^ 
tis^veritizsio^  bonit^.s  or  probitds, 

■■■  '         .    '  to 
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to  it,  is  the  highefl  pretence  to  dominion^  and  denial  of  our  natural  equality  : 
it  is  fetting  up  a  right  to  begin  to  difturb  the  happinefs  of  others :  and  iaflly,  it 
is  to  deny  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  property^  contrary  to  truth. 

Briefly,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  P  can  truly  and  properly  call  bis^  then, 
if  T  takes  or  ufes  it  without  the  confent  of  P,  he  declares  it  to  be  his  (for  if 
it  was  bis  he  could  do  no  morej  when  it  is  not  his^  and  fo  a<5ts  a  lie  ^ :  in  which 
confills  the  idea  mid  formal  ratio  of  moral  evil. 

The  very  atte?npting  any  inflanceof  injuftice,  or  ajjljling  others  in  fuch  an  at- 
tempt, fince  it  is  attempting  and  promoting  what  is  wrongs  is  being  in  the 
wrong  as  much  as  one  is  able  to  be  5  or  doing  what  one  can  to  achieve  that 
which  is  evil:  and  to  do  this,  by  the  terms^  mufl:  be  vcrong  and  evil. 

Even  the  defire  of  obtaining  any  thing  unjuftly  is  evil :  becaufe  to  defire  to 
do  evil^  by  the  terms  again,  is  an  evil  or  criminal  defire.  If  the  a6l  follows 
fuch  a  delire,  it  is  the  child  and  product  of  it  :  and  the  defire,  if  any  thing 
renders  the  fulfilling  of  it  impradicable,  is  the  ad  obllru6led  in  the  beginning, 
and  ilifled  in  the  womb. 

Let  it  be  obferved  here  by  way  o?  fcholion  concerning  the  thing  called  cove- 
toufnefs^  that  there  feem  to  be  three  forts  of  it.  One  is  this  here  mentiond  : 
a  defire  of  getting  from  others,  tho  it  be  unjajily.  This  is  wrong  and  wicked. 
Another  is  animmenfe  defire  of  heaping  up  what  one  can  by  jufi:  methods,  but 
•without  any  reafonable  end  propofed '',  and  only  in  order  to  keep  '^,  and  as  it  were 
hury  if^  :  and  the  more  he  accumulates,  the  more  he  craves^.  This  alfo  in- 
trenches upon  truth,  and  feems  to  be  a  vice.  But  to  covet  to  obtain  what  is 
another  m?d\s,hy  jufi means .y  and  with  his  confent,  when  it  may  contribute  to 
the  happinefs  of  our  felvcs  or  families,  and  perhaps  of  the  other  perfon  too,, 
has  nothing  farely  that  looks  unfriendly  u^oa  truth,  oris  blameable,  in  it.  This, 
if  it  may  be  called  covetoufnefs,  is  a  virtuous  covetoufnefs. 

^  Account  ro  crav  fAicvov  (rov  hvai,  to  o'i  kyisar^mv,  aTm^  s^-tv,  k^oT^iov.  Epici.'s  WOrds.  fHfistU  pr't- 
mum  muniis  efi,  ut  ne  cut  cjuls  mceat,  niji  laceJJItus  injuria  j  deinde,  ut  communihm  pro  communibus 
utatur,  pri-vatis  ut  fuis.  Cic.     This  is  to  ufe  things  as  being  what  they  are.  t  Blepjias  d  ^«- 

vsi^'y.c,  in  Lucian,  dies  of  hunger  (A(,«/3  aS-A*©-  l>.iyiTo  kAnry-XviKivcit).   Ridiculous  enough.  c  Qr 

only  77^<c,  TO  u^iB-yJii'^,  as  Anacharjis  faid  of  fome  Greeks.  Athen.  <i  As  that  man,  mAthe' 

n^us,  indeavourd  literally  to  do  5  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that,  being  much  in  love  with  his  money, 
before  he  died  he  fwallov/d  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  {iiix,T>^7rio]iTcx.  ix.  cx',-/>ic,  x^vr5i  'iinS-xnlA  .  e  q^ 
fuch  it  is,  that  Dw^ewej  ufed  to  fay,  'Opcfs^  T-i;?  (piXM^yu^m  roTi  i^puTraciit;,  x.X.  Stob.  1\\t  Mamflnlim, 
•mentiond  in  Nahh.  Ab.  compare  them  nri\y^  my  b3  ""D  CDTllb^n  Q^QHD  nri'vyu/  J>ioyb 

-I  XVI.  nnoen 
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XVI.  iVhen  a  man  cares  not  what  fufferings  he  caufes  to  others^  and efpeciaUy  if 
he  delights  in  other  men's  Juffertngs  and  makes  them  his  [port ^  this  is  what  I  call 
cruelty.  And  not  to  be  affeSied  with  the  fiifferings  of  other  people^  tho  they  proceed 
not  from  us^  but  from  others^  or  from  caufes  in  which  ive  are  not  concerned^  is  un- 
mercifulnefs.  Mercy  and  humanity  are  the  re'verfe  of  thefe. 

XVII.  He.^  whoreligioufly  regards  truth  and  nature^  will  not  only  he  not  unjufl^ 
hut  (more)  not  unmerciful^  and  much  lefs  crueL  Not  to  be  affc6tcd  with  the  afflidti- 
ons  of  others,  fo  far  as  we  know  them,  and  in  proportion  to  the  feveral  degrees 
and  circumftances  of  them,  tho  we  are  not  the  caufes  of  them,  is  the  fame  as 
to  confider  the  afflicted  as  perfons  not  in  affliction  j  that  is,  as  being  not  what 
they  are,  or  (\vhich  is  the  lamcj  as  being  what  they  are  not:  and  this  contra-- 
diidis 'matter  of  fa5i.       -      ■   ■     -     ■    - 

One  can  fcarce  know  the fifferings  of  another  without  having  at  leaft  fome  image 
of  them  in  his  mind :  nor  can  one  have  thefe  images  without  being  confcious  of 
them,  and  as  it  were  feeHng  them.  Next  to  fuffering  itfelf  is  to  carry  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  it  about  with  one.  So  that  he,  who  is  not  affe6led  with  the  calamities  of 
others,  lb  far  as  they  fall  within  his  knowledge,  may  befaidto  know  and  not  to 
know  j  oratleaftto  cancel  his  knowledge,  and  contradi6t  his  own  confcience. 

There  is  fomething  in  human  nature  ^  refulting  from  our  very  make  and  conftitu-^^ 
tion,  while  it  retains  its  genuin  form,  andis  not<3//^r^by  vitioushabits^  notper-^ 
'i^f  r/^^  by  tranfports  of  revenge  or  fury,  by  Ambition,  company,  or  falfe  philofo- 
phy  ^ ;  nor  oppreji  by  ftupidity  and  negleding  to  obferve  what  happens  to  others :  I 
fay,  there  is  fomething^  which  renders  us  obnoxious  to  the  pains  of  others,  caufes  us  ■ 
to  fympathize  with  them,  and  almofl  comprehends  us  in  their  cafe.  It  is  grievous  to 
fee  or  hear  (and  almofl  to  hear  of)  any  man,  or  even  any  animal  whatever,  in  tor- 
ment. This  compaf/i on  appears  eminently  in  them,  who  upon  other  accounts  are 
juftly  reckond  amongft  the  befi  ofmen"^:  in  fome  degree  it  appears  in  almofl  all  3  nay^. 

*  Properly  C2^ei}k: humanity,  becaufe  nothing  of  it  appears  in  brutes.  nu;Wim  mSpfD  naiJ^J  nQHi 

nr("^::in  lyyD.  S.Hhaf.  ^  V^h^n Seneca  iays,  Clement'mm omnes  boni  prajlabunt,  mife- 

ricordiam  autem  vitabunt,  he  Teems  only  to  quibble.  He  has  many  other  weak  things  upon  this  fub- 
jedl.  Thzt,  fuccurret  \_fapens]  alienis  Uchrymis,  non  accedet,  owns  one  uie  of  tears  :  they  obtain  fuc= 
coureven  from  a  Stoic.  «  'j'.ya^oi  ai^i^ccy-^vi^  uvS\ic.    They,  who  of  all  writers  undertake  to  imi- 

tate nature  moft,  oft  introduce  even  their  heroes  weeping.     (See  how  Homer  reprefents  Uiyjfes  Od.K 

lyr, 2, 7, —  5.)    The  tears  of  men  are  in  truth  very  difi-erent  from  the  cries  and  ejulations 

of  children.  They  ssejilent  fir  earns,  and  flow  from-  other  caufes  j  commonly  fome  tender,  or  perhaps- 
philofophical,  reflexion.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  how  hard  hearts  and  dry  eyes  come  to  be  fafl:ionable.  But 
for  all  that,  it  is  certain  the  glmduU  lacrymaks  are  not  made  for  nothing,. 

•  even 
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even  lometimes,  when  they  more  coolly  attend  to  things,  in  thofe  hardend  and  ex- 
ecrable monfiers  of  cruelty  themfelves,  who  feem  juil  to  retain  only  the  leaft  tinc- 
ture of  humanity  that  can  be.  The  Fher^an  tyrant^  who  had  never  wept  over  any 
of  thole  murders  he  had  caufed  among  his  own  citizens,  'wept  when  he  faw  a  trage- 
dy but  a61:ed  in  the  theatre  =• :  the  reafon  was,  his  attention  was  caught  here,  and 
he  more  obferved  the  fufferings  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache^  than  ever  he  had 
thofe  of  the  Pher^ans  -,  and  more  impartially,  being  no  otherwiie  concerned  in 
them  but  as  a  common  fpectator.  Upon  this  occailon  the  principle  oi compajffion^ 
implanted  in  human  nature,  appeardjovercame  his  habits  of  cruelty,  broke  through 
his  petrifadion,  and  would  fhew  that  it  could  not  be  totally  eradicated.  It  is  there- 
fore according  to  nature  to  be  affefled  with  the  fufferings  of  other  people  i  and 
the  contrary  is  inhuman  and  unnatural. 

Such  are  the  circumjlances  of  mankind,  that  we  cannot  (or  but  very  few  of  us, 
God  knowsj  make  our  way  through  this  world  without  encountering  dangers  and 
.  fuffering  many  evils :  and  therefore  fince  it  is  for  the  good  of  fuch,  as  are  fo  expofed 
or  actually  fmarting  under  pain  or  trouble,  to  receive  comfort  and  afliftance  from 
others,  without  which  they  muft  commonly  continue  to  be  miferable,  or  perilli,  it 
is  for  the  common  good  and  welfare  of  the  majority  at  leaft  of  mankind,  that  they 
Ihould  compajjionate  and  help  each  other ''.  To  do  the  contrary  muft  therefore  be 
contrary  to  nature  and  wrong  by  prop.  III.  And  beiide,  it  is  by  one's  behaviour  and 
a6i:ions  to  affirm,  that  thecircumftances  of  men  in  this  world  are  not  what  they  are  i 
or  that  peace,  and  health,  and  happinefs,  and  the  like,  are  not  what  they  are. 

Let  a  man  fubftitute  him/elf  into  theroom  of  fomepoor  creature  deje£]:ed  with 
invincible  poverty,  diftra6ted  with  difficulties,or  groaning  under  the  pangs  of  Ibme 
difeafe,  or  the  anguifli  of  fome  hurt  or  wound,  and  without  help  abandond  to  want 
and  pain.  In  this  diftrefs  what  reflexions  can  he  imagine  heJJjould  have^  if  he  found 
that  every  body  neglefled  him,  no  body  fo  much  as  pitying  him,  or  vouchfafing  to- 
take  notice  of  his  calamitous  and  fad  condition?  It  is  certain,  that  what  it  would 
bereafonableorunreafonable  for  others  to  do  in  refpe6t  o£  him^  he  muft  allow  to 
be  reafonable  or  unreafonable  for  him  to  do  in  refpe6t  of  them^  or  deny  a  manifeft 
truth  in  prop.  IV. 

If  unmercifulnefs,  as  before  defined,  be  wrong,  no  tune  need  to  be  fpent  in  pro- 
ving that  cruelty  is  fo.  For  all  that  is  culpable  in  unmercifulnels  is  containd  in  cruel- 
ty, with  additions  and  aggravations.  Cruelty  not  only  denies  due  regard  to  the  fuffer- 

'  Flut.  ^  A  generous  nature  pities  even  an  enemy  in  diftrefs.    'ETtoiKTi-.^u  $i  vtv  Lu^/jvov 

^i/jTTi^i,  yMtTTif  ovroi  oj(r(/jiVYi,  Soph, 

:'x::  ;■:•'.':.:"'.;'■  ings" 
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Ings  of  others,  but  caufes  them  j  or  perhaps  delights  in  them,  and  (which  is  the 
in  oil  infolent  and  cruel  of  all  cruelties)  makes  them  Q.je/1  and  fubje6t  of  raillery.  If 
the  one  be  a  defe£i  of  humanity,  the  other  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  it  ^  If  the 
one  does  no  goody  the  other  does  much  evil.  And  no  man,  how  cruel  foever  in  rea- 
lity he  was,  has  ever  liked  to  be  reckond  a  cruel  man :  fuch  a  confellion  of  guilt 
does  nature  extort  j  fo  univerfally  doth  it  rejed,  condemn,  abhor  this  character. 

XVIII.  The  pra6iice  of  jufiice  and  mercy  is  juft  as  rights  as  injujiice^  unmerci' 
fulnefs^and  cruelty  are  wrong.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  contraries.  Be- 
fide,  not  to  be  juft  to  a  man  is  to  be  notjull,  or  unjuft  to  him  :  and  fo  not  to 
be  merciful  is  to  be  unmerciful,  or  perhaps  cruel. 

Here  I  might  end  this  fedion :  but  perhaps  it  may-  not  be  improper  to  be  a 
little  more  particular.    Therefore,  ,. 

XIX.  From  the  foregoing  propofitions  may  he  deduced  the  heinoufnefs  of  all  fuch 
€rimes^  as  murder^  or  even  hurting  the  perfon  of  another  any  howy  when  our  own 
mcej/ary  defence  does  not  require  it  (it  being  not  poffible,  that  any  thing  fhould  be 
more  his^  than  his  own  perfon,  life  and  limbs)  j  robbings  Jlealingy  cheating^  be' 
traying'j  defamation^  detra^ion  5  defiling  the  bed  of  another  man^  et  c£t.  uoitb  all 
the  approaches  and  tendencies  to  them.  For  thefe  are  not  only  comprifed  within 
the  definition  of  injuftice,  and  are  therefore  violations  of  thofe  truths,  which 
are  violated  by  thatj  but  commonly,  and  fome  of  them  always,  come  within 
the  defcription  of  cruelty  too.  All  which  is  evident  at  firll:  fight  with  refpect 
to  murder,  robbery,  cheating,  ilandering,  l^c.  efpecially  if  a  man  brings  him.- 
felf  iiito  the  cafe,  and  views  himfelf  in  his  own  imagination  as  renderd  fcanda- 
lous  by  cakimniators  and  Hers  5  ftript  by  thieves  5  ruind  in  his  fortunes  and  un- 
done by  knaves  >  llruggiing  to  no  purpofe,  convulfed  and  agonizing  under  the 
knife  of  fome  truculent  ruffian  3  or  tl-^g  like. 

The  fame  is  altogether  as  plain  in  the  cafe  of  adultery  ^,  when  any  one  *=  infnares, 
and  corrupts  the  wife  of  another  >  notwithilanding  the  protection  it  gains  from 
falie  notions,  great  examples  \  and  the  commonnefs  of  the  crime  ^.  For  (the  na- 
ture o'zmatrimony  being  for  the  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  fuch,  as  it  will  appear  by  and 
by  to  bej  the  adulterer  denies  the  property  a  husband  has  in  his  wifeby  compaclr, 
the  moll  exprefs  and  facred  that  can  pofiibly  be  made :   he  does  that,  which 

^  Eft  hominum  naturii,  qucm  feqtii  debe777Hs,  maxime  inimicacrudelitas.  Cic.'  ''  Auvov  yJn' 

6  jtAsW})?,  &:/a'  ipc  '^'^(''  ^5  0  i^oiz^i-  Chryf.  ^   One  of  the  Sub^eJJores  alienorum  matrimon':- 

orum,  as  they  are  called  in  Val,  Max.  ^  Falam  apparet,  adhtic  Mate  D'roi  Hieronymi  adul- 

ter tum  c apt e  filer e  puniri:  nunc  magv.ntmn  lufus  eft.  Schol.m  S.  Hier,  e  For  hence  follows 

impunity,  c^c.  CmOH   CZ1')D  ipD3  W^^iim  U-^WQ.  MiJJm. 

T  tends 
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tends  to  fubvert  the  peace  of  families,  confounds  relation,  and  is  altogether  in- 
confiflent  with  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  the  world,  and  therefore  with  the 
laws  of  human  nature  :  he  does  what  no  man  in  his  wits  could  think  reafonahle^ 
or  even  tolerable^  were  he  the  perfon  wrongd  ^ :  briefly,  he  impudently  treats  a 
woman  as  his  own  woman  (or  wife  •'),  who  is  not  his,  but  another'' s,  contraiy  to 
juflicej  truth  -And  fati  ^.  Nor  is  this  fimple  injuftice  only,  butinjullice,  for  which 
m  reparation  can  be  made  if  the  injured  man  thinks  fo  5  as  he  generally  does 
(fee  fe6b.  II.  prop.  I.  obf  4.)  injuftice  accompanied  with  thegreateft  cruelty,  fo 
complicated,  as  fcarce  any  other  can  be.  The  husband  is  for  ever  robbed  of 
all  that  pleafure  and  fatisfadbion,  which  arifes  from  the  wife's  fidelity  and  af- 
fe£lion  to  him  ^  5  prefuming  upon  which  he  took  her  to  be  not  only  the  partner 
of  his  bed,  but  the  companion  of  his  Hfe,  and  fharer  in  all  his  fortunes  ^ :  and 
into  the  room  of  them  fucceed  painful  and  deftru6tive  paflions.  The  poor  "woman  ^ 
herfelf,  tho  fhe  may  be  deluded  g,  and  not  fee  at  prefent  her  guilt,  or  the  con- 
fequences  of  it,  ufually  pays  dear  for  her  fecurity  and  want  of  guard,  the  hus- 
band becoming  cold^  andaverfe  to  her,  and  fhe  full  ofapprehenfions  and  fears ', 
with  a  particular  dread  of  his  further  refentment.  And  their  affairSiin  this  disjointed 
and  diftraded  condition,  are  negle6ted5  innocent  children  {lighted^  ^ndlehunpro^ 
vided  for,without  fo  much  as  the  comfort  of  any  certain  relations  to  pity  them^,^^ . 
The  adulterer  may  not  be  permitted  to  extenuate  his  crime  by  fuch  impertinent 
Jimile's  and  rakifh  talk,  as  are  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe  ^.  When  any  one 
wrongs  another  of  his  propeity,  he  wrongs  him  o£  what  it  is  to  him-,  the  proprie- 
tor ;  and  the  value  muft:  be  fet  according  to  what  he  efteems  it  to  be,  not  what 

*  Jsi  qui  null'ttisnon  uxor  em  concufifclt, idem  uxorem  funm  afpici  non  vult:   c^  fidel  acerrtmus 

exaBor,  e(i  perfidus :   Si^  mendada  perfequitur,  spfe  perjurus.  Sen.  b   inU/frJ,  rw  ioovrS  '/wZikoc, 

"  What  amonfter  in  nature  mufl:  he  be,  who,  as  if  it  was  meritorious  to  dare  toadtagainil  allthelSj- 
/^to  u fe  Seneca' swords  again)  fatis  juftam  caufam  pHtat  amandi,  quod  fJiena  eft  [^xor]?       ^'Ov^i  ^ 

rar'  ivsr'"  si^s"',    i^'i  to  <rZfjtict.  [Aovov  ^tix,<pB-Si^ircit  T»i  f//Bi^ivo[yjir/ii  yjwcHKo^^    cc7>tJ  ii  ^ii  TaiAwS-gg  intiXv,  *! 

y^   mtIov  av  kv  hmv,  ii  to  [/jTo-'^  iTn^nJcvvTo  s'^^acs?,  x.tX.    "Bh.Jud.  e  Marriage  is  y.oi^imia.  ttkvtoc,  "§ 

ji8(V, oMiioTi^ii  ^  f/jH^m  T  'cx.yi^m  '\y.oi,vm\,m'\.   Ifocr.  ^  'AfraAa/  ^coov.  S.  Bflf.  '^ETrutrxt, 

ili^u-i/Kc,  fays  the  penitent  woman  in  Soph.ap.  Plui.  ^  -i'v^^lv  7rciPct'yx.x^Kr[/jci Twli  xaKn 

|yW(^.  Soph.  i  ^utd  enim  falvi  efi  mulieri>  amijpi  pudicitia?  Livy.  '^  Ol  fJU7)^\v  y,^i%n. 

Korm  uB-Xiot  TiZiO'ii   jW-sj^'    sTi^u  ymt  ^r^ocrysjW/jjfljJvat  dliviZfAjsyoi,    [//»   tb  to)  t2  yiijM/MVT©^,     f^vj   n   rS  t5 
fA,etx5.  ih.  f'  1  Such  as  Arifiippus  ufes  to  Diogenes,  ap.  Athm.  ''Apcc  ys  fju^  n  trot  ^ro^oy 

^oiciiuvcii  Aioyiviii  oiKiav  oiKiiv,   c*  ^  Tr^oncov  aKtirav 'i>i.>^oi ;  i  'f>  s^q.    r/ ^  vSnv,    cv  v,  %-o?lt>>oi  7r£:TXii>x.ec<nv  i 

ii^i  T'^Toi(pyi.^  aTW5 .    Senfelefs  fluflF.    Nor  is  that  of  the  adulterous  woman  in  Vrov.  S.  better: 

where  nobyi  "^:i^  T"^"'  is  placed  with  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air,  of  aferpent  upon  a  rock,  and 

^f  a  mip  in  the  fea,  nyw  nnj^  nDP  awn  nn  nu'yi  ;>ibu;.  and  therefore  ihe  bvy  n''3  nn3pD 
HiflD,  and  then  thinks  that  pi<  ^n^ys  ^^t?  IDlb  h'DIII  HT  -in:>?.    See  ^ab  vem^i. 

4  '  ^^^c 
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the  Injurer,  who  perhaps  has  no  tafte  of  virtuous  pleafures,  may  think  it  to  be. 
(See  p.  3  3.  obf.  3, 4.)  Nor  may  thefe  thefts  be  excufedfrom  their  fecrecy.  For 
I .  the  injuilice  of  the  fad  is  the  fame  in  itfelf,  whether  known,  or  not.  In  either 
c^'it  truth  is  denied  :  and  a  lie  is  as  much  a  He,  when  it  is  whifperd^  as  when  it  is 
proclaimd  at  the  market- crofs.  2.  It  has  been  fhewd  (fc6t.  II.)  that  the  re61:itude  of 
our  adions  and  way  to  happinefs  are  coincident  >  and  that  fuch  a6ts,  as  are  difa- 
greeable  to  truth,  and  wrong  in  themfelves,  tend  to  make  men  ultimately  unhappy ». 
Things  are  fo  orderd  and  difpofed  by  the  Author  of  nature,  or  fuch  a  conftitution 
of  things  flows  from  him,  that  it  mufi  befo.  And  lince  no  retreat  can  be  impervi- 
ous to  his  eye,  no  corner  fo  much  out  of  the  way,  as  not  to  be  within  his  plan, 
no  doubt  there  is  to  every  wrong  and  vitious  a6t  a  fuitable  degree  of  unhappinefs 
and  punijloment  annext,  which  the  criminal  will  be  fure  to  meet  with  fonts  time  or 
other^.  For  his  own  lake  therefore  he  ought  not  to  depend  upon  thedarknefs  of 
the  deed.  But  lajily,  it  can  hardly  be,  but  that  it  muft  be  difcoverd'^.  People  ge- 
nerally rife  in  vice,  grow  impudent  and  vain  and  carelefs,  and  difcover  themfelves  ^i 
the  opportunities  contrived  for  it  muft  be  liable  to  obfervation  :  fome  confidents 
muft  be  trufted,  who  may  betray  the  fecret,  and  upon  any  little  diftafte  probably 
w;7/ do  it :  and  befide,  /oi;^  is  quick  of  apprehenfion  ^. 

It  will  be  eafily  perceived  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  if  to  murder,  roh^ 
£cc.  are  unjuft  and  crimes  of  a  heinous  nature,  all  thofe  things  which  have  any 
tendency  toward  them,  or  affinity  with  them,  or  ^ny  W2.y  countenance  them,  muft 
be  in  their  degree  criminal  ^:  becaufe  they  are  of  the  fame  complexion  with  thaC 
which  they  tend  to,  tho  not  of  the  fame  growth,  nor  matured  into  the  grofs  aiSt, 
or  perhaps  do  not  operate  fo  prefently,  apparently,  or  certainly.  Envy,  malice^ 
and  the  like,  are  conatus'^  toward  the  deftru6tion  or  ruin  of  the  perfpn,  who  i$ 
the  object  of  thefe  unhappy  paffions.  To  throw  dufl  g  upon  a  man's  reputation 
by  innunendo's,  ironies,  ^c.  may  not  indeed  fully  it  all  at  once,  as  when  dirt  is 
thrown,  or  grofs  calumnies ;  yet  it  infe6ts  the  air,  and  may  deftroy  it  by  a  lin- 
gring  poifon.  To  expofe  another  by  the  ftrength  of  a  jefting  talent,  or 
harder  temper   of  fiice,     is    to  wound  him,    though  it  be   in   an  invtfihk 

a  Nemo  mains felix :  mlnime  conusor,  ^c.  Juv.  ^  ' hx7:o^^a.<^'^  ^  o  .9-£~©-  vof/,^.  flof, 

3-S5.  Luc.  ^  'nhv/i  [/jiv  -yi  oiTTcctrm  kXix.l^oys'^KTov.  Tlato.  "^  .^jtid  ^on  fentit  amor  ?  Ov, 

f  'AyaS-civ  i  ro  yj\  khy.uv,  ocfUsU  to  f^n^l  sS-aAjtv.   A  gnome  of  Democrates.  f  yiD  (1U/b  p2^^. 

T  2  ■  ■       '/  placet 
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placed  M^nj  freedoms  and  reputed  civilities  of  barbarian  exrra6^,  and  efpecii 
ally  gallantries  ^^  that  proceed  not  to  confummate  wickednefs,  nor  perhaps  are 
intended  to  be  carried  (o  far,  may  yet  divert  peoples  affeclions  from  their  proper 
objed,  and  debauch  the  mind  «^.  'By  ft  ones  or  mfinuaiions  to  fow  theyf^^j  of  dif^ 
cord  and  quarrels  between  men  is  to  murder,  or  hurt  them,  by  another  hand. 
Even  for  men  to  intermeddle  in  other  peoples  affairs,  as  bufy  bodies  and  a^er^jo- 
ji3-/or«(OTet  do,  is  to  afliime  a  province,  which  is  not  theirs  5  to  concern  themfelves 
with  things,  in  which  they  are  not  coneernd  y  to  maJ^e  that  public^  which  in 
itfelf  is  private;  and  perhaps  to  rob  theperfon,  into  whofe  bufinefs  they  intrude 
themfelves,  of  his  quiet j  if  of  nothing  elfe.  For  jndeed  this  intermeddling 
looks  Uke  fetting  up  a  pretence  to  fomething  further  3  like  an  unjuft  attack  be- 
gun at  a  dillance.  All  which  declares  what  an  enemy,  and  how  irreconcilable. 
to  truthy  this  pragmatical  humor  is.  And  fo  on..^ 

If  thefe  things  are  fo,  how  guilty  mufl  they  be,  who  are  defignedly  the/ro*- 
moters  or  infruments  of  injuilice  and  wickednefs  ;  fuch  as  mercenary  fwearers, 
and  falfe  witnelTes  3  traders  in  fcandai  j  folicitors  in  vice  j  they  who  intend  by 
thtir  converfatiori  to  relax  mens  principles  too  much,  and  (asitfeems)  prepare 
them  for  knavery,  lewdnefs,  or  any  flagitious  enterprize  '^■, 

There  are  other  crimes,  fuch  as  infidelity  to  friends. or  them  who  intrufl  us  with 
any  thing,  ingratitude,  all  kinds  of  wilful />^;7^/ry,  and  the  like,  which  might  have 
htenms.ntiond  inihepro^ofitiony  being  great  inftances  of  injuilice :  but  becaufe 
they  •irevifibly  fuch,  and  their  nature  camaot  bemiflaken,  I  comprifethem  in  the 
et  c<^t.  there.  Any  one  may  fee,  that  iie,  who  a6ts-  unfaithfully ,  ad:s  againft  his  pro*- 
mifes  and  ingagements,  and  therefore  denies  and  fins  againft  truth  3  does  what  it 
can  never  be  for  \\\Qg(jod  of  the  imrld  fhould  become  an  univerfal  practice  3  does 
what  he  would  not  have  done  to  himfelf-,  and  wrongs  the  man,  who  depends 
upon  him,  of  what  he  juftly  might  expect.  So  the  ungrateful  ma.n  treats  his  be- 
nefa61:or  as  not  being  zohat  he  is,  6cc.  And  the  falfe-fwearer  refpe6ts  neither 
things,  nor  himfelf,  nor  the  perfons  affected,  nor  mankind  in  general,  nor  God. 
himfelf  as  being xu^i^/ //.7^jy  ^r^.     All. this  is  obvious.^. 

»  n"nyV  p'pn  ib  (^^l  ao-^rj  n"'nn   ""^D  ;0>Qn.  Maim.  6^  Jim.  -p-ajf.     For,  according  to  the 
Jewlfn  doftors,  he  who  does  this  breaks  thefixth  commandment.  Abarb.  ^  See  how  chafl:  the 

Romans  were  once,  ^uo  matronale  decus  'verecimdu  mimimmto  tHtius  ejfet^  in  jus  locanti  matro- 
n^in  corpus  ems  attlngere  non  permiferiint,  lit  inuiolatu  manus  aliens  ta^iu  Jiolarelir.q^ncretur.  Val.M. 
And  it  \sXo\doi  V.2d£niHs,  tha.t  trijii  exemplo  pr&cepit  \_fdiA /ha],  ut  no7i  Jolsrimiiirginitatem  ilUbatam, 
fed  etiaw  ofcula  ad  virum  fncera  perfirret.  Id.  '^  Quanta  autem  pvAfiantior   efi  aninius  coy'-  . 

tore,  tfinto  fcelerfltius  corrumpitur .  S.AuIl.  ^  'ovra  hnv  o:  Xcif/jci   ci  to  utsv  kcocov  hi  T^uvrct^ 

ityiiv  (piMmK^vm,  kA.  S,  Baf.  ^  Ojnms  enim  immemorsm  beneficii  odemnt.  Cic.    And  the  fame 

n^ay  befaid  of  the  uiifaithfulj  perjured,  ^f.. 

2.  SscT^ 
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Sect.  VIL  Truths  refpe cling  particular  Societies 
of  ^S^^^j  ^^  Goyernments. 

AN  is  a  focial creature:  that  is,^  afingJe  man^or  family^  cannot fuhfifl^: 
^  ^  ^^     or  not  well.,  alvne  cut  of  all  Jociety,  More  things  are  necelTary  to  fuf- 
tain  life^  or  iit  leailtomakeitinanydegree  pleafantanddefirable,  than  it  ispof-- 
lible  for  any  one  man  to  make  and  provide  for  himfelf  merely  by  his  own  labor  and  - 
ingenuity.  Meat,  and  drink,  and  clothing,  and  houfe,  and  that  frugal  furniture 
which  is  abfolutely  requifite,  vvith  a  Httle  neceflary  phyfic,  fuppofe  ^<^»}' arts  and ' 
trades^  -many  heads,  and  many  hands.  If  he  could  make  a  fhift  in  time  of  healtb  to 
live  as  a  wild  man  under  the  protection  of  trees  and  rocks,  feeding  upon  fucli 
fruits,  herbs,  roots,  and  other  things,  as  the  earth  fhould  afford,,  and  happen  to 
prefent  to  him  5  yet  what  could  he  do  mficknefs^  or  old  age,  when  he  would  noC- 
be  able  to  flir  out,   or  receive  her  beneficence. 

If  he  fhould  take  from  the  other  fex  fuch  a  help,  as  the  comm.on  appetite  might 
prompt  him  to  feek,  or  he  might  happen  to  meet  with  in  his  walks  5  yet  Hill  i£ 
the /j^/'/if/j  are  doubled,  the  Wi2;^/.f  are  doubled  too :  nay  more,  additional  wancs^ 
and  great  ones,  attending  the  bearing  and  education  of  children.  "    •  ;     " 

If  we  could  fuppofe  all  thefe  diiiicultiesfurmounted,  and  a  family  grown  up^ 
and  doing  what  'X  Jingle  family  is  capable  of  doing  by  it  felfj  fupporting  them- - 
felves  by  gardening,  a  little  agriculture,  or  a  few  cattle,  which  they  have  fome 
how  got,  and  tamed  ftho  even  this  would  be  hardfor  them  to  do,  having  no  mar- 
kets,  where  they  might  exchange  the  produce  of  their  husbandry,  or  of  their 
little  flock,  or  herd  for  other  things  j  no  fliopsto  repair  to  for  tools  ,  no  fer- 
vant,  or  laborer  to  afhil  j  nor  any  public  invention,  of  which  they  might  ferve 
themfelvesin  the  preparation  of  their  grain,  drefiing  their  meat,  manufacturing  _ 
their  wool,  and  the  like)  5  yet  Hill  it  is  only  the  cortex  of  the  man,  which  is  pro- 
vided for :  what  muft  become  of  the  interior  part,     the  minds  of  thefe  people  ? 
Mow  would  thofe  be  ^cd.^  and  improved  ^  ?    yirts  r-nd  fciences^  fo  much  of  them 
as  is  necellarv  to  teach  men  the  ufe  of  their  faculties,   and  unfold  their  reafon, ; 
are  not  the  growth  of  iingle  fup.ilies  fo  imployd.     And  yet  for  men  to  lay  out;; 

*  ^-id  ergo,  anima  nullme  h^bet  aliminta  pro^vk  f  m  ejus  ofcafcient'^^nobUvUhtuv  ?  S,  Aufl. 
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all  their  pains  and  time  in  procuring  only  what  is  proper  to  keep  the  blood 
and  humors  in  circulation^  without  any  further  views,  or  any  regard  to  the 
nobler  part  of  themfelves,  is  utterly  incongruous  to  the  idea  of  a  being  form- 
ed for  r(^//(p»^/  exercifes. 

If  all  the  exceptions  againft  this  feparate  way  of  living  could  be  removed  5  yet 
as  mankind  increafes,  the  little  plot s^  which  the  feveral  families  poffefs,  and  cul- 
tivate, muft  be  inlarged,  or  multiplied  :  by  degrees  they  would  find  themfelves 
ilraitend :  and  there  would  foon  be  a  collifion  of  interells,  from  whence  difputes 
and  quarrels  would  enfue.  Other  things  too  might  minifter  matter  for  thefe. 
And  befide  all  this,  fomemen  2Xt  naturally  troublefome,  vitious,  thievifh,  pug- 
nacious, rabid  j  and  thefe  would  always  be  difturbing  and  flying  upon  the  next 
to  them  :  as  others  are  ambitious,  or  covetous,  and,  if  they  happen  to  have 
any  advantage  or  fuperiority  in  power,  would  not  fail  to  make  themfelves  yet 
greater  or  flronger  by  eating  up  their  neighbours,  till  by  repeated  incroachments 
they  might  grow  to  h^  formidable  ". 

Under  fo  many  wants^  and  fuch  apprehenftons^  or  prefent  dangers^  neceffity 
would  bring  fome  families  into  terms  o£  friendjhip  with  others  for  mutual  com- 
fort and  defence:  and  this,  asthereafonofit  increafed,  would  become  flronger, 
introduce  ftri6i'er  ingagements,  and  at  lafi  bring  the  people  to  mix  and  unite. 
And  then  the  weak  being  glad  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  the  prote6lion  and 
condu6t  of  the  more  able,  and  fo  naturally  giving  way  for  thefe  to  afcend,  the 
feveral  forts  would  at  length  fettle  into  their  places,  according  to  their  feveral 
weights  and  capacities  with  refpe6t  to  the  common  concern.  And  thus  fome 
form  of  afociety  muft  arife  :    men  cannot  fubfift  otherwife. 

But  if  it  was  pollible  for  a  man  to  preferve  life  by  himfelf^  or  with  his  petit 
company  about  him :  yet  no  body  can  deny,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
for  him,  and  them,  to  live  in  a  fociety,  where  men  are  ferviceable  to  them- 
felves and  their  neighbours  at  the  fame  time,  by  exchanging  their  money,  or 
goods,  for  fuch  other  things  as  they  want  more  j  where  they  are  capable  of  do« 
mggood  offices  each  for  other  in  time  of  need  5  where  they  have  the prote^ien  of 
laws,  and  a  public  fecurity  againft  cheats,  robbers,  afiafiines,  and  all  enemies 
to  property  3  where  a  common  force  or  army  is  ready  to  interpofe  between 
them  and  foreign  invaders  5  and  where  they  may  injoy  thofe  di/coveries  which 
have  been  made  in  arts  and  learning,  may  improve  their  faculties  by  converfa- 
tion  and  innocent  conflids  of  reafon,  and  (to  fpeak  outj  may  be  made  -men. 

*  Alter  in  alterms  exlt'mm  levi  compendio  dHcitm.  Sen. 

If 
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If^  when  we  have  the  privilege  of  fociety  and  laws,  we  can  fcarce  preferve 
our  own,  or  be  liife,  what  a  woful  condition  fhould  we  be  in  without  thefn ;  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infults,  rapines,  and  violence  of  unjiill  and  mercilefs  men,  not 
having  -iinj  fan5luary^  any  thing  to  take  refuge  in  ?  So  again,  if  notwithftand- 
ing  the  help  of  friends  and  thofe  about  us,  and  fuch  conveniences  as  may  be 
had  in  cities  and  peopled  places,  we  are  forced  to  bear  many  pains  and  melan- 
choly hours,  how  irkfome  would  life  be,  if  in  {icknefs  or  other  trouble  there- 
was  no  body  to  adminifter  either  remedy  or  cmfolation  ? 

Laftly,  fociety  is  what  men  generally  dejire.  And  tho  much  company  may  be 
attended  with  much  vanity,  and  occafion  many  evils  ^  yet  it  is  certain,  that  ab- 
folute  and  perpetualyt'/i/ais'^  has  fomething  in  it  very  irkfome  and  hideous  ''.Thus 
the  focial  life  is  natural  to  man  5  or,  what  his  nature  and  circumilances  require.   . 

II.  "The  end  of  fociety  is  the  common  welfare  and  good  of  the  people  ajfociated.  This 
is  but  the  confequence  of  what  has  been  juft  faid.  For  becaufe  men  cannot  fubfift 
well^  or  not  fo  ^ujell^  feparately,  therefore  they  unite  into  greater  bodies :  thatisj 
the  end  of  their  uniting  is  their  better  fubfiftence  j  and  by  how  much  their  manner 
of  living  becomes  better,  by  fo  much  the  more  effedually  is  this  end  anfwerd. 

III^  A  fociety^  into  which  men  enter  for  this  end^fuppofes  fome  rules  or  laws^  aC" 
cording  to  which  they  agree  all  to  be  governed j  with  a  power  of  altering  or  adding  to 
them  as  occafion  Jh all  require,  A  number  of  men  met  together  without  any  r^/^j,. 
by  which  they  fubmit  to  be  governed,  can  be  nothing  but  an  irregular  multi* 
tude.  Every  one  being  '^■^fuijuris^  and  left  intirelyto  his  own  private  choice^ 
by  whatever  kind  of  judgment  or  paffion  or  caprice  that  happens  to  be  de« 
termind,  they  mull  needs  interfere  onz^'wh.  another:  nor  can  fuch  a  concourfe 
of  people  be  any  thing  different  from  an  indigelled  chaos  of  difTenting  partSj 
which  by  their  confufed  motions  would  damnify,  and  deftroy  each  other.  This 
muft  be  true,  if  men  differ  in  the  fize  of  their  underftandings,  in  their  man- 
ner  of  thinking,  and  the  feveral  turns  their  minds  take  from  their  education^ 
way  of  living,  and  other  circumilances 3  if  the  greatell  part  of  them  areun^ 
der  the  direction  of  bodily  affeSiions ;  and  if  thefe  differ  as  much  as  their  lhape55 
their  complexions,  their  conllitutions  do  ^.  Here  then  we  find  nothing  but 
sonfujion  ^nd  unhappinefs, 

^  Arifotle  fays  a  good  man  would  be  neither  ^?i«A(^,  nor  7raXv(pa(^ ,  This  is  juft.  Therefore  Seftec^ 
ieems  to  go  a  little  too  far,  when  he  writes,  Omnes  amicos  habere  operofum  ejfe,  fttis  effe  Inimicos 
mn  hubere.     ■    ;  ^  Zacj  o-Md'/iXx'^iy-ov  6  k]iepa7^(^.  s.Baf  f  Mail  is,  inGn^.  Hax^.'s 

words  5  TO  Z'C>.VT^07:Ci>relT0)l   T    ^as>7,   y^  TroiKiPKCOTSiTOVo  .,         .. 

-    ■  ■     SucB" 
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'Such  a  combination  of  men  therefore,  as  may  produce  their  common  good  Vind 
■happinefs^  mull  be  fuch  a  one  as  in  the  firft  place,  may  render  them  compatible 
one  with  another:  which  cannot  be  without  rules^  that  may  direfb  and adjuft 
■their  feveral  motions  and  carriages  towards  each  other,  bring  them  to  fome  de- 
gree of  imiformity^  or  at  leaft  reftrain  fuch  excurftons  and  enormities^  as  would 
render  their  living  together  inconfiftent. 

Then,  there  muft  be  fome  exprefs  declarations  and  fcita  to  afcertain  properties 
and  titles  to  things  by  common  confent :  that  fo,  when  any  altercations  or  difputes 
fhall  happen  concerning  them  fas  be  fure  many  mufl:  in  a  world  fo  unreafonable  and 
prone  to  iniquityj,  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  their  own  fettlernents;  and  by  the 
application  of  ^  general  undifputed  rule  to  the  particular  cafe  before  them  it  may 
appear,  on  which  ftde  the  obHquity  lies,  the  controverfy  may  be /^ir/j);  decided, 
and  all  mouths  eternally  fcopped.  And  then  again,  that  they  may  be  prote£l:ed  and 
perfevere  in  this  agreeable  life,  and  the  injoymcnt  of  their  reipeftive  properties 
be  fecured  to  them,  feveral  things  mufl  be  fo  recalled  by  way  of  precaution  a- 
gainll  foreign  inv a/ions ;  punifhments  mufl  be  appointed  for  offences  committed 
amongil  themfelves,  which  being  known  may  deter  men  from  committing 
them,  (s'e.  Thefe  rules,  methods,  and  appointments  of  punifhments,  being  in- 
telligibly and  honeilly  drawn  up,  agreed  to,  and  publifhd,  are  the  mutual  com- 
pa6ls  ^  under  which  the  fociety  is  confederated,  and  the  laws  of  it. 

If  then  to  have  the  members  of  a  fociety  capable  of  fubGfting  together ^  if  to 
have  their  refpective  properties  afcertaind^  if  tobey^/^and^wV^inthepofTefHon 
of  them  be  for  the  ^^;?^r^/ ^(50^  of  the  fociety,  and  thefe  things  cannot  be  had 
without  laws;  then  a  fociety,  Vv'hofe  foundation  and  cement  is  the  public  good, 
muil, have  fuch  laws^  or  be  fuppofedat  leaft  to  deiign  fuch. 

Aatothemakingof  any ///rz/j^r  laws,  when  the  public  interefl  and  welfare  re- 
quire themjthat  is  but  repeating  xht  fame  power  m  other  in{lances,which  they  made 
ufe  of  before  in  making  their  firil  laws  :  and  as  to,  altering  or  repealing^  it  is  certain 
the  power  of  making  and  unmaking  here  are  equal.  Befide,  when  men  are  incorpo- 
rated and  live  together  for  their  mutual  good,  this  end  is  to  be  confiderd  at  one  time 
as  much  as  at  another  3  not  only  in  their  firil  conilitution  and  fcttlement. 

W. Thefe  laws  and  determinations  mufl  he  fuch^  as  are  not  inconfiflent  with  natural 
juflice.  For  i.  To  ordain  any  thing  that  interferes  with  truth  is  the  fame  as  to  or- 
dain, that  what  is  true  iliall  ht  faife-,  ox  'u.v^.  which  is  abfurd.  2.  To  pretend 
by  alaw  to  make  that  to  be////?,  which  before  and  in  itfelf  was  unjuf,  is  the 
fame  as  to  ordain  that  which  interferes  with  truth:  becaufe  juflice  is  founded  in 

truth 
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truth  (as  before),  and  every  where  the  fame  *.    Therefore,    3 .  by  a  law  to  enact 
any  thing  which  is  naturally  unjufl  is  to  ena<5t  that  which  is  abfurd  j  that  which  * 
by  kdi,  I.  is  morally  evil  j  and  that  which  is  oppofite  to  thofe  laws,  by  which  ' 
it  is  manifeftly  the  will  of  our  Creator  we  fhould  be  governed''.   And  to  ena61; 
what  is  thus  evil  mufb  be  evil  indeed.     Lajily,   to  eflablifli  injulHce  muft  be  »  - 
utterly  inconfifient  with  the  general  good  and  happinefs  of  any  fociety ;  unlefs 
to  be  unjullly  treated,  pilled,   and  abufed  can  be  happinefs  '^.     And  if  fo,  it  is 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  end  of  fociety  ;  or,  it  is  to  deny  that  to  be  the  end 
of  it,  which  is  the  end  of  it.  ,   

V.  u^  fociety  limited  by  laws  fuppofesmagijlrates,  and  a  fuh  ordination  of  powers :  l 
that  IS,  it  fufpofes  a  government  of  fome  form  or  other.     Bccaufe,  where  men  are  > 
to  a6tby  rules  or  laws  for  the  public  weal,  fome  muft  of  neceflity  be  appointed  r 
to  judge,  when  thofe  laws  are  tranfgreft,  and  how  far  j  to  decide  doubtful  cafes, 
and  the  like  :    there  muft  be  fome  armed  with  authority  to  execute  thofe  judg- 
ments, and  to  punifJj  offenders :  there  muft  be  perfons  chofen  not  only  to  punifh  ''■ 
^nd.  prevent  public  evils,  but  alfo  to  do  many  other  things,  which  will  be  re- 
quired in  advancement  of  the  public  good :  and  then  the  power  of  making  new  > 
lawsy  and  abrogating  or  mending  old  ones,  as  experienee  may  dire6t  or  the  cafe 
at  any  time  require, '  as  alfo  of  providing  prefently  and  legally  for  the  fafety  of 
the  public  in  time  o£  fudden  danger,  muft  be  lodged  fome  where.  ••  •     ,-, 

If  there  are  no  executors  of  the  laws,  the  laws  cannot  be  executed :  and  if  fo, 
they  are  but  a  dead  letter,  and  equal  to  none :  and  if  the  fociety  has  none,  it  is  in- 
deed no  fociety,  or  not  fuch  a  one  as  isthefubje^t  of  this  propofition.    Guardi- 
ans and  executors  of  laws  are  therefore  the  vitals  of  a  fociety,  without  which  ■' 
there  can  he  no  circulation  o£  jui^iice  in  it,  no  care  of  ittaken,  nor  can  it  conti-^  ^•' 
nue.     i\nd  fince  men  can  be  but  in  one  place  at  once,  thei'e  muft  be  numbers  4 
of  thefe  proportionable  to  the  bignefs  and  extent  of  it. 

»  Aiy-otiov  <p-J!rii,   ocKtr/ircv,    s^  TravTct.^^  ty,v  uvtviv   s^h  o'vuuf/jn/'     arTTip    to  ttZ^  >^  hB-a^s  >^  ci  Uipcruii 
y,iit,u.  Ariji.  b  Even  the  Heathens  believed,   that  above  all  human  y.-f)Puyii,a.Ta.  there  were 

'L'jpoij}:ru,  yAiCa,>^n  ^icct  yoy^ifj^^a^  which  mortals  ought  not  to  tranfgrefs  :  »  ycis  ti  yyy  ys  -/.clx^a 
a.:is'  ciii  ^oTB  'Q  TX.VTK..  Soph.     Nee  fi  regnante  Tarqahiio  nulla  erat  Roma  fcriptft,  lex  de  ftufris,  id- 

circonon  comrd legem  fempiternam  Sex.    Tarquinius  vim  LticretU  —  attulit.   Er/tt  enim  ratio  pro- 

fe.la  a  rerum  natura,  ^  ad  recie  faciendum  impellens,  (^  k  delicto  a.'vocans  :  quA  non  turn  deniqi 
incipit  lex  ejfe,  cum  fcripta  cjl,  fed  turn  cum  orta  eft.  Orta  autem  fimul  efi  cum  mente  divina.  Cic. 
c  Si  tanta  pot  eft  as  eft  ftidtorumfententiis  atq;  jujjis,  ut  eorum  faffragiis  rerum  natura  'vertatur ;  cur 
novfanciunt,  ut,  quA  mala  perniciofitq;  fant,  habeantur  pro  bonis,  ac  faint  aribusl  aut  cur,  cum  jus  ex 
injuria  lex  facere  pojjit,  bonmn  eadem  facere  non  poj/it  ex  malo  ?  Cic. 

V  And 
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And  further,  fince  the  concerns  of  a  whole  fociety,  and  fuch  things  as  may  fall 
"within  the  compafs  of  a  ftatute  book,  are  i''^r/^/i;j-,requiring  feveral  forts  and  lizes  of 
abilities^  and  lying  one  above  another  in  nature  3  fince  not  only  private  men  want 
to  be  inJpeEied^  but  even  magi  Urates  and  officers  themfelves,  who  (tho  they  oft  for- 
get it)  are  dill  hut  men  j  and  fince  the  whole  fociety  is  to  be  one^  one  compa6i:  bo- 
dy ;  I  fay,  fince  the  cafe  is  thus,  there  muft  be  men  to  a<5L  in  feveral  elevations  and 
qualities  as  well  zs  place s^  of  which  the  inferior  fort  in  their  feveral  quarters  muft  a£t 
immediately  under  their  refpe6tive  fuperiors  5  and  fo  this  clafs  of  fuperiors  in  their 
feveral  provinces  under  others  above  them  -,  till  at  laft  the  afcent  is  terminated  in 
fome  head^  where  the  legiflative  power  is  depofited,  and  from  whence  fpirits  and 
motion  are  communicated  through  the  whole  body.  An  army  may  as  well  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  well  difciplined,well  provided,  and  well  conduced  without  tixhtv general 
or  officers^  as  a  fociety  without  governors  and  theirfubalternsy  or  ('which  is  the  lame) 
without  fome  firm  of  government,  toanfwer  the  end  of  its  being. 

VI.  ^  man  may  part  imth  fume  of  his  natural  rights^  and  put  himfelf  under  the 
government  of  laws^  and  thofe^  who  in  their  feveral  fiations  are  intrufed  with  the 
execution  of  them^  in  order  to  gain  the  prote^ion  of  them^  and  the  privileges  of  a  re^ 
gular  fociety.  Becaufe  by  this  he  doth  but  exchange  one  thing  for  another, 
which  he  reckons  equivalent^  or  indeed  preferable  by  much  :  and  this  he  may  do 
without  acting  againft  any  truth.  For  the  liberties  and  natural  rights,  which 
he  exchanges,  are  his  oivn^  and  therefore  no  other  man's  property  is  denied  by 
this:  nor  is  the  nature  of  happinefs  denied  to  be  what  it  is,  fince  it  ishappinefe 
which  he  aims  at  in  doing  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  rather  offend  a- 
gainft  truthy  and  deny  happinefs  to  be  what  it  is,  if  he  did  not  do  it  3  efpecial- 
ly  feeing,  that  here  his  own  happinefs  coincides  with  the  general  happinefs  and 
more  convenient  being  of  the  kingdom  or  commonwealth,  where  his  lot  falls, 
ovhis  choice  determins  him  to  live.      ■>—■:"•-,■.■   m    '     :  .'.. 

If  the  queflion  fhould  be  asked,  what  natural  rights  a  man  may  part  with,  or  how 
far  he  may  part  with  them  5  the^^;^^r^/anfwer,  I  think,  may  be  this.  Some  things 
are  ejjential  to  our  being,  and  fome  it  is  not  in  cur  power  to  part  with.  As  to  the 
refty  he  may  depart  from  them  fo  far  as  it  is  confiftent  with  the  end^  for  which  he 
does  this :  not  further,  becaufe  beyond  that  lies  a  contradi61:ion.  A  man  cannot 
give  away  the  natural  right  and  property  he  has  in  any  thing,  in  order  to/r^y^ri?^ 
OY  retain  that  property:  but  hemay  confent  to  contribute /J^r/  of  his  eftate,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  refl^  when  otherwife  it  might  all  be  loft  j  to  take  his  Jhare 
of  danger  in  defence  of  his  country,  rather  than  certainly  perifh,  be  inflaved, 
or  ruind  by  the  conqueft  or  oppreflion  of  it  3  and  the  like. 

VII.^;;^ 
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VII.  Men  may  become  members  of  a  fociety  (i.  e.  do  what  ismentiondinthe  fore" 
going  propofition)  by  giving  their  confent^  either  explicitly^  or  implicitly.  That  a 
man  may  fubje<5t  himfelf  to  laws,  wc  have  Teen.  If  he  does  this,  he  muft  do 
it  either  in  his  own  per/on-,  or  he  muft  do  it  by  Come  proxy,  whom  he  fubftitutes 
in  his  room  to  agree  to  public  laws ;  or  his  confent  muft  be  colledled  only  from 
the  conformity  of  his  carriage,  his  adhering  to  the  fociety,  accepting  the  be- 
nefits of  its  conftitution,  and  acquiefcing  in  the  eftablifhd  methods  and  what 
is  done  by  virtue  of  them.  By  the  twofirfi  ways  he  declares  him^d^  explicitly^ 
and  directly :  nor  can  he  after  that  behave  himfelf  as  if  he  was  no  member  of 
the  fociety,  without  a£ting  as  if  he  had  not  done  what  he  has  done.  And  this 
is  the  cafe  not  only  of  them,  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  firjl  formation 
of  any  government,  but  alfo  of  them,  who  have  in  the  faid  manners  ^  given 
their  confent  to  any  fubfequent  a6ls,  by  which  they  ownd,  confirmed,  and  came 
into  what  their  anceftors  had  done,  or  who  have  by  oaths  put  themfelves  under 
obligations  to  the  pubUc.  By  the  lafl  of  the  three  ways  mentiond  a  man's 
confent  is  given  indeed  implicitly^  and  lefs  directly  j  but  yet  it  is  given,  and  he 
becomes  a  party.  For  fuppofe  him  to  be  born  in  fome  certain  kingdom  or  com- 
monwealth, but  never  to  have  been  party  to  any  law,  never  to  have  taken  any 
€ath  to  the  government,  nor  ever  formally  to  have  ingaged  himfelf  by  any  other 
a5i.  In  this  cafe  he  cannot  methinks  but  have  fome  love  and  fympathy  for  that 
place,  which  afforded  him  the  firft  air  he  drew  5  fome  gratitude  towards  that 
conftitution,  which  protected  his  parents,  while  they  educated  and  provided 
for  him  j  fome  regard  to  thofe  obligations,  under  which  perhaps  they  have  laid 
him,  and  with  which  limitations  as  it  were  they  (or  rather  the  Governor  of 
the  world  by  them)  conveyd  to  him  his  very  life.     ;  ,  ;  i  ,-  ;'  --'•  : 

If  he  inherits  or  takes  any  thing  by  the  laws  of  the  place,  to  which  he  has  no 
indefeafible  right  in  nature,  or  which,  if  he  had  a  natural  right  to  it,  he  could 
not  tell  how  to  get^  or  keep^  without  the  aid  of  laws  and  advantage  of  fociety  ; 
then,  when  he  takes  this  inheritance,   or  whatever  it  is,    with  it  he  takes  and 

owns  the  laws  which  give  it  him.         ^^,  ,  v-    .   ..,-:,::^  ;.j   :  -;;.  i;/v  d.  .;:HiT-.^^ 
Indeed  fince  xhtfecurity  he  has  from  the  laws  of  the  country  in  rerpc6tofhis 
perfon,  and  rights,   whatever  they  either  are,  or  may  happen  to  be  hereafter, 
is  the  general  equivalent  for  his  fubmijji on  to  them,  he  cannot  accept  /Z'<^/ with-: 
out  being  obliged  in  equity  to  pay  ^/j/j-. 

■' a  In  perfon/ or  by  proxy,  ■  '      '":;_      :  -,■,.'/'..„>.■-,.,:-.■>:;.■.,-:'■;-,  \ 
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Nay,  laflly,  his  very  continuing  and  fettling  in  any  place  {hews,  that  either  he 
Tikes  the  conftitution,  or  Ukes  it  better  than  any  other,  or  at  leaft  thinks  it  bet- 
ter in  his  circumftances  to  conform  to  it  than  to  feek  any  other :  that  is,  he  con- 
fents  to  be  comprehended  in  it  3. 

VIII.  l^Fhen  a  man  is  become  a  member  of  a fuciety^  if  be -would  behave  himfelf 
according  to  truth^  he  ought  to  do  thefe  things :  viz.  to  confider/'r(?/»fr/;'  as  founded 
not  only  in  nature^  but  alfo  in  lavj  j  and  men's  titles  to  what  they  have,  as 
ftrengthend  by  that,  and  even  by  his  own  concefjion  and  covenants ,  and  therefore  by 
fo  much  the  more  inviolable  and  facred :  inftead  of  taking  fuch  meafures  to  do  him- 
felf right,  when  he  is  molefted,  or  injured,  as  his  own  prudence  might  fuggefl  in 
a  Hate  of  nature,  to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  ways  as  are  with  his  own  confent  markt 
out  for  him:  and,  in  a  word,  to  behave  himfelf  according  to  his  fubordination  or 
place  in  the  community,  and  to  obferve  the  laws  of  it.  For  it  is  containd  in  the 
idea  of  a  law,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  obferved :  and  therefore  he,  who  is  a  party  to 
any  laws,  or  profefles  himfelf  member  of  a  focicty  formed  upon  laws,  cannot 
willingly  tranfgrefs  thofelaws  without  denying  laws  lobe  what  theyare^  or  him- 
felf to  be  what  heisfuppofed  or  profefles  him^eli to  be :  and  indeed  without  con- 
tradicting all  or  moll  of  thofe  truths  containd  in  the  foregoing  propofitions. 

IX.  In  refpedt  of  thofe  things^  which  the  laws  of  the  place  take  no  cognizance  of^ 
sr  when  if  they  do  take  cognizance  of  them^  the  benefit  of  thofe  laws  cannot  be  had 
(lor  fo  it  may  fonietimes  happen.  I  fay,  in  refpe6t  of  fuch  things)5  be  who  is  a 
member  of  a  focicty  in  other  refpe^s  retains  his  natural  liberty  ^  is  fill  as  it  were  in 
a  fate  of  nature^  and  mufi  endeavour  to  aci  according  to  truth  and  his  be  ft  prudence. 
For  in  the  former  cafe  there  is  nothing  to  limit  him,  by  the  fuppofition,  but 
truth  and  nature.  And  in  the  other  it  is  the  fame  as  if  thei'e  was  nothing}  fince 
in  effect  there  is  no  law,  where  no  effedt  or  benefit  from  it  is  to  be  had.  As,  for 
example,  if  a  man  Ihould  be  attacked  by  thieves  or  murderers,  and  has  no  op- 
portunity  or  power  to  call  the  proper  magiibate  or  officer  to  his  afliflance. 

There  is  a  third  cafe,  which  perhaps  may  demand  admiflion  here :  and  that 
is,  when  laws  are  plainly  contrary  to  truth  and  natural  juftice.  For  tho  they 
may  pafs  the  ufual  forms,  and  be  ftyled  laws  3  yet,  fince  no  fuch  law  can  abro- 
gate that  law  of  nature  and  reafon,  to  which  the  Author  of  our  being  hath 
iiibjeded  us,  or  make  falihood  to  be  truth  >  and  two  inconfiflent  laws  cannot 

a  ^Imo  i^ays,  when  any  man  has  feea  our  form  of  government,  ^?.  and  remains  nnder  it,  i'^%  (p»- 
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both  oblige,  or  fubfift  together}  one  of  them  mult  give  way :  and  it  is  eafy  to 
diicern,  which  ought  to  do  it  ^ 

-  There  remains  one  truth  more  to  be  annexed  here,  which  may  be  contra- 
di6ted  by  the  practices  and  pretences  of  Enthufiafls  ^. 

.•  X.  ^he  focieties  intended  in  this  Je^ion^  fiich  as  kingdoms  and  commomvealthsj 
may  defend  themfehes  againji  other  nations :  or,  war  may  lavofully  be  waged  in  de- 
fence and  forthefecurity  of  a  fociety^  its  members  and  territories^  or  for  reparation  of 
injuries.  For  if  one  man  may  inaftate  of  nature  have  a  right  to  defend  hniifelf, 
(fee  fe6t.  VI.  prop.  VII  J,  tixo  may,  or  three^  and  fo  on.  Nay,  perhaps  two 
may  have  a  double  right,  three  a  threefold  right,  ^c.  At  leafc,  if  the  right 
be  not  greater^  the  concern  is  greater :  and  there  will  be  more  reafon,  that  two, 
or  three,  or  more  fhould  be  faved^  than  one  only ;  and  therefore  that  two,  or 
three,  or  more  fhould  defend  themfelves,  than  that  one  fhould.  And  if  this 
may  be  done  by  men  in  a  Hate  of  nature,  it  may  be  done  by  them  when  con- 
federated among  themfelves  :  becaufe  with  refpe6t  to  other  nations  they  are 
ilill  in  that  Jiate.  I  mean,  fo  far  as  they  have  not  limited  themfelves  by  leagues 
^nd  alliances.  ".'  •     - 

Belide,  if  a  man  may  defend  himfelf,  he  may  defend  himfelf  by  what  methods 
he  thinks  moft  proper^  provided  he  trefpaffes  againft  no  truth  j  and  therefore, 
by  getting  the  aid  and  alliftance  of  others.  Now  when  war  is  levied  in  defence 
of  the  public,  and  the  people  in  general,  the  thing  may  be  confiderd  as  if  e'uery 
particular  man  was  defending  himfelf  with  the  afliftance  of  all  the  refl^  and  fo 
be  turned  into  the  fame  cafe  with  that  of  ^Jingle  man, 
■  In  truth  the  condition  of  a  nation  feems  to  be  much  the  fame  with  that  of  a 
fingle perfon  when  there  is  no  law,  or  no  benefit  of  law,  to  be  had :  and  what  one 
man  may  do  to  another  in  that pofition^m-XY  htdont  by  one  nation  or  politic  body 
with  refpe6l  to  another :  and  perhaps  by  this  rule,  regard  being  had  to  what  has 
been  deliverd  infe6t.  VI.  thejujlice  of  foreign  wars  may  be  not  untruly  eftimated. 

Mutual  defence  is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  fociety,  if  not  the  greateft,  and  in  a 
particular  and  eminent  manner  involves  in  it  defence  ■aig'xini^: foreign  enemies.  And 
whoever  fignahzes  himfelf,  when  there  is  occafion  for  his  fervice,  merits  the  grate- 
ful acknowledgements  and  celebrations  of  his  country-men :  fo  far  at  leall  as  he 
acts  generoufly  and  with  a  public  fpirit^  and  not  in  purfuance  only  o£ private  views. 

»  lllud  ftuitijfimum,  exiftimare  omnia  jufta  ejje,  qu&fchafnt  in  populorum  infiitutis,  (tut  legihHs  .— 
Si  populorum  juffs,  fi  principy.r/^  decretis,  fife-ntentiisjudicHm,jHr(t  conftituerentHr,  jus  ejjet  latrocinari ; 
jus,  adulter  are :  jus,  t  eft  amenta  falfafuppontre,  fi  h^c  Jnffragiis  aut  fckis  multitMdinis  proharentur,  Cic» 
^  M^icheans  of  old,  and  fbme  moderns-, 

As 


^ 
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As  to  thofe  wars^  which  are  undertaken  by  men  out  of  ambition  %  merely  to 
inlargc  empire,  or  to  Ihew  the  world,  how  terrible  they  are,  how  many  men 
they  are  able  to  flay,  how  many  Haves  to  make  •'j  how  many  families  to  drive 
from  their  peaceful  habitations,  and,  in  fhort,  how  much  mifchief  and  mifery 
they  are  able  to  bring  upon  mankind  j  thefe  are  founded  upon  falfe  notions  of 
gloiy :  imbeUiJhd  indeed  by  fervile  wits  and  mifplaced  eloquence,  but  condemned 
by  all  true  philofophy  and  religion. 


Sect.  VIII.  Truths  concerning  Families  and 

Relations, 


T 


HIS  fection  ihall  begin  as  relation  itfelf  does,  with  marriage. 


I.  I'he  end  of  marriage  is  the  propagation  of  mankind^  and  joint  happinefs  of  the 
couple  intermarrying^  taken  together  j  or  the  latter  by  itfelf^.  The  difference  of  the 
feiies-^  with  the  Itrong  inclination  they  have  each  to  the  injoyment  of  the  o- 
ther*^,  is  plainly  ordaind  by  the  author  of  nature  for  the  continuance  of  the  y/)^- 
cies.^  which  without  that  muil  be  foon  cxtinguifhd.  And  tho  people,  when 
they  marry,  may  have  many  times  not  fo  much  the  increafe  of  their  family 
in  their  dcfign  or  wiflies,  as  the  gratification  of  an  importunate  appetite  j  yet 
fince  nature  excites  the  appetite,  and  that  tends  to  this  end,  nature  (or  rather 
its  great  Author^  may  be  laid  to  make  this  an  end  of  the  marriage,  tho  the 
hridegroom  and  bride  themfelves  do  not.  . 

^  Like  thofe  particularly  of  y.  C&frr:  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that,  animadversd  Hpud  HercuUs 
templum  mapj't  Alexandri  imagine,  ingemuit ,  quaji  pertdfus  ig?7aziam  fuam,  quod  nihil  dum  a  ft  me- 
morahile  acfum  ejpst  in  &tate  qua  jam  Alexander  orbem  ternirum  fui>egijfet.  Suet.  ^  Some 
go  to  war  «y5-;7sp  sVt  B-y,^ciy  (c"  x.i.u.'ir/i<rMy  oiv^^ca^uv.  Flut.  Not  out  of  neceffity,  and  in  order  to 
peace  y  which  is  the  true  end  of  war.  UoXiiJj'i^iv,  Irx  lipmv  kyafA/iv,  Arift.  ha  helhtm  fufcipiatitr,  ut 
nihil  alind  c^tikm  pax  qudijita  videatur.  Cic.  '^  C<  uyS-^aTra  i  p^csy  t^  r£x.ve;roii«5  X'^'^^v  o-wot- 
x^Tiv,  cc>^-6i  «  T  £('5  Toy  /3(o^,  zPi,  Arift.  •*  'AvJpi  t^j  lyvyaiKi  (ptXicc  *»>;£?  xocroc  (putnv  vTrAfi- 
%iv»-   eivB'^ii'7^®^  rp  TjJ   (puj-ii  (Tvva'vcci-tKov  p2,^6v  h  TtoXiTiKov.  id.      '^5  "^p  k   f/.ayvnTiz  AiS-(|v 

S.  Bit/,  ^ 

■".  ■•■     '  :..■    "  ■■•  '■  .   '::  ■■ .-;  :'.^-      ^         And 
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And  then  as  to  that  other  thing,  which  either  accompanies  the  aforcfiiid 
end  of  marriage,  or  is  (-xs  in  many  cafes  it  can  only  be)  the  end  itfelf^^  the 
joint  happinefs  of  the  conjuges^  no  body  can  be  fuppofcd  to  marry  in  order 
and  on  fet  purpofe  to  make  him  or  herfelf  unhappy :  no  nor  without  a  pre- 
fumption  of  being  more  happy.  For  without  an  apprehendon  of  fome  degree  of 
happinefs  to  accrue,  or  what  prefents  itfelf  to  the  imagination  as  fuch,  and  is 
taken  for  fuch,  what  can  induce  people  to  alter  their  condition  ?  Something 
there  mull:  be,  by  which  (however  things  prove  upon  trialj  they  think  to  better  it. 
And  indeed  if  their  cir  cum  fiances  are  fuch,  as  may  inable  them  to  maintain  a  fa- 
mily, and  provide  for  children,  without  difficulties  and  an  over-burden  of  cares, 
and  if  they  in  good  earnefi:  refolve  to  behave  themifelves  as  they  ought,  and  recipro- 
cally to  be  helpful  and  loving  each  to  other,  much  comfort  and  happinefs  ''  may 
juftly  be  expected  from  this  intimate  union '^,  the  interchange  of  affections,  and  a 
confpiration  of  all  their  counfels  and  m.eafures  '^^  the  qualities  and  abilities  of  the- 
one  fex  being  fitted  and  as  it  were  tallying  to  the  wants  of  the  other.  For  to 
pafs  over  in  filence  thofe  joys,  which  are  trueil  when  mofl  conceald  ^,  many  things 
there  are,  which  may  be  ufeful,  perhaps  neceflary  to  the  mafi^  and  yet  require  the 
dehcater  hand  or  nicer  management  and  genius  of  the  woman  ^:  undCo^'viciJ^my. 

a  That  fure  is  a  hard  law  in  P/'/T/o,  which  injoins  oi7ri;i(^i^  uf^^xq  B-'^Xsi'y.^  7Ta:a-'/!<;,  ov  i^  y^i /sovXoiro  uv- 
vol  (puaS^  TO  a-z-x^iv.  That  mentiond  in  5'.  Hhared.  fays  otherwise:  ^l^il  IflJiy  Cin:^^  tZ3^''pb  y"D 
1D1  ni^iy^  inWi^^WD.  Many  opinions  are  taken,  up  upon  flight  reafbns.  When  Ocellus  Lucanus 
fays,  'Aurst?  raJ?  ^wkiJuiic,  (c"  raj  If^yoLtu,,  j^  tcc,  o^i^m;  tu<;  tt^c^  rvy  yj-.'^iv  Itto  B-i^  h^of/jivxc,  c(,''^i>u7!0i(i^ 
ix^Vi^or^c,  mKot.  h^l>(3^  c-vyj^i^riKtyy  u./i\''ci.rnc,iiqr'ov  uil pf^eoysv  ^i(iyj6v'ii<;  t5  yivaq,  how  doth  he  know  that 
they  were  not  given  for  both  thefe  ends,  in  a  regular  way  ?  And  fo  when  Clemens  Alex.  Ihews  his  zeali 

againft  t«5  «>c.«^Si'5  o-^roea:?,  ti-.v  ti^Ic,  rue,  s'yjcua;?  of/jiXiav,  (^c.  adding,  -^iM  -fi  ii^owi,  x-kv  cv  ycif/jM  ;r«&.- 
ex?^ri^^n,  7rci^x'jo[jjc<;  i'Ti,  x>-.  he  does  this  becauie  o  Mttrwi;  ^.ttw/h  rZv  2yx.vuv  tb?  ky^fcii ;  and  then 
cites  a  text  to  prove  this,  which  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  nor  I  believe  any  where  to  be  found  -. 
Oux.  %h<roi.i  r  Auiyoiy,  i^i  ivt  tlccivav.  {^uem  interpretem  fecutus  fit  Clemens  nefcio.  Gent.Her-v.)  Cer- 
tainly the  Jews  underftand  their  lawgiver  otherwife.  See  how  that  n3iy  mentiond  in  the  law  is  ex- 
plaind  hy  Maim,  in  hilk.  ijli.  Nor  are  the  fuffrages  of  Chriftians  wanting.  Beus,  cum  cAteras  ani-- 
mantes,  fufcepo  fcetu,  maribus  repugnare  voluijjet ,  foUm  omnium  mulierem  patientem  liri  fecit  j—'tie 
feminis  repugnantibus,  libido  cogent  liros  aliud  appetere,  &c.  that  is,  that  the  man  and  wife  might  be 
kept  infeparably  together.  Lacf.         ^  Ka:«  to  y^^^triyjov  suca  s'ox.i'i',     -^  to  v,^)j  cm  tuvt-^  t?j  (pixU.  Arifi, 

^iTl'ci  Ti/jYiparcc — £<?  rciVTcy  cift/jornrxi.  fh.  J.  **  True  love  is  to  be  found  in  marriage,  or  no 

where.     Vloct/i  ^  ^iAii-t  ssc  £;r(V«res(,   Uri!  ir^i'osixivn  f/jom.    S.  Chryf.    I    JDIDQ  Sbm  nbUD  nri''"°iy 
a  homely,  but  true  faying  of  a  Jereifrj  commentator.  ^  ^lod  facers  turpe  non  efl  modi  occulte , 

id  dicere  obfc&num  eft.  Cic.  ^  'E^v   ^    'f  x-o<ri/^ix  y^  tTruncyc,  i  ^cvoy  ti«v  Xtts   r?5   aoiyMvU^  Troc^ayutj- 

S-iXv  TTci^ihi  TM  ikvhfl,  «».«   y^  ZM  Tcr;  k'^oic,  &7rKG-i  Ttiyhru  TYii  if'Vt'k  pci^mv  iTfihi^iTcii)  icA,    S.  Chryf. 
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tlie  woman  c^nnothnt  want  many  things,  which  require  the  more  robufl  and  ac- 
tive powers  or  greater  capacity  of  thtman^.  Thus,  in  lower  Hfe,  whilft  the 
wlicel,  the  needle,  i^c.  imploy  her^  the  plough  or  fome  trade  perhaps  demands 
the  mufcles  and  hardinefs  of  ^//» ;  and,  more  generally,  i^  Jlje  inlpects  domeftic 
affairs,  and  takes  care,  that  every  thing  be  provided  regularly,  fpent  frugally, 
and  injoyd  with  neatnefs  and  advantage,  he  is  bufied  in  that  profellion,  or  the 
overfightand  improvement  of  that  eftate,  which  muft  fuftain  the  charge  of  all 
this  >  he  preiides,  and  directs  in  matters  of  greater  moment ;  preferves  order 
in  the  family  by  a  gentle  and  prudent  government,  ^c  ''. 

As  then  I  founded  the  greater  focieties  of  men  upon  the  mutual  convenience, 
which  attends  their  living  regularly  together  j  fo  may  I  found  this  lefs^  hutjlric- 
ter  alliance  between  the  man  and  the  woman  in  their  joint- happinefs  ^.  Nature 
has  a  further  aim^  the  prefervation  of  the  kind. 

II.  T'hat  marriages  are  made  byfomefolcmn  contra^^  'vovjjOr  oath  (andihe/e  perhaps 
attended  vjith  fome  pledge^  ornuptial  rites) '^»  by  which  the  parties  mutually  ingageto 

liiii 

Arlfi.  ^  See  the  converfation  between   Ifchomathus  and  his  wifj  in  Xenophon.  <=  Tho 

Fhto  (like  moft  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Rotnans)  among  many  Tjery  fine  things  hath  now  and  then  fome 
that  are  weak,  and  even  abfurd  3  yet  I  cannot  think,  that  by  his  community  of  women  he  meant  any 
thing  like  that,  which  is  faid,  ap.  Athen.  to  have  been  pra£tifed  7:0.^0.  TvpftjuoT^  s»ro7T&>i  Tfv<p/,(rcf,(riv  i 
or  that  his  thought  could  be  fo  grofs,  as  Lctctmtius  rcprefents  it  :  Set  icet  ut  ad  eandem  mulierem 
midtt  viri,  ta?jquam  canes,  confiuerent.  For  thus,  property  being  t^kcn  out  of  the  world,  a  great  part 
of  virtue  is  extinguiflid,  and  all  induftry  and  improvements  are  at  an  end.  And  befide  that,  many 
of  the  moft  fubftantial  comforts  and  innocent  delights  of  this  life  are  deftroyd  at  once.    Siomnes  om- 

mura  fuerint   ^■mariti,  ^  patres,  ^^uxores,  ^  liber't,  qua  ijia  confufo  generis  humani eft? ^uii 

aut  "vir  mulierem,  aut  mtdier  "j'trum  diligit,  nifi  habitaverint  femper  una  ?  n\fi  dexotet  mens,  ^  fer- 
njdta  invicem  fides  indiiiduam  fecerit  ca,ritatem,  &c.  Id.  However  it  muft  be  confefr,  that  Flato  has 
advanced  more  than  was  confiftent  with  his  own  gravity,  or  with  nature.  The  beft  cxcufe  to  be 
made  for  him,  that  I  know  of,  is  that  in  Athenaus,  ^'LaKu  0  V\>ATm  p»  tcX:,  io-iv  kv^^a^.i;  yc^'lJ-at 
■7-^5  voyj^i,  k>isoc  TcT?  utt'  oiVTi^  h(x,7.Xa.f\oihvia'.^  :  or  perhaps  to  fay,  that  he  was  fo  intent  upon 
ftren^thening  and  defending  his  common- wealth,  th^t  he  forgot,  if  men  mull  live  after  his  manner, 
there  would  be  little  in  it  tcorth  defending.  After  all,  his  meaning  to  me  is  not  perfedly  clear. 
d  Every  one  knows  how  marriages  were  made  among  the  Romans,  confarreatione,  coemptione,  ufu  : 
of  which  ways  the  two  former  were  attended  with  many  ceremonies  :  and  the  legit ima  tabelU  or 
at  leafl:  confent  of  friends  (which  could  noc  be  given  without  iome  folemnityj  preceded  all,  aufpicia 
were  ufually  taken,  public  notaries  and  witneffes  alTiibed,  e^r.  Among  the  Greeks  m^n  and  wonien 
wereefp-oufedby  mutual  promifes  of  iidelity  :  befide  which  there  were  witncllcs;  and  dotal  writings 
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live  together  in  Uve^  and  to  he  faithful^  ^IFJ^^^K'i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^t  ^^^^  ^^  other^  in  all 
circumjidrnces  of  health  and  fortune^  till  death  parts  them  %  I  take  for  granted. 
For  all  nations  have  fome  form  or  other  upon  thefe  occafions  :  and  even  pri- 
Tate  contra6ls  cannot  be  made  without  fome  words  in  Vv^hich  they  are  containd, 
nor  perhaps  without  fome  kind  of  fignificant,  tho  private,  ceremony  between 
the  lovers  ^  which  lofe  nothing  of  force  with  refpe6i:  to  them  by  their  being 
both  parties  and  witneffes  themfelves.  Something  mull  pafs  between  them^ 
that  is  declarative  of  their  intentions,  exprejfes  their  vows,  and  binds  them  each 
to  the  other.  There  is  no  coming  together  after  the  manner  of  man  and  wife 
upon  any  other  foot.  ;;•..,  i-.;  "i-  ")■!.;■;  /'-i  .;•*:'  -.n  ^ 

III.  That  intimate  union^  hy  which  the  conjuges  become  pojfeft  each  of  the  other^s 
per/on '',  the  mixture  of  their  fortunes  ^^  and  the  joint-relation  they  have  to  their  chil- 
dren \  all  firengthen  the  bonds  and  obligations  of  matrimony.  By  every  a6l  done 
in  purfuance  of  a  covenant,  fuchas  the  matrimonial  is,  that  covenant  is  ownd^ 
ratified, -  and  as  it  were  made  de  integro,  and  repeted.  .-  ,  .  .r  -:..,,   ■ 

PoJ/eJ/ion  is  certainly  moi'e  than  nothing.  When  this  therefore  is  added  to  a 
former  title,  the  title  mull  needs  be  corroborated. 

When  two  perfons  throw  their  allinto  one  ftock  ^s  joint -traders  for  life^  nei- 
ther of  them  can  confidently  with  truth  and  honefty  take  his  fhare  out  and  be 
gone  (i.  e.  dilTolve  the  partnerihip)  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other  3  and 
fometimes  it  may  not  be  eafy,  perhaps  poilible,  to  do  it  at  all.  Each  therefore 
is  even  by  this  bound,  and  becomes  obnoxious  to  the  other. 

And  as  to  the  prefent  cafe,  if  the  marriage  to  be  not  altogether  unfruitful,  fince 
both  the  parents  are  immediately  related  to  the  fame  child,  that  child  is  the  medium  of 
a  fixt,  unalterable  relation  between  them.  For,  being  both  of  the  fame  bloodwith. 

(7rpoiK'M((y,  at  the  wedding,  facrifices  to  Diatia  and  other  deities,  and  the  yxf/j'/jXioi  Iv^u,) ;  and  after 
-  that,  perhaps  the  being  (hut  up  together,  eating  the  Kv^aviov,  a  formal  A*V*5  ^^viji,  <^c.  The  pwnp 
of  rhe  ^ew^  have  been  performed  ^033,  or  "ll2\yi2,  or  n^i''H3:  the  ceremonies  accompanying  which 
may  be  feen  particularly  in  Shulhh.  ar.  witli  the  additions  ofR.  Mo.  Iferles  {Eben  ez.)  And  (topafg 
by  other  nations)  the  form  of  Iblemnization  of  matrimony,  and  the  manner,  in  which  perfons  mar- 
ried give  their  iroth  each  to  other  among  us,  are  extant  in  our  public  offices :  where  they  may 
be  feen  by  flich,  as  feem  to  have  forgot  what  they  are.     ..■      .=    .     '  a  Connubio  finbili.   Virg, 

b  'oi  vii'in  nm  2>in>  Jsibi — lu^n  nmpn  b^npiDi  nrn  ^iin"'^  t\^  nD~iTjD-i  nns^  -^lynbrm. 

In  KbJI).  khokm.  <=   Awtj}  ^pvifAjoc,roJv   y.oiVMv.cc  Trscrrviy-i   yjuXi^a  rci^  ya^jt/^a-iv,  ik;  f/,tcci> 

B-Jii,  y^  yy-iiiy  ci&cT^ioy,.  Tint.  <*  Zi7j''£o-/A©-  rk  nKva  ^o>ti7  iivea,  Arijh 

■     ■      ,  X  '  the 
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the  child  %  they  themfelves  come  to  be  of  the  fame  blood:  and  fo  thxi  relation 
which  at  iirft  was  only  moral  and  legal,  becomes  natural',  a  relation  in  nature, 
which  can  never  ceale,  or  be  difannulled.     It  follows  now  that, 

IV.  Marrying^  when  there  is  little  or  nofrofpeU  of  true  happinefs  from  the  match  ^, 
and  efpecially  if  there  are  plain  prefages  of  unhappinefs  -,  after  marriage  adultery  -, 
all  kinds  of  infidelity  5  transferring  that  affeSlion^  which  e'uen  under  the  decays  of 
nature  ought  to  preferve  its  vigor  ^  and  never  to  degenerate  (at  luorfl)  but  into  a  friend" 
Jhip  of  a  fuperior  kind  ^,  and  the  like^  are  all  wrong  '^  Becaufe  the  firfi  of  thefe 
is  belying  ones  own  fenfe  of  things,  and  has  an  air  ofdijlra^ion  -,  or  however  it  is 
to  a<i  as  if  that  was  the  leajl  and  moll  trifling  of  all  tranfa61:ions  in  Hfe,  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  great  eft  and  moft  delicate.  And  to  offend  in  any  of  the  0- 
iher  ways  is  to  behave,  as  if  the  end  of  marriage  was  not  what  it  is  5  as  if  no 
Such  league  had  been  made  between  the  perfons  married,  as  has  been  made,  a&w 
ally^  ^ndfolemnlyy  and  is  HiW  fubffting  between  them  j  as  if  they  were  not pof- 
feft  each  of  the  others  their  fortunes  not  interwoven  >  nor  their  children  fo  e- 
qually  related  to  them,  as  they  are  5  and  therefore  the  misbehaviour,  being  re- 
pugnant to  truth^  is  a  lin  againft  it,  and  the  mighty  Patron  of  it. 

If  the  moft  exprefs  ^nd  folemn  contrails,  upon  which  perfons,  when  they  mar- 
ry, do  fo  far  depend,  as  in  confidence  of  their  being  religioufty  obferved  to  alter  quite- 
their  condition,  begin  a  new  thredo^Me^  and  rifque  all  their  fortune  and  happi- 
nefs :  I  fay,,  if  fuch  facred  compa6ts  as  thefe  are  allawd  to  be  broken,  there  is  an 
end  of  ^\  faith  5  the  obligation  of  oaths  (not  more  binding  than  marriage  vows) 
ceafes  -y  no  juft ice  can  be  adminiflerd  5  and  then  what  a  direful  influence  mufi  this^ 
have  upon  the  affairs  of  mankind  upon  that^  and  other  accoimts  ^  ? 

»  In  rtfpeft  <^  which  that  in  Vlutstrch  particularly  is  true,  'H  «pJor<?  fjoC-^/ma-i  2^  t-  cruf/ijUTm  jJ/aS?, 

adokfcentulo  quodam  confultus,  uxorem  duceret,  an  fe  omni  matrimonio  ab^ineret,  refpomUt,    Utrum 
sorum  fecijfit,  (tSiurum  poenitentiam.    Hk  te,  inqtut,  foUtudo,  hk  orbitas,  hk  generis  interhus,  hie  h&— 
res  alienus  excipiet:  illic perpetaafolkitudo   contextus  querelarum, — incertus  Uberorum  eventus.  Val.Mo,. 
c  Xpovai  (rv)ir}B'iici'i   ovTiKna-YiC,  Ticc^®^  omrB-unTKi  ttm  Xoy^rf/jw   to  ^(Xhv   k^  to    x-^xTCa.t  iTnTimf^oi,    "Slut, 

^  It  is  vifible  that  polygamy.,  pellicate,  8cc.  muft  be  included  here.  They  are  not  only  inconfiftent 
with  our  forms  and  the  very  Utter  of  the  marriage-contra£t,  but  with  theejjeace  of  marriage,  whicfi- 
lies  in  fuch  a  union  and  love  as  can  only  be  between  two.  Arijlotle  doth  not  allow  there  can  be 
even  perfeft-/r;>»<//??/<>  between  more  than  two:  much  lels  therefore,  perfeft/<)^■e.  Ylo^s^oic,  iTvxt  ipi'— 
Aov,  xstrot  TKV  TiXiixv  (piXiXv^  chc  cva'i^i^,  axr^is  js*'],'  e|Sy  ttoX^uv  etjAoi..  Eth.  ''£5"<  ^  (^i'a^  os^(^  uv- 
t'oc,.    Ibid.  ^  TAcundci'VulpA  fA€Hlei  nuptias  Trirnum  inqHln(ivere,  ^ genus,  (^  domes.    HaS:. 

JQnte  dsrivftta  clades  In  putriara,  popnlnrnqHe  flpixit .  Hor. . 

Alloimnce^. 
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Allowance^  by  fed.  IV.  ought  to  be  made  for  inabilities,  and  involuntary  fail- 
ings. A  perfon's  age,  health,  eftate,  or  other  circumflances  may  be  fuch,  and  with- 
out any /^^/z",  that  he  or  flie  cannot  do  what  they  would  j  or  perhaps  inllead  of 
that  one  of  them  may  come  to  want  the  pity  and  a£iflance  of  the  other.  In  this 
cafe  (which  requires  the  philofophy  and  fubmilTion  proper  in  affli61:ionsj  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  one  not  only  to  bear  with,  but  alfo  to  comfort,  and  do  what  may  be 
done  for  the  other.  This  is  part  of  the  happinefs  propofed^  which  confifts  not 
only  in  poftti-ve  pleafures,  but  alfo  in  lejfening  pains  and  wants  5  whilft  the  pair 
have  each  in  the  other  a  refuge  at  hand.  .  •; ,.  ,  ■.,. ,  .,  ■ 

N.  I  have  deftgnedly  forborn  to  mention  that  authority  of  a  husband  over  his 
wife,  which  is  ufually  given  to  him,  not  only  by  private  writers,  but  even  by 
laws  3  becaufe  I  think  it  has  been  carried  much  too  high.  I  would  have  them  live 
fo  far  upon  the  level,  as  (^according  to  my  conftant  leflbnj  to  be  governd  both  by 
reafon  ^.  If  the  marl's  reafon  be  ilronger,  or  his  knowledge  and  experience 
greater  (as  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  bej,  the  woman  will  be  obliged  upon  that 
fcore  to  pay  a  deference,  and  fubmit  to  him  ''.  •  -  -     •       '- 

Having  now  confiderd  the  man  and  woman  between  themfclves,  I  proceed  in 
the  order  of  nature  to  confider  them  as  parents  j  and  to  fee  (in  a  few  propoliti- 
ons  following)  how  things  will  be  carried  between  them  und  their  children,  as  alfo 
between  other  relations,  coming  at  firft  from  the  fame  bed,  if  truth  and  matters 
of  fa6l  (to  be  named,where  the  argument  fliall  call  for  them)  are  not  denied. 

V.  Parents  ought  to  educate  their  children,  take  the  bejl  care  of  them  they  can, 
endeavour  to  provide  for  them,  and  be  always  ready  to  afjifl  them.  Becaufe  other- 
wife  they  do  not  carry  themfelves  towards  their  children  as  being  what  they 
are,  children  and  theirs :  they  do  not  do  what  they  would  defire  to  have  done 
to  themfelves,  were  they  again  to  pafs  through  that  feeble  and  tender  Ifate  j  or 
perhaps  what  has  been  done  to  them  ^ :  and  befide,  they  tranfgrefs  the  law  efta- 
blifhd  by  nature  for  the  prefervation  of  the  race,  which,  as  things  are,  could 
not  without  a  parental  care  and  affe(5tion  be  continued  -,  a  law,  which  is  in  force 
among  all  the  other  tribes  of  animals,   fo  far  as  there  is  occafion  for  it.  , 


(c  (rvyj7ri<p-jK-iT»  r^  iwotsc.  flut.    (A  fentence,  which  deferves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.)  "'Ojtk 

c-y  r«(®-,  iyu  Tciicf — oTra  tru  yu'^iB",  y^  ciiy,oi\cr7roT'/)<;,  ^  lyu  v-vsiu,  (^  my,oh(r7:oivci.  jip.  eund-  ^  Kciic£ 

(ptj<nv  ol  cifpivig  i  fXicvov  cv  rote,  ci'jB-fnoTTon;,  dx^a  x^  cv  rB?;  «^Ai(?  ^aotj  ufp^^irt.  Plato  at.  Diog.  L. 
c  UcXvTrXiB-^aq  ^i  a-a  yf(«5  Asiyw.  ttut^cc,  <yb  raZr  id'i^ufXiIi/j  Tra^a.  Eur,  ParetttCS  105  dlendo  nepo- 
mm  mariemlomm  debito  (fi  qitis  eft  pudor)  alUga-verHnt.  V.  M. 

X  i    ..  "  Not 
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Not  to  do  what  is  here  required,  is  not  hrely  to  a6b  againffc  truth  and  nature, 
not  only  fuch  an  omiflion  as  is  mentiond  infe^b.  I.  pr.  V.  but  a  heinous  inflance  of 
cruelty.  If  any  one  can  deny  this,  let  him  better  confider  the  cafe  of  an  infanh 
negleded,  helplefs,  and  having  nothing  fo  much  as  to  foHcite  for  him,  but  his  cries 
and  (that  which  will  do  but  little  in  this  world)  fiis  innocence :  let  him  think  what 
it  would  be  to  turn  a  child^  tho  a  little  grown  up,  out  of  doors,  deftitute  of  every 
thing,  not  knowing  w^hither  to  fly  %  or  what  to  do  j  and  whether  it  is  not 
the  lame  thing,  if  he  be  left  to  be  turned  out  by  any  body  elfe  hereafter^  or  (in 
general^  to  conflitb  with  want  and  mifery :  let  him  refle6l  a  while  upon  the 
circumftances  of  poor  orphans  ^  left  unprovided  for,  to  be  abufed  by  every 
bociy  *^,  &c.  and  then  let  him  fay, -whether  it  is  poffible  for  a  parent  to  be  fo 
void  of  bowels,  as  not  to  be  moved  with  thefe  conliderations  >  or  what  f/'i//:'^^ 
he  deferves,  if  he  is  not.  If  any  of  them  who  havie  been  thus  abandond,  and 
turned  adrift,  have  done  well,  thofe  inllances  ought  to  be  placed  ^mong  parti- 
cular providences  :  as  when  a  velTel  at  fea,  without  pilot  or  failor^  happens  to 
be  blown  into  the  port.  .  ;      . 

Not  only  the  care,  but  the  e-^r/jy  f.«r^  of  parents  is  i^equired,  left  death  ihould 
prevent  them ;  death,  which  skips  none,  and  furprifes  many.  Not  to  remem- 
ber this,  and  a6t  accordingly,  is  in  practice  to  contradi6b  one  of  the  moft  cer-"' 
tain  ^ndi  obvious  oi  2\\  txxxlhs. 

VI.  In  order  to  the  good  of  children,  their  education,  ^c.  there  mufl  he  form 
authority  aver  them  lodged  by  nature  in  ths  parents :  I  mean,  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
is  fuch,  as  necejfarily  requires  there  pould  be  in  the  parents  an  authority  over  their 
children  in  order  to  their  good,  At  firfi  if  fome  body  did  not  nurfe,  feed,  clothe,, 
and  take  care  oi  children,  the  interval  between  their  firft  and  laft  breath  would 
be  very  fhort.  They,  on  whom  it  is  incumbent  to  do  this,  are  undoubtedly 
iki€\Y  parents  :  to  do  this  is  their  duty  by  the  foregoing  propofition.  But  then 
they  muft  do  it  as  they  can,  and  according  to  their  judgment :  and  this  is  plain- 
ly an  a£l:  of  authority,  to  order  and  difpofe  of  another  according  to  one's  judg= 
ment,    tho.  it  be  done  according  to  the  bejl  of  one's  judgment. 

As  the  child  grows  up,  the  cafe  is  flill  the  fame  in  fome  degree  or  other,  till 
he  arrives  at  the  age  reckond  mature  -,  and  very  often  longer.  He  is  become  able 
perhaps  to  wallc  by  himfelf,  but  what  path  to  choofe  he  knows  not ;  cannot 

a  Incertus  qubfatxt  ferant,  ubi  (iftere  detur,  in  the  poet's  language.  ^  See  that  moving 

defcription  of  the  'Ufxicc^  ^^(pxnKov  in  Homer.  •=  I  could  never  think  of  that  .Arabic  iaying 

without  pity.  The  barber  [CD&unb&i]  learns  to  (have  upn  the  head  of  an  orphan. 

\...-f.l  4  ■    ■  '  >  /^  ■  diftinguifb 
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diftinguiih  his  llifety  find  his  danger,  his  advantages  and difadvantages  j  nor,  in 
general ,  good  and  evil :  he  muil  be  warned,  and  dire6ced,  and  watched  ftill  by 
his  parents^  or  Tome  body  intrulted  by  them,  or  elfe  it  might  have  been  poiH- 
bly  much  better  for  him  to  have  expired  under  the  midwife's  hands,  and  pre- 
vented the  effects  of  his  own  ignorance. 

When  he  not  only  runs  about,  but  begins  to  fancy  himfelf  capable  of  go- 
'verning  himfelf^  by  how  much  the  more  he  thinks  himfelf  capable,  by  fo  much 
the  lefs  capable  may  he  be,  and  the  more  may  he  want  to  be  governed.  The- 
avenues  oi  fenfe  arc  opend  :  but  the  judgment^  and  intelleSiuaJ  faculties  are  not 
ripend  but  with  time  and  much  practice.  The  world  is  not  eafily  known  by  per- 
fons  of  adult  abilities ;  and,  when  they  become  tolerably  acquainted  with  it, 
yet  they  find  things  in  it  fo  intricate,  dubious,  difficult,  that  it  is  many  times 
hard  ioxthem  to  rcfolve,  what  meafurcs  are  fitteft  to  be  taken:  but  they,  who 
are  not,  or  but  lately,  paft  their  nuts^  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  extent  of 
knowledge,  or  to  be,  if  they  are  left  to  themfclves,  any  thing  elfe  but  a  prey  to 
the  villain  who  firft  feizes  upon  them.  Inftead  of  judgment  and  experience 
we  find  commonly  in  youth  fuch  things  as  are  remoteft  from  them,  childilh  ap« 
petites,  irregular  pafiions,  peevifh  and  obftinate  humors  j  which  require  to  be 
fubduedj  and  taught  to  give  way  to  wholfom  counfels.  Young  people  are  not 
only  obnoxious  to  their  own  humors  and  follies,  but  alfo  to  thofe  of  their  compa- 
nions. They  are  apt  to  hearken  to  them,  and  to  imitate  one  an  others  mif- 
condu6b :  and  thus  folly  mingles  with  folly,  and  increafes  prodigioufly.  The 
judgment  therefore  of  the  parents  muft  ftill  interpofe,  and  prefide,  and  guide 
through  all  thefe  flages  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth  i  according  to  theif 
power  improving  the  minds  of  their  children,  breaking  the  ftrength  of  their  in= 
ordinate  paffions,  cultivating  rude  nature,  forming  their  manners,  and  fhewing 
them  the  way  which  they  ougljt  to  be  found  in. 

Thefe  things  are  fo  mfa6ij  and  2i  parent  cannot  acquit  himfelf  of  the  duty  impo- 
fed  upon  him  in  the  preceding  propofition,  if  he  a£ts  fo  as  to  deny  them :  but 
then  he  cannot  a£t  fo  as  not  to  deny  them  {that  is^  fo  as  to  fubdue  the  paffions  of 
the  child,  break  his  ftomach,  and  caufe  him  to  mind  his  inftrudionsj  with- 
out fome  fort  of  difcipUne^  and  a  proper  feverity  -,  at  leail  very  rarely  ^. 

To  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  urged,  muft  be  fuperadded, 
that  the  fortunes  of  children,    and  their  manner  of  fetting  out  in  the  world 

a  For  certainly,  when  it  can  be,  Hoc  patrtum  ejl,  ptius  mfa^acere  fillum  futifponte  reBe  fucerei 
^ukra  aUeno  metH.  Ter.  .  ■    ■■      !; 

-    •  -   ■-■/-       •  ^  ;  ■  ■    ■  :../■■'      ':if'.  :'-'  .  '     depending 
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•  depending  f  commonly  j  upon  their  parents,  their  parents  mud  upon  this  account 
be  their  d'lre^ors,  and  govern  their  aflRiirs. 

N.I.  It  appears  now  from  the  premilTes,  th^t  even  parents  have  not  properly  a 

:  dominion  over  their  children^  fuch  as  is  intended  fe<5b.  VI.  prop.  V.  from  which  this 
parental  authority  is  a  very  different  thing.  This  only  refpeds  the  good  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  reaches  not  beyond  the  means,  which  t\\e parents^  a6ling  according  to 
the  bell  of  their  skill,  abilities,  and  opportunities,  find  mofl  conducive  to  tpjat 

'  end:  but  dominion  only  refpe£ts  the  wiIlo£  the  lord,  and  is  of  the  fame  extent 
with  his  pleafure.  Parents  may  not,  by  virtue  of  this  authority,  command 
their  children  to  do  any  thing  which  is  in  itieX't  evil :  and  if  they  do,  the  chil- 
dren ought  not  to  obey  ^.  Nor  may  they  do  any  things  what  they  pleafe,  to 
them.  They  may  not  kill,  or  maim,  or  expofe  them  ^ :  and  when  they  come 
to  be  men  or  women^  and  are  poflcil  of  cflatcs,  which  either  their  parents 
Cor  any  body  elfe)  have  given  them,  or  they  have  acquired  by  their  own  labor, 
management,  or  frugality,  they  have  the  hme properties  in  thefe  with  refpe6t  to 
their  parents^  which  they  have  with  refpe6t  to  other  people :  the  parents  have  no 
more  right  to  take  them  by  force  from  them,  than  the  reft  of  the  world  havC^. 
So  that  what  occurs  in  the  place  abovementiond  remains  firm^  notwithftanding 
any  thing  that  may  be  objected  from  the  cafe  of  parents  and  children.  And 
moreover, 

N,  2.  They,  who  found  monarchy  in  paternal  authority,  gain  little  advantage 
with  rcfpe^t  to  defpotic  or  ebfolute  power.  A  power  to  be  exercifed  for  the ^^^^of 
fubjccts  (like  that  of  parents  for  the  ^(>(?i  of  their  children),  and  that  principally, 
where  they  are  incapable  of  helping  themfelves,  can  only  be  derived  from  hence. 
^he  father  of  his  countrey  cannot  by  this  way  of  reafoning  be  demonftrated  to  be 
the  ahfoluie  lord  ^  of  the  lives,  and  limbs,  and  fortunes  of  the  people,  to  difpofe 
of  them  as  he  pleafes  ^.  The  authority  of  parents  goes  not  this  length.  Beiide, 
if  a  parent  hath  an  authority  over  his  children,  it  doth  not  follow,  that  the 
eldeji  fon  lliould  have  the  fame  authority,  be  it  what  it  will,   over  his  brothers 

•  n^a?  rcMTO,  f/jovov  xziB-^vrt^  "/oviua-t,  5rpo?  «  y^  uuroi  ToU'i  ^noic,  »sjm<«j5  «  TruB-ovrcii.  Hierocl, 
^  The  barbarity  of  the  thing  at  length  put  a  flop  to  the  cuftom  of  expofing  children  :  but  it  had 
been  pradlifed  by  the  Ferjians,  Greeks,  &c.  Romulus's  law  only  reftraind  it,  but  did  not  abolifh  it. 
For  it  injoind  his  citizens  only,  ccTrxrav  icpftvx  ymav  Mir^tpiv,  >^  ^vyxnpuv  rccq  Tr^uroydviii;'  "i^wzSliy- 
>£/■«(  '-)  f/y/iaiv  tZ'j  yivo^'jojv  vioirifiov  Tfur^c,,  TiXvfi  itn  yivoiTo  vrxioiov  uvuTrrj^ov,  5c>i.  Dion,  Hdlicdm.  And 
elide,  «%"«(r«v,  &i?  ii-PTi^,  id^-x-i'i  icJs<rMv  ttcit^i  xxb  vi^,  Xj  ttcc^u  TTaivra  T  W  /S.»  ^i^fiovav,  kA.  Id' 
c  Vci)fJixiioi<i  nj-iv  lot'ri  £5-4  y.rvtyjci  C^uiTtc^  in  T  TTciZifuv^  ccTi^ct,  v^  ra.  ^p'/iiJjxra.  y^  re/,  (ra^ci,Tc,  T  TTutJuy  c> 
n  /iixov^  .2j'c/,T(.9-£vost  To?$  zur^ccTtv  ^s^s^tltz*.  Id.  Thcie  are  inftances  of  ilich  laws,  as  fiiould  not  be, 
by  prop.  IV.  fed.  VII.  ■*  Roma  patrem  patria  Ciceroncm  libera  dixit.  Juv.    ^  'fi?  Aoyj/tS" 

^yjwv  «[|o(i.   jirr, 

.  .    .     ,         ■     '   and 
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zndjijiers:  and  much  lefs,  thatthe^^irof  the^r/?/'^r^»/fhouldinfucceeding  ge- 
nerations have  it  over  all  the  collaterals.  The  very  relation  between  them  foonva- 
nifhes,  and  comes  at  laft  in  effect  to  nothing,  and  this  notion  with.  it. 

VII.  yfj  parents  are  obliged  to  educate  their  children,  6cc.  fo  children  ought  to 
confider  parents  as  the  immediate  authors  {authors  under  the  firji  and  great  Caufe  *)  of 
their  being',  or  to  [peak  more  properly,  of  their  being  born.  I  know  children  are  apt 
(not  very  refpc6lfully,  or  prudentlyj  to  fay  3  that  their  parents  did  not  beget  them 
^ox  their  fakes,  whom  they  could  not  know  before  they  were  born,  but  fortheii* 
ownpleafure.  But  they,  who  make  this  a  pretext  for  their  difobedience,  or  dif- 
regard,  have  not  fufficiently  thought,  what/>^/;?,  what  trouble,  how  m-^ny  frights 
2inii  cares^,  v^h'M  charges,  and  wh-^Ltfelf-denials  parents  undergo  upon  the fcore 
of  their  children :  and  that  all  thefc,  if  parents  only  ruihd  into  pleafure,  and 
confulted  nothing  elfe,  might  eafily  be  avoided,  by  negleSling  them  and  their  wel- 
fare *=.  For  as  to  thofe  parents,  who  do  this,  let  them  fpeak  for  themfelves :  I  { 
fhall  not  be //:7^/V  advocate. 

VIII.  A  great  fubmiffion  and  many  grateful  acknowledgements,  much  refpe^  and 
piety  are  due  from  children  to  their  parents.  For  if  there  is  an  authority  in  parents 
(as  before)  this  muft  be  anfwerd  by  a  proportionable  fubmiffion  on  the  other  fide : 
fince  an  authority,  to  which  no  obedience  is  due,  is  equal  to  no  authority. 

If  the  thought  oi  annihilation  be  generally  dilagreeable,  as  it  feemstobe,  then  ■ 
merely  to  be  confcious  o£exiftence  muft  have  in  it  fomething  defireable '^.  And  if  ■ 
fo,  our  parents  mufl  be  confiderd  as  the  authors,  or  at  leaft  the  inltruments  oithaf 
good  to  us,  whatever  it  is :   which  cannot  be  done,  unlefs  they  are  treated  with 
diftin5lion  and  great  regard,  being  to  us  what  no  other  is,  or  ez'er  can  be* . 

Gody  as  the  firft  caufe  of  all  beings,  is  often  Ily  led  metaphorically,  or  in  a  large 
fenfe  of  the  word,  the  Father  of  the  world,  or  of  us  all :  and,  if  we  behave  our 
felves  towards  Him  as  being fuch,  we  cannot  (liccordingtofe6b.  V.pr.  XlX.n.  3.J 
but  adore  Him.  Something  analogous,  tho  in  a  low  degree,  to  the  cafe  between  God 
and  his  offspring  there  feems  to  be  in  the  cafe  htV^CQnparents  and  their  children.  If 
that  requires  divine  worjJjip,  this  will  demand  a  great  refpecl  and  reverence  ^. 

*  djir^iyin    p3m\y  (nU/PU;.    c,  nhared.  t  Utinam  octilos  in  pe^ora  pojfent  Jnferere,  0> 

patrias  intus  deprerjcre  curds.  ^  I  confefs,  in  Seneca's  words,   minimum  ej[e  heneficium  pa- 

tris  matrifque  concui>itum,  nifi  accejjer'mt  alia,  qtu  profequerentur  hoc  initium  muneris,    ^  dliis  offi- 
ciis  hoc  rutum  facerent.  '^  To  «;'(&o4V£&^  ori^  ^v)  t  v,^iojv  xxB-'  uvto-    <purri  ^  kycc^'ov  ii  ^oj^. 

Arijl.    The  fenfe  of  lite  (of  being  alive)  feemstobe  fomething  more  than  what  Senecx  calls  mitfca.- 
rum  ac  vermium  banum,  e  o*  TtccXccioi  r  'I't'jf/Miuy  vaj/iOi^  ^fA,— —  9/  3  tri  TraXatoTi^oi  TorSro 

2ii  ■"     :  Nor 
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Nor  can  I  believe,  that  a  child,  who  doth  not  honor  hh parent^  can  have  any  dif- 
poiition  to  worlliip  his  Creator ».  The  precept  of  honoring  parents^  to  be  found 
in  almofl  all  nations  and  religions,  feems  to  proceed  from  fome  fuch  fentiment  : 
for  in  books  we  meet  with  it  commonly  following,  or  rather  adhering  to  that 
of  ivorJJjipping  tke  Deity  ^.  In  laying  children  under  this  obligation  they  have 
all  confpu'cd,  tho  fcarce  in  anything  elfe  '^, 

The  admonitions  of  a  parent  mud;  be  of  the  greatefl  weight  with  his  children, 
if  they  do  but  remember,  that  he  hath  lived  longer,  and  had  repetcd  occaiions 
to  confickr  things^  and  ohferve  events-,  h^th.  cooler  pajjtons^  as  he  advances  in  years, 
and  fees  things  more  truly  as  they  are  5  is  able  in  a  manner  to  predict  what  they 
them/ehes  wnll  defiretohave  done,  when  they  fhall  arrive  at  his  age  5  may  upon 
thefe  accounts,  ordinarily,  be  prefumed  to  be  a  more  competent  j'V/^g'^^  thanthem- 
felves'^i  and  lallly  from  his  relation  to  them  mull  be  move  Jincerely  inchned  to 
tell  them  truth,  than  any  other  per/on  in  the  world  can  be  fuppofcd  to  be^.  I 
iay,  if  young  people  reflect  well  upon  thefe  things,  they  cannot  in  prudence,  or 
even  kindnefs  to  them/elves j  but  pay  the  utmoit  deference  to  the  advertifements 
and  dire6tions  of  a  parent. 

And  to  conclude,  i? parents  want  the  affiitance  of  their  children,  efpecially  in  the 
declenfion  of  their  age,  and  when  they  verge  towards  ^ihelpkfs  condition  again 
they  cannot  deny  or  withhold  it,  but  they  muft  at  the  fame  time  deny  to  requite  the 
care  and  tendernefs  fhewd  by  their  parents  towards  them  in  their  helplefs  and  dan- 
gerous years  J  that  is.,  without  being  ungrateful 'j  and  that  is,  without  being  ^/;?/'^/?, 
if  there  be  injuflieein  ingratitude  ^.  Nor  (which  is  more  Itillj  can  they  do  this  with- 

'  Meo  judicio  fietas  fundamentam  eft  omnium  virtutum.  Cic      The  fame  author  reckons  among 
thofe  things,  that  are  laudable,  parentem  verers  utdeum  (neqi  enim  multo  [ecus  parens  liieris).    Ou^^ 

ecu  ttAMv   fAjil^av  iT^ihi^iz  ocB-sa    yeyovi  -f  '3re«   yov^ii   6>,iycj^(cc<;    >^    ^AJi/AjU/sAssa^.  Flut.  ^  Ud'j- 

7-J5 Xiyisa-i  y^  u^acriv,     ci>c,    yovivcn  rt^-/iv  fJLiira  B-m^  ttputviv     <t  f/jiyiriiv   'n  ts  <p6!r:c^    o,   n  ry,v  (^tjc-ip 

a-eo^MvvoiJ^®^  uTTi^coKi^^lut.  TovimTifXjYfi  j/tiTM  ry,)i  TT^oq  Qiov  oivnpxy  iT«|f  [Maticri??],  J'o/".  We  indeed  ufiiaJIy 
divide  the  two  tables  o?  Mofes'shwfo,  that  the  fifth  commandment  (Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother) 
falls  in  the  fecond:  but  the  Jews  themfelves  divide  them  other  wife  ;  4);  siWj  4  "p:  i^iuq  ypa'Pni  ry,y  kfz'^v 

Gtiv  y^  TTXTi^a ^  ^scv-'oiy  ro  'j  rs>.©-  yoviT^,  :',>-.  Th.  Jud.     Agreeably  to  this,  Jofephus  fays  that 

cl  ^Uk.  Xoyoi  were  written  upon  two  tables,  kv'ot  v^ivn  ^  he,  Uxri^Mv  [^-A^kk.]  :  Abarbanel  reckons 
the  fifth  commandment  the  lail  of  the  firft  table ;  and  fays  their  Hhakamim  do  fo  :  and  in  the  offices 
of  that  nation  thefe  commandments  are  mentiond  as  written  nu/JjH  n\yJDn  mnvn  by-  "^  Fri- 

sna,  igititr  1^  optima  remm  natura  pietath  efl  magiftra,  &c.  Val.  Max.  ^  'o  z?''"®^,  tu^^cc, 

Tiivr  ^kQoLtfav,  tJ yr.^f  ^^s^Chcrt  rw  tVis-np-^^.   'Bint.  ^  1^^V'\  7^3^  b'^it.'l' :  ask  thy  father. 

And  he  will  f 7610  thee.  Deut.  ^  A(;|</s  <^C  i'-v  7r^o<p»q  yoviZtri  ^t7v  f^ccM'^'  iTrcc^y.itv,  *?  oCpsiXcyTUi^ 

y^  ToTi  «iV/cK  S'ifvcci. ■>^riiM',v  ^  y.aS-u'Tri^  BsoTi..  Anfi.     Among  the  ancients  B-fiTflvi^ia  and  rps^iTcc 

were  reckoiid  due.    And  he,  who  doUi  not  requite  to  his  parents  IHlbD^U?  niSllSH:   is  called  Kar 
s^o^nv  yu/'n  in  S.  Uhar. 

out 
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out  denying  what  ttiey  may  in  their  turn  require  of  their  children  ^.  In  effect 
they  do  thus  by  their  actions  deny  that  to  have  been,  which  has  been  5  and 
thofe  things  to  be  poflible,  which  may  be  hereafter. 

Not  only  bodily  infirmities  of  parents,  but  fuch  decays  of  their  minds  as  may 
happen,  ought  to  be  pitied,  their  httle  haflinelTes  and  miflakes  difTembled,  and 
their  defefts  fupphed,  decently  ^. 

IX.  That  ^"r/*)  or  affeUion  onboth  Jides^  which  naturally  and  regularly  is  in 
parents  towards  their  children^  and  viciflim  <=,  ought  to  be  ohferved  and  followd^ 
when  there  is  no  reafon  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  feen  before,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  terms,  th^z  fenfe  ought  to 
govern,  when  reafon  does  not  interpofc}  /.  e.  when  there  is  no  reafon,  why  it 
iliould  not.  If  then  this  ^"m  or  mutual  afFe6tionbe  an  inward  fenfe  of  the  cafe 
between  parents  and  children,  which,  without  much  thinking  upon  it,  i^ 
felt  by  them,  and  fits  upon  their  natures  ^^5  it  may  be  comprifed  in  prop.  XIVj 
and  XV.  of  fe6t.  III.  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  fame  may  be  faid  (which 
mufl  be  repeted  in  another  placej  of  every  affeSiion^  pafTion,  inclination  in  ge- 
neral. For  when  there  is  no  reafon,  why  we  fhould  not  comply  with  them, 
their  own  very  follicitation,  and  the  agreeablenefs  we  apprehend  to  be  in  com- 
plying, 2iXt  preponderating  arguments.  This  mufl  be  true,  lifomething  is  more  than 
nothing  j  or  that  ought  to  be  granted,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  deny.  So  that 
if  this  ^"pyi  be  only  taken  as  a  kind  oiattraUion,  oxtendence,  in  the  mere  matter 
of  parents  and  children  j  yet  flill  this  phyflcal  motion  oxfympathy  ought  not  to  be 
over-ruled,  if  there  be  not  a  good  reafon  for  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  ta- 
ken as  ^fuggejlion  of  nature,  which  fhould  always  be  regarded,  when  it  is  not 
fuperfeded  by  fomethingyiii/^wrj  that  is,  hj  reafon.  But  further,  here  reafon 
doth  not  only  not  gainfiy,  by  its  filence  confent,  and  fo  barely  leave  its  right  of 
commanding  to  this  bodily  inclination  3  but  it  comes  in  llrongly  to  abet  and 
inforce  it,  as  defignd  for  a  reafonable  end :  and  therefore  not  to  a6t  according  to  it 
is  not  to  ad  according  to  reafon,  and  to  deny  that  to  be  which  is. 

X.  The  fame  is  true  of  that  affection,  which  other  relations  naturally  ha've,  infome 
proportion  or  other,  each  for  other.  To  this  they  ought  to  accommodate  thenifelves 

a  ToiST^  yiva  Wg/*  r^c^  "/ovbTc,  e;S5  ccv  iv^^ccio  'Z3^.  triavriv  ysvsc^  tjss  nttvrS  ttuT^xc,  Ifocr.  ^  That 
epithet  ftus  (pins  JEneas)  Ihines  in  Virgil.  '  lofita  eft  inter  fannies  ac  liber os  honejin  cm- 

tentio,  dederint  majora,  an  receperint.    Sen.  '^  That  is,  methinks,    a  moving  defcription  in 

S^  Bafil  (nsfi  TrXiovil)  of  a  conflift  which  a  poor  man  had  within  himfdl";  when  he  kid  no  other 
way  lefc  to  preferve  life  but  by  felling  one  of  his  children,  ,, 

-  y     .  -.  where 
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where  reafon  does  not  prohibit.  The  proof  of  this  aflertion  is  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  foregoing  muL  mutand. 

The  foundation  of  all  natural  relation  is  laid  in  marriage  ^.  For  the  husband 
and  ivife  having  folemnly  attachd  themfelves  each  to  other,  having  the  fame 
children,  intereils,  ^c.  become  fo  intimately  related  as  to  be  reckond  united, 
oneflefi,  and  in  the  laws  of  nations  many  times  one  per/on  •'.  Certainly  they  are 
fuch  with  relpe6l  to  the  poflerity,  who  proceed  from  them  jointly  ^,  The 
children  of  this  couple  are  related  between  themfelves  by  the  mediation  of  the 
parents.  For  every  one  of  them  being  of  the  fame  blood  with  their  common 
parents,  they  are  all  of  the  fame  blood  (truly  confanguinei)^  the  relations,  which 
they  refpeftively  bear  to  their  parents,  meeting  there  as  in  their  center.  This 
is  the  neareft  relation  that  can  bc^,  next  to  thofe  of  man  and  wife,  parents  and 
their  children,  who  are  imjnediately  related  by  conta6t  or  rather  continuity  of 
blood,  if  one  may  fpeak  fo.  The  relation  between  the  children  of  thefe  chil- 
dren grows  more  remote  and  dilute^  and  in  time  wears  out^  For  at  every  remo'vs 
the  natural  tindureor  fympathy  may  befuppofed  to  be  weakend^  if  for  no  o- 
ther  reafon,  yet  for  this.  Ynq.x^j  remo'ue  takes  off  half  xht  common  blood  deri- 
ved  from  the  grand  parents.     For  let  C  be  the  fon  of  A  and  B,   D  the  fon  of 

C,  EofD,  F  of  E :  and  let  the  relation  of  C  to  A  and  B  be  as  i  :  then  the 
relation  of  D  to  A  and  B  will  be  but  \  -,  becaufe  C  is  but  one  of  the  parents  of 

D,  and  fo  the  relation  of  D  to  A  and  B  is  but  the  half  of  that,  which  C  bears 
to  them.  By  proceeding  after  the  fame  manner  it  will  be  found,  that  th.t  rela- 
tion of  E  to  A  and  B  is  J  (or  half  of  the  half},  of  F  i  :  and  fo  on.  So  that 
the  relation^  which  dependents  in  a  dire6t  line  have  by  blood  to  their  grand  pa- 
rents, decreajing  thus  in  geometrical  proportion  ^,  the  relation  between  them  of 
collateral  lines,  which  pafles  and  is  made  out  through  the  grand  parents,  muft 
foon  be  reduced  to  an  inconiiderable  matter  ^« 

a  frsmnfocietaj  in  ipfo  conjugio  eft:  proxima  in  Uberisy  ^c.  Cic.  ^  Mfilier  conjuncia  'vira- 

€onceJJit  in  unum.  Lucr.   ""D^U/n  !^SU  IDD.   Ap.  R.  Eluz.  Azq.  ^  pajf.  '  "H  a-vyfiviKn 

rditAies^  (pmiviTcii  7roXvnaK<i  ilvai,    fCj   -h^Tc!,^  Tia^rcs,   iMt  t^  ■no.r^i.v^t,'    ol  yovsT^  '^  if)  '^igyiitri  -ra  rsicvci,   ai^ 

ieiVTU')   Tf    CDTCt.'    TO.   -^  TiKVO,   TS?    yov{i!<i,     Oic,   u,'!T    CMiiVKV   Ti   OVTOC .  •  " 'AggAt^Ol    ^  uX^VlP^Hi    [^(plXS(ri~\      TOO    ck. 

T  anTUt  TCicpvKivyA.  Avsyjoi  3  fc   o(  Aej;roj  (rvyjiVHi — • — ro)   ^^^  T   eiurm  iivxf    yiivovrcti  al   ol 

fB^  oixHoriea,  ol  4'  ciX^or^i^jTi^oi,  jctA.  Ariff.  **  ^uam  copiofa  ftidvitatis  ilia  recordatio  e/tS 

In  eodem  domidlio,  antequam  nafcerer,  h;ibitavi:  in  iifdem  incHnabulis  infant iatempora  peregi :  eofdem- 
appdUnji  parentes,  i^c,  Val.  Max.  '  There  is  no  name  for  any  defcendent,  who  is  more 

than  trlnepas^  I  It  becomes  kyjv^^oi.  A.ndr.  Rhod. 

If 
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If  then  we  fuppofe  this  ajfeclion  or  fympathy,  when  it  is  permitted  to  act  re- 
gularly and  according  to  nature,  no  reafon  intervening  to  exalt  or  abate  it,  to  ope- 
rate with  a  ftrength  nearly  proportionable  to  the  quantity  or  degree  of  relation, 
computed  as  above,  we  may  perhaps  nearly  difcern  the  degrees  of  that  obliga- 
tion, which  perfons  related  lie  under,  to  ai'iift  each  other,  from  this  motive. 

But  there  are  many  circumftances  and  incidents  in  life  capable  of  affecting  this 
ohligation,  and  altering  the  degrees  ot  it.  A  man  rnuft  weigh  the  wants  of 
himfelf2.nd  his  own  family  againft  thofe  of  his  relations :  he  mull;  confider  their 
fex^  their  age^  their  abilities  and  opportunities,  how  capable  they  are  of  good 
offices,  how  they  will  take  them,  what  ufe  they  will  make  of  them,  and  the 
like.  He,  who  defigns  to  act  agreeably  to  truths  may  find  many  fuch  thing? 
demanding  his  regard  ;  fome  juftiy  moving  him  to  companion,  others  holding 
back  his  hand.  But  however  this  may  in  general  be  taken  as  evident,  ih'xt  next 
after  our  parents  and  own  offspring  ^  nature  directs  us  to  be  helpful,  in  the  frfi 
place  to  brothers  and  filters,  and  then  to  other  relations  according  to  their  re- 
fpective  diflances  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family,  preferably  to  all  foreigners  ^, 
And  tho  our  power,  or  opportunities  of  helping  them  in  their  wants  fiiould  be 
but  little  5  yet  we  ought  to  prefen^e  our  affection  towards  them,  and  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  ferve  them,  as  far  as  we  honejily  and  prudently  can,  and  whenever  the 
proper  opportunity  fhall  prcfent  itfelf  This  nature  and  truth  require..       .  ;     .,;, 


Sect.  IX.    Truths  helonging  to  a  Private  Man^ 
and  rej-pecting  (^direcJly)  only  him f elf. 


I.  T7V  E  R  T  man  knows  {or  may  ^  know)  befi^  what  his  own  faculties^  and  per  ^ 
final  circumftances  are-y  and  confequently  what  powers  he  has  of  aUing^  and 
governing  himfelf.  Becaufe  he  only  of  all  mankind  has  the  internal  knowledge 
of  himfelf,  and  what  he  is  j  and  has  the  only  opportunity  by  reflexion  and  ex- 
periments of  himfelf  to  find,  what  his  own  abilities,  paffions,  ^c.  truly  are  ^. 

s  Man  and  Wife  are  fuppored  to  be  one,  and  therefore  have  no  place  here  ;  any  more  than  a  man 
and  his  felf.  Otherwife  confiderd  diftindlly,  the  one  of  them  ought  always  to  be  the  firft  care  of 
the  other.  ''  Mvih  y.x,(Tiyy'',ra   i^rot  Trciti^  krciioov.  Hef.  '  For  many  I  acknowledge 

there  are,  who  feem  to  be  without  reflexion,  and  almofl:  thought      Tie,  kyvoii  tyiv  otyAiav  cputriv,  ttoA- 
Ait'_  ru^a,  J  TTiiyTii  t^ahv  oAiyav,  S.  Chryf.  ^  Nee  fe  quafzerit  extra, 

....    ■   ^  .     ■     r    ...         Y  z  11.  He 
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II.  He^  thai  well  examines  him/elf,  I/uppofe,  will  find  thefe  things  to  be  true  ^. 

1.  That  there  are  fome  things  common  to  him  not  only  -with  fenfitive  animals 
iind  vegetable,  but  alfo  with  inanimate  matter:  as,  that  his  body  is  fubject  to 
the  general  law  of  gravitation  j  that  its  parts  are  capable  of  being  feparated,  or 
diflocatedj  and  that  therefore  he  is  in  danger  from  falls,  and  all  impreffions  of 
violence. 

2.  That  there  zre  other  things  common  to  him  with  vegetables  ^ndfenfttive  ani~ 
mals :  as,  that  he  comes. from  a  feed  (fuch  the  original  animalculum  may  be  taken 
to  be)  J  grows,  and  is  preferved  by  proper  matter,  taken  in  and  diftributed 
through  a  fet  of  vcflels  5  ripens,  flourifhes,  withers,  decays,  dies  j  is  fubject  to 
difeafes,  may  be  hurt,  or  killed ;  and  therefore  wants,  as  they  do,  nourifh- 
ment,  a  proper  habitation,  protection  from  injuries,  and  the  like. 

5.  That  he  has  other  properties  common  only  to  him  and  the  fenfitive  tribe. 'aS) 
that  he  receives  by  his  fenfes  the  notice  of  many  external  objects,  and  things ; 
perceives  many  affections  of  his  body  5  finds  pleafure  from  fome,  and  pain  from 
others  j  and  has  certain  powers  of  moving  himfelf,  and  acting:  that  is,  he  is 
not  only  obnoxious  to  hurts,  difeafes,  and  the  caufes  of  death,  but  alfo  feels 
them'' J  is  not  only  capable  of  nouriihment,  and  many  other  provilions  made 
for  him,  but  alfo  injoys  them ;  and,  belide,  may  contribute  much  himfelf  to  ei- 
ther his  injoyments,    or  his  fufferings. 

4.  That  beftde  thefe  he  has  other  faculties,  which  he  doth  not  apprehend  to 
be  either  in  the  inert  mafs  of  matter,  or  in  vegetables,  or  even  in  the  fenfitive 
kind,  at  leaft  in  any  conliderable  degree  5  by  the  help  of  which  he  inveftigates 
tnith,  or  probability,  and  judges,  whether  things  are  agreeable  to  them,  or  not, 
after  the  manner  fet  down  in  feet.  III.  or,  in  a  word,  that  he  is  animal  rationale  *=. 

f .  That  he  is  confcious  of  a  liberty  in  himfelf  to  act  or  not  to  act  j  and  that 
therefore  he  h  fuch  a  being  as  is  defcribed  feet.  I.  prop.  I.  a  being,  whofe  acts 
may  be  morally  good  or  evil.     Further, 

6.  That  there  are  in  him  m^nj  inclinations  and  aver/tons-,  from  whence  flow 
Rich  affections,  as  defire,  hope,  joy,  hatred,  fear,. forrow,  pity,  anger,  ^c.  all 
which  prompt  him  to  act  this  or  that  way. 

7.  That  he  is  fcnlible  o^ great  defeSis  and.  limitations  in  the  ufe  of  his  rational; 
faculties,  and  powers  of  action,  upon  many  occafions  ;  as  alfo,  that  his  paflions 

a  Jllud  yySS-f  o"i«vToii  voli  put  are  ad  arr&gnnt'tam  minuendam  felum  ejfe  diBum-)  'verum  etiam  ut  be~ 
na  noflra  mrimus.  Cic.  ad  Qii.  fr.  ''  Non  [entire  mala  fna  non  eft  hominis:  ^  nonferrenon 

eft  viri.  Sen.  who  ccndefcends  here  to  be  fomething  like  other  men.  As  alfo  when  he  fays,  Aim- 
[unt,  cjiu  fapiente??}  feritint,  etiamfi  non  pervertunt ;  ut  dolor  capitis,  ^c.  H&c.non.  negofentke  fap<- 
rate?)?,  &c,  f  ^m  fe  ipfe  norlft  ali^usdfenti(t  fe  habere  dhimim,  Sec.  Cic. 

are 
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are  many  times  apt  to  take  wrong  turns,  to  grow  warm,  irregular,  exceflivc  ». 
In  other  words,  that  he  is  in  many  refpecls  falhble,  and  infirm  ''. 

Laftly,  that  he  defires  to  be  happy  :   as  every  thing  muft,  which  underflands 
what  is  meant  by  that  word. 

III.  If  he  doth  find  thefe  things  to  hefo^  then  if  he  will  a5l  as  he  ought  to  do  (that 
is  J  agreeably  to  truth  and  Hi6l)  he  mufl  do  fuch  things  as  thefe. 
.  I.  He  muflfubjeU  his  fenfual  inclinations^  his  bodily  paffions^  and  the  motions  of  all 
his  members  "^  to  reafon  j  and  try  everything  by  it.  For  in  the  climax  fetdown  he 
cannot  but  obferve,  that  as  the  principle  of  i/V^^/c?//^;;  is  fomething  above  the  i;7^r- 
tia  of  mere  matter,  iind  fenfe  fomething  above  that  again  3  fo  reafon  mufl  be  fome- 
thing above  all  thefe  "^ :.  or,  that  his  uppermofl  faculty  is  reafon  ^.  And  from  hence 
it  follows,  that  he  is  one  of  thofe  beings  mentiond  feet  III.  prop.  XL  and  that 
the  great  law  impofed  upon  him  is  to  be  governed  by  reafon. 

Any  man  may  prove  this  to  himfelf  by  experiment,  if  he  pleafcs.  Becaufe  he 
cannot  fat  leait  without  great  violence  to  his  naturej  do  any  thing,  if  he  has  a 
greater  reafon  againft  the  doing  of  it  than  for  it.      When  men  do  err  againfl. 
reafon,  it  is  either  becaufe  they  do  not  (perhaps  w///  not)  advert,  and  ufe  their 
iQ-^ion^  or  not  enough 'f  or  becaufe  their  faculties  are  defective. 

And  further,  by  fe6t»  III.  prop.  X.  to  endeavour  to  a6t  according  to  right  rea=- 
fon,    and  to  endeavour  to  a6t  according  to  truth  are  in  effeft  the  fame  thing. 
We  cannot  do  the  one,  but  we  mufb  do  the  other.     We  cannot  a6t  according 
to  truth,  or  fo  as  not  to  deny  any  truth .^  and  that  is  we  cannot  act  right ^  unlefs 
we  endeavour  to  act  according  to  right  reafon^  and  are  led  by  it. 

Therefore  not  to  fubject  end's  fenfitive  inclinations  and  pailions  to  reafon  is  to 
deny  either  that  he  is  rational,  or  that  reafon  is  the  fuprerne  and  ruHng  faculty  in 

'  «  yin  "i^^l  "iDinn  ynta  are  (in  Jewifh  language)  HD^y!!  mijiW.'  ^  ' Afj^v.^o^^ov  i'^vxi   'L- 

B-puTTov  Tim  oLva-fjuu^T-^cv.  Chryf.  c  The  author  oiS.Hhared.  reckons  eight,  the  right  ufe  of. 

which  comprehends  all  practical  religion  :   the  heart,  the  eye,  the  mouth,  nofe,  ear,  hand,  foot,  and 
rr'l^n  \U^"i.    The  duties  refpe<fting  thefe  are  the  fubje£lof  that  (not  bad)  book.  '^  Cum 

tr'Kt  fint  h&c,  ejfe^  viv^re,  intdligere :  ^  lapis  eft,  ^  pecus  vivit ,  nee  tamen  laptdcm  puto  ziivere,  au^-. 
fecHs  intelligere :    qui  autem  intelUgit,  eum  ^  ejfe  ^  vivere  certijfmum  eft.    ^uare  non  dubito  id 
gxcellentius  judicare,  cut  omnia,  tria  infunf,  quam  id  cui  duo  vel  unum  defit.   S.  Aug.     Thus  reafon 
fets  man  above  the  other  vifible  orders  of  beings,  ^c.  «  '2r&fto  eft  domino,  omnium  Qp  regin&  , 

fflffg — ^-,    }i^c  Ht  imperet  illi  purti  anlmi,  ^»^  obedire  debet:,  id  -vidrndum  eft  lirg,  Cic. 
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Iiis  nature:  and  that  is  todefert  mankind  %  and  to  deny  himfelf  to  be  what  he 
knows  himfelf  by  experience  and  in  his  own  confcience  upon  examination  to  be, 
and  what  he  would  be  very  angry  if  any  body  fhould  fay  he  was  not. 

If  a  beafi  could  be  fuppofed  to  give  up  his  fenfe  and  a6tivity  ;  neglect  the 
calls  of  hunger,  and  thofe  appetites  by  which  he  (according  to  his  nature)  is  to  be 
guided ;  and  refufing  to  ufe  the  powers,  with  which  he  is  indued  in  order  to  get 
his  food  and  preferve  his  life,  lie  flill  in  fome  place,  and  expect  to  grow,  and  be 
fed  like  a  plant  j  this  v>^ould  be  much  the  fame  cafe,  only  not  fo  bad,  as  when  a 
man  cancels  his  reafon^  and  as  it  were  ftrives  to  metamorphize  himfelf  into  a 
brute.  And  yet  this  he  does,  who  purfues  only  fenfual  objectSj  and  leaves  him- 
felf to  the  impulfes  of  appetite  and  paflion.  For  as  in  that  cafe  the  brute  neglects 
the  lav/  of  his  nature^  and  affects  that  of  the  order  below  him  :  fo  doth  the  man 
difobey  the  law  of /j/i-  nature^  and  put  himfelf  under  that  of  the  lower  animals  5 
to  whom  he  thus  makes  a  defection  ^. 

If  this  be  (o^  how  wretchedly  do  they  violate  the  order  of  nature,  and  tranlgrefs 
againfl  truths  who  not  only  reject  the  condu6t  of  reafon  to  follow  fenfe  and  paflion, 
but  even  make  it  fubjervient  to  them  ^ ;  who  ufe  it  only  in  finding  out  means  to 
effed  their  wicked  ends  '^,  but  never  apply  it  to  the  confideration  of  thofe  ends, 
or  the  nature  of  thofe  means,  whether  they  are  juft  or  unjuil:,  right  or  wrong  ?  This 
is  not  only  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  nature,  but  to  invert  it,  and  to  become 
fomeching  more  than  brutifh  5  brutes  with  reafon^  which  mud  be  the  moil  enormous 
and  word  of  all  brutes.  When  the  brute  is  governed  by  fenfe  and  bodily  appetites, 
he  obforves  his  proper  rule  j  when  a  tnan  is  governed  after  that  manner  in  defiance 
of  reafon,  he  violates  his  5  but  when  he  makes  his  rational  powers  to  ferve  the  bru- 
tilli  part,  to  allifl  and  promote  it,  he  heightens  and  increafes  tht  brutality^  inlarges 
its  field,  makes  it  to  act  with  greater  force  and  effc6t  ^5  and  becomes  a  monfter. 

His  duty  then,  who  is  confcious  to  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  thofe  things  recounted 
under  the  foregoing  propofition,  is  to  examine  every  thing  carefully,  and  to  fee 

*  Ab\i5io  hom'ms  Infyluejlre  anlwaltranjire,    'Ev  roj  XoymM  nu-jv  ^us^'C^oi/ji^u.  ;  rZv  B-i^^nav. 

"'Offoc  av  yy^  7i  TTOic,  caq  5-/i^iov  ^otyia-vji.  Arr.  Tert'tmt  dd  omnem  officii  qudjiionem  femper  in  promptti ha- 
bere, qiiantum  nature  hominis  pecudibus  reliquifque  belluis  antecedat.  Cic.  ^  Dpa?  ryy  rm 
B-yijii'm  BCAoyiciy  (i/nTtifrm.  Chryf.  '^  A  thing  too  often  done,  ^us,  enim  libido,  quA  avaritia, 
quod  frcinus  aut  fufcipiturniji  conjilio  cnpto,  aiit  faie  —  ratione per ficitur?  Cottaap.  Cic.  ^  Some- 
thing like  him,  who  in  Chryfofioin's  words,  2^a.  t  omicov  v^c^raKu  ro  o-n.L(^'^'^-  e  This  makes 
Cvtta  fay,  Satius  fuit  mdlam  omnino  nobis  a  diis  immortalibus  datum  ejfe  ruiionem,  quam  tanta  cum 
pernicie  datafn :  with  other  bitter  things.  Tho  an  anfwer  to  this  may  be  given  in  the  words 
which  follow  afterward;  A  deo  tmthn  rationsra h^brmus,  Ji modo  habemus;  bonam autem  rationem^ 
aut  ncn  bonfim,  a  nobis. 

I  that 
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that  he  complies  with  no  corporeal  inclination  at  the  expenfe  of  his  reafon  •,  but 
that  all  his  ajfeBions^  concupifcible  and  irafcible,  be  dire6ted  tovv^ards  fuch  oh- 
jeds^  and  in  fuch  meafure^  time^  3.nd  place,  as  that  allows.  Every  word  ^  and  ac- 
tion, every  motion  and  Hep  in  life  fhould  be  conduced  by  reafon  ^,  This  is 
the  foundation  and  indeed  the  fum  of  all  virtue. 

2.  He  muji  take  care  not  to  bring  upon  himfelf  *=  want,  difeafes,  trouble  5  but, 
on  the  contrary,  endeavour  to  prevent  them,  and  to  provide  for  his  o-wn  comfortable 
fubfifience,  as  far  as  he  can  without  contradicting  any  truth  ^  (lihat  is,  without 
denying  matters  of  faSf,  and  fuch  propofitions,  as  have  been  already  or  will  in. 
the  fequel  here  be  fliewn  to  be  true,  concerning  God,  property,  the  fuperiority 
of  reafon,  &C.J  To  explain  this  limination:  if  a  man  fhould  confider  himlelf 
as  obnoxious  to  hunger,  weather,  injuries,  difeafes,  andtherefi,  then,  to  fup- 
ply  his  wants,  take  what  is  his  neighbour's  property  3  and  at  laft,  in  vindica- 
tion of  himfelf,  fay,  "  I  a6t  according  to  what  I  am,  a  being  obnoxious  to 
"  hunger,  ^c.  and  to  a6t  otherwife  would  be  incompliance  with  truth  "  5  this 
v/ould  not  be  fufficient  to  juftify  him.  The  ^r^«i  f7//^  requires,  that  what  he 
does,  faould  interfere  with  no  truth  :  but  what  he  does  interferes  with  feveral. 
For  by  taking  that,  which  (by  the  fuppofition)  is  his  neighbour's,  he  a£ts  as  if 

3  This  certainly  excludes  all  that  talk,  which  familiarizes  vice,  takes  off  thofe  reflraints  which 
men  have  from  nature  or  a  modefl:  education,  and  is  fo  utterly  deftrudtive  of  virtue,  that  ArtJIotle 
banifhes  it  out  of  the  commonwealth.    '^OXu^p  at^^oXoyiocv  cJx  r  ttoM'X'^,  o-Wsp   '<^?^o  ti,  ^i7r  voyj^- 

^iTlai  itp:iQiv'    (M  e  •f>  i-jyjiccic,  i^iynv  ormv  T  cii<ypm    Xj  to  ^otiiv  u-vny[vc.  °  True,     manly 

reafon :  which  \^  a  very  different  thing  from  that  fuperftitious  precifenefs,  which  carries  things  too 
far.  As  V.  g.  when  the  Jews  not  contented  to  condemn  nbn3  "in"'  or  HSn  mb:n3,  and  every 
where  to  exprefs  "tlD^n  bli:'.,  go  fo  far  as  to  comprehend' under  it  H'WD  m^W  nbp  nn''\y  '''B5^^ 
\TWA  ay  ;  and  to  add,  '^Z^  .— jb^nb  y-lT  ^41:^^G^  r-rPlonb  rnbD  sS^^^VO.  There  are  other  fay^ 
ings  of  this  kind  to  be  feen,  many  of  them,  among  thofe,  which  R.  El,  de  Vidas  has  colle6ted :  as 
that  particularly,  'O^  H^lOnb  1!J<iyin'^  ^ibU'  y^'J  nm^  r^y  I'D.  What  ^lim  reports  of  Amxa^ 
goras  and  others,  belongs  to  this  place  j  that  they  never  laughed-:  with  many  other  unneceffary  au- 
fterities,  which  might  be  added.  ?  ib  ^D  ^b  ^3^  pi>J  CD^.  P.  ^&.  d  n^oaBrrai  ik- 

They,  who  treated  the  body  and  things  pertaining  to  it  as  merely  k^i^oT^iot,  diflinguiilaing  between 
ra  vii/An^ci  and  roi  ^  o-^yf/j^]©-,  making  thefe  latter  to  be  a^sv  jt^o?  m//-'S?,  and  leaving  the  body  as  it 
were  to  itfeif  (iwrs  [a-xyjxrict']  (Xii^i^/jvoiru^—H  n  7ru^<l):  they,  I  iay,  might  injoy  their  own  philo- 
fophy  ;  but  they  would  fcarce  gain  many  profelytes  now  a  days,  or  ever  perfuade  people,  that  the 
pains  they  feel  are  not  theirs,  or  any  thing  to  them.  Nor  indeed  do  I  much  credit  many  ftories  that 
are  told  of  Tome  old  philolbphers :  as  that  of  Anaxarchus,  when  he  was  put  to  a  moff  cruel  death 

by  Nicocreon;  i  4)povT«r«4vr«4  t^  T<^v<y^<ct?,  hTTBiv Hrioys  T  ' Asci^oc.^}(,iS  ^vXoir.oy,  ' Avaljic^'^ov  ^  »  7r?.yiT',iii, 

See  Epici.  An.  SimpL  Jjiton.D.Laert.  mdoth£Ts.  . 
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it  was  nothis  neighbour'^  but  his  own^  and  therefore  plainly  contradids/^^,  and 
thofe  truths  in  (ed:.  VI,  VIL  refpefting  property:  when  by  not  taking  what  is 
his  neighbour's,  he  would  contradi6t  no  truth,  he  would  not  deny  dimfelf  to  be 
obnoxious  to  hunger,  i^c.  There  are  other  ways  of  furnifhing  himfelf  with 
conveniences,  or  at  leafl;  neceflaries,  which  are  confiftent  with  property  and  all 
truth :  and  he  can  only  be  faid  to  deny  himfslf  to  be  what  he  is  by  omitting  to 
provide  againft  his  wants,  when  he  omits  to  provide  againft  them  by  fome  of 
thofe  ways-,  and  then  indeed  he  doth  do  it.  (See  p.  28.  Anf  to  Obj.  3.) 

So  again,  when  a  man  does  ^ny  thing  to  avoid  prefent  luffering  or  dangers  con' 
/r^;7  to  theexprefsdi6tatesofreafon,  and  the  tenor  of  foremen tiond  truths,  he 
a6ls  as  %  fenfitive  being  only,  not  as  being  what  he  really  is^  fenfitivo-rationalis. 
But  when  there  is  no  good  argument  againfl  his  doing  of  any  thing,  that  may 
gain  him  protection  from  evil,  or  a  better  condition  of  life,  he  may  then  look 
upon  himfelf  only  as  a  being,  who  needs  that  which  is  to  be  obtaind  by  doing 
it:  and  in  that  cafe^  if  he  fhould  not  do  it,  he  would  be  falfe  to  himfelf,  and 
deny  the  circumftances  of  his  own  nature. 

Certainly  when  a  man  may  without  tranfgrejjing  the  limits  prefcribed  confult  his 
own  fafety,  fupport,  and  reafonable  fatisfa6l;ion,  and  does  not  3  and  efpecially 
when  he  takes  a  counter- courfc,  and  expofcs  himfelf  %  he  forgets  many  of  the 
foregoing  truths^  and  treats  himfelf  as  not  being  what  he  is.  This  is  true  with 
relpect  to  futurity,  as  well  as  the  prefent  time :  and  indeed  by  how  much  future 
time  is  more^  than  the  prefent,  by  fo  much  the  more  perhaps  ought  that  to  be 
regarded.  At  lead  injoymcnts  ought  to  be  taken  and  ad  ju fled  in  fuch  amanner, 
that  no  one  fhould  preclude,  or  fpoil  more^  or  greater  to  come. 

It  may  ealily  be  underftood  herc,that  thofe  ^'i'/7j,which  it  is  not  in  a  man's  power 
to  prevent,  he  muil  endeavour  to  bear  patiently  and  decently^  i.  e.  as  fuch  3  and 
moreover,  fuch  as  are  made  by  this  means  lighter  ^ :  for  when  they  cannot  be  to- 
tally prevented,  as  much  of  the  effedi  muft  be  prevented,  or  taken  off,  as  can 
be.  And  in  order  to  this  it  is  good  to  be  prepared  for  all  attacks  5  efpecially 
the  laft,  great  one  ^. 

3 .  He  muft  confider  even  bodily  and  fenfual  affeUions^paffions^  and  inclinations  as  in- 
timations^ iihich  many  times  he  not  only  may^  hut  ought  to  hearken  to.  What  is  faid  be- 
fore of  the  fubjedion  of  pafllons  and  appetites  to  reafon  muft  always  be  rememberd. 
They  are  not  to  proceed  from  unjufliiiable  caufes,  or  terminate  in  wrong  objects  3 

*  JsTe  oferamus  ms  ptrkulis  fine  ceiufA:  quo  nihil  pot  eft  ejfe  ftultms. In  tranqutllo  tempefiatem  ad- 

'verfam  cptare  dementis  eft.  Cic.         ^         ''  Levins  fit  patient  la,  ^ulcqulJ  corrlgere  ejl  nefas.  Hor, 
s  Mi^iTT}  h-dvxTV  was  a  great  man's  definition  of  phllofopky. 
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not  be  unfeafonable  or  immoderate.  Being  thus  regulated^  fet  to  a  true  biafs  and 
freed  from  all  eruptions  and  violence,  they  become>^/^  as  are  here  intended  j  gentle 
ferments  working  in  our  breads,  without  which  we  fhould  fettle  in  ina6livity  =»  • 
and  what  I  think  may  be  taken  for  juft  motives  and  ^ooi  arguments  to  a6t  upon. 

For  if  a  man  finds,  that  he  has  not  only  a  fuperior  faculty  of  reafon,  but  alfo  an 
inferior  appetitive  faculty,  under  which  are  contaiud  many  propenfions  and  aver- 
fions,  tbefe  cannot  be  denied  to  he  any  more  than  that  j  tho  they  muft  be  taken  in- 
deed for  what  they  really  are^  and  not  more.  When  they  are  checked  by  reafon 
and  truth,  or  there  lies  a  reafon  againfl  them  fas  there  always  will,  when  they  are 
not  within  the  forefaid  rellridionsj,  they  muft  be  taken  as  clogd  with  this  circum- 
llance,  as  things  overruled  and  difabled :  but  when  they  are  under  no  prohibition 
from  the  fuperior  powers  md  truth,  then  they  are  to  be  confiderd  as  unfetterd  and 
free,  and  become  governing  principles.  For  (as  it  has  been  obferved  upon  a  par- 
ticular occafion  before  p.  i6y.)  when  there  is  no  reafon  againfi  the  complying 
without  (cn^cs,  there  is  always  one  for  it  by  prop.  XlV.  fe6t.III.  the  inclinati- 
on itfelf,  being  precluded  by  nothing  above  it,  is  in  this  cafe  uppermoft,  and  in 
courfe  takes  the  commanding  poft  :  and  then  a  man  muft  a£t  as  being  what  he 
is  in  n.  3.  under  prop.  II.  of  this  fe6lion. 

The7^r/;?^j  of  all  human  adlionsarein  fad,  either  a  fenfe  of  J/^/j',  oraprofped 
of  {om^pleafure  ox  profit  to  be  obtaind,  fome  evil  or  danger  to  be  avoided  j  that 
is,  either  the  reafonablenefsof  what  is  done,  or  the  manner,  in  which  fomething 
doth  or  is  like  to  affect  the  agent ;  and  that  is  again,  human  actions  are  founded 
either  in  reafon,  ox  pa Jf  on  -ssA  inclination.  (I  need  not  add  they  may  be  in  both.) 
This  being  fo,  what  fhould  hinder,  when  reafon  does  not  work,  but  that  the 
inferior  fprings  fhould  retain  their  nature,  and  act. 

Bodily  inclinations  and  paflions,  when  they  obferve  their  due  fnhordination  to 
reafon,  and  only  take  place,  where  that  leaves  it  open  for  them,  or  allows  them  to 
be  as  it  were  afieiTors  to  it  upon  the  throne,  are  of  admirable  ufe  in  hfe,  and  tend  -ma- 
ny times  to  noble  ends.  This  is  applicable  to  the  irafcible,  as  well  as  the  concu- 
pifcible  affections  and  the  whole  animal  fyftem.  Love  of  that  which  is  amiable 
compajfon  '^  toward  the  miferable  and  helplefs,  a  natural  abhorrence  and  refentment  p 

a  'H  sfyii ys-v>jAav  ^^»y  hiyi^u.  Chryf  ^  When  the  Stoics  fay,  that  a  wife  man  may 

relieve  one,  who  wants  his  help,  without  fttying  himj  I  own  indeed  he  tnciy,  but  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  heroouU.  If  he  had  not  fom.e  compaiTion,  and  in  fome  meafure  felt  the  ails  or  wants  of  the 
other,  I  fcarceknow  howhefiiould  come  to  take  him  for  an  object  of  his  charity.  <^  Q  loIv  l(p' 

iii^T,  ;^  oi?  oV  c«yi^oM,3v®-,  in  j  ^  he,  cii,  ^  on,  ^  atrcvxi^yo'^  iTTxmTrcii.  Arijl.  To  be  angry  under 
thefe  conditions  is  a  different  thing  from  rage,  and  thofc  tranfports  which  perhaps  fcarce  comply  with 
any  one  of  them :  iuch  asthat  of  Alexander,  who,  becaufe  his  yo]^iv(^  died,  commanded  the  'AtxAjj- 
Tziia  to  be  all  burnt.  An, 
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of  that  which  is  vilkinous  or  vitious  orbafe%  fear  ^  of  evils,  are  things,  which 
duly  temperd  have  laudable  effects :  and  without  them  mankind  could  not  well 
fubfift.  By  which  it  appears,  that  the  Author  of  nature  has  placed  thefe  cona- 
tus's^  thefe  tendencies,  and  reluctancies  in  us,  to  difpofe  us  for  action,  when 
there  are  no  arguments  of  a  higher  nature  to  move  us.  So  far  are  they,  rightly 
managed^  from  being  mere  infirmities.  And  certainly  the  philofopher^  who  pre- 
tends to  abfolute  apathy^  maims  nature,  and  fets  up  for  a  half-man,  or  I  don't 
know  what  ^. 

I  muil  confefs  however,  that  our  pajjions  are  (overy  apt  to  grow  upon  us,  and 
become  exorbitant,  if  they  are  not  kept  under  an  exaSl  difcipline^  that  by  way  of 
prevention  or  caution  it  is  advifable  rather  to  affect  a  degree  of  apathy,  or  to  recede 
Tnore  from  the  worfe  extreme  ^.  This  very  propoHtion  itfelf,  which,  when  reafon 
is  abfent,  places  fenfe  and  inclination  in  the  chair,  obliges  not  to  permit  the  reins 
to  our  paffions,  or  give  them  their  full  carreer  j  becaufeif  we  do,  they  may  (and 
will)  carry  us  into  fuch  excejfes^  fuch  dangers  and  mifchiefs^  as  may  fadly  affect  the 
fenfitive  part  of  us :  that  part  itfelf,  which  now  governs.  They  ought  to  be 
watched,  and  well  examind  j  if  reafon  is  on  their  fide,  or  flands  neuter,  they  are 
to  be  heard  (this  is  all,  that  I  fay) :  in  other  cafes  we  mufl  be  deaf  to  their  appli- 
cations, ftrongly  guard  againlt  their  emotions,  and  in  due  time  prevent  their  rebel- 
ling againft  the  fovereign  faculty. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  add,  tho  I  fearlfhall  tire  you  with  repetitions,  that  from 
what  is  faid  here  and  jufl  before,  not  only  the  liberty  men  take  in  preferring 
what  they  like  befl,  among  prefentinjoyments,  meats,  drinks,  ^c.  fo  far  as  they 
are  innocent-,  but  all  tho^c  prudential  and  lawful  vatxhods^  by  which  they  endea- 
vour to  fecure  to  themfelves  a  comfortable  and  pleafant  being,  may  be  juflified 
and  that  obf.  under  prop.  XIII.  in  feet.  II.  ftrengthend. 

a  There  is,  according  to  Ttdly,  Civile  odium,  quo  omnes  impohos  oclimus,  b  <i>oSifAjiB-Bi  Js?- 

ivM  f^  ^  o'ii  (poQii^y  ^  xccxir  TO  ^i  fMi,  ki<rx,^cv,  y.x.  Arift.  When  one  called  Xenophanes  coward 
becaufc  he  would  not  play  at  dice  with  him,  oyjoXcysT  ttuw  htXhc,  hvon  tt^oi;  rli  Ukt^'cc  y^,  'AtoXuj^ 
flut.  ^  A  wife  man  is  not  k^ccB-y,<;,  but  fO£rp<e;r«S-^'?.^nj?.  ap.  JDiog,  L.  d  As?  r 

■toy,  Arift. la  the  lame  chapter  he  gives  two  other  excellent  rules,  which  I  cannot  but  fet  down 

here.     Sxa^-sry  ou  tt^o^    hi  civroi     iv>cciriX-(popBi  la-f/jsv £('5    raiwccvrtcv    ^'  idurh^   ci<p£A;cjjv a;rsp  01  Tci 

^iirfcif/jyjEvoi  T  IJiXav  oP^Zvnc,  TToiSariv.        And  after,   'Ey  TTunl  3  ^«A«5:«  ^vA««Tjey  r<  ii^u,  ^  ryit  ^^cvyiv.' 
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If  the  gratification  of  an  appetite  be  incompatible  with  r^^/ci/^  and  truth^  to 
treat  that  appetite  according  to  what  it  is,  is  to  deny  it :  but  if  it  is  not,  to  life 
it  as  it  is,  istoconfider  it  as  an  appetite  clear  of  all  obje61:ions,  and  this  muft  be 
to  comply  with  it.  The  humoring  of  fuch  appetites^  as  lie  not  under  the  inter- 
di6t  of  truth  and  reafon,  feems  to  be  the  'uery  means^  by  which  the  Author  of 
nature  intended  to  fwee ten  the  journey  of  life  :  and  a  man  may  upon  the  road  as 
well  muffle  himfelf  up  againfb  fun-fhine  and  blue  sky,  and  expofe  himfelf  bare 
to  rains  and  fhorms  and  cold,  as  debar  himfelf  of  the  innocent  delights  of  his  na- 
ture foraffe6ted  melancholy,  want,  and  pain.     Yet, 

4.  He  muft  ufe  what  means  he  can  to  cure  his  own  defeUs^  or  at  kafi  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  them  j  learn  to  deny  temptations^  or  keep  them  at  a  proper  diflance^  % 
even  mortify^  where  mortification  is  necejfary  ^  j  and  always  carry  about  him  the 
fenfe  of  his  being  but  a  man.  He  who  doth  not  do  this,  doth  not  conform 
himfelf  to  thtfi^venth  particular  under  the  preceding  prop,  (^doth  not  own  that 
to  be  true^  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  found  true  in  himfelf  j  j  denies  a  de^ 
fe£i  to  be  what  it  is,  to  be  fomething  which  requires  to  be  fupplied,  or  amend- 
ed} and  is  guilty  of  an  omijjion^  that  will  fall  under  fe£t.  I.  prop.V. 

I  might  here  mention  fome  precautions,  with  fome  kinds  and  degrees  o^ mor- 
tification or  felf- denial,  which  men  will  commonly  find  to  be  neceflary.  But  I 
iTiall  not  pre/cribe  -,  leaving  them,  who  beft  know  their  own  weak  places  and 
difeafes,  to  fele6t  for  themfelves  the  proper  remedies, 

I  fhall  only  take  notice,  that  fince  the  felf-denial  here  recommended  can  only 
4-efpe<5t  things  in  themfelves  lawful  and  not  unreafonablc,  and  in  favor  of  fuch 
our  bare  inclinations  have  been  allowd  to  be  taken  for  arguments  and  dire6tions5 
it  looks  as  if  this  advice  to  deny  ones  felfox  inclinations  inferred  a  contradiction. 
But  this  knot  will  be  quickly  untied.  For  when  we  deny  our  inclinations  in 
order  to  better  our  natures,  or  prevent  crimes,  tho  to  follow  thofe  incHnations 
might  otherwife  be  right  j  yet  in  tbefe  circumfiances  and  under  this  view  there  a- 
rifes  a  good  reafon  againft  it,  and  they,  according  to  the  efiablijhd  rule,  muft 
therefore  give  way  :  which  is  all  that  is  intended  *=. 

■    Ayifrt>^acai  fJjix^i  T  ccp^aAyjav  TTficasA-j  cay  o  f«iw?,   ivrccvj-a   htk  s^t  Su^xic,  v  -^v^n^.  Max.  Tyr.— =■ 

To  appoint  things,  as  the  fevoiJI)  Doftors  have  done,  to  be  ,'~T~nnb  X^'^D,  or  r~lil  p^mnb  n^ 
n~\'Iiyn  |0  Cli^n,  would  be  right,  if  they  were  judiciouflj^  chofen,  and  not  fb  very  particular  and 
trifling.  Some  of  their  cautions  are  certainly  juO: :  as  that  "iJjlU;31  \I/''i^  nu^^l  aij>i  h'^nO'' £^b 
an  up:"!  ^S  nvny,  PaJJim.  ^  IVhat  jlwuld  a  mm  do  to  live  f  m'^y  r-|"'D\  MiJIm,        c  No 

»7CiBJ^ery,  no  fuperflitious  or  phantaflical  mortifications  are  here  recommended.  ;• 

Z  z      :  :  The 
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The  laft  claUfe  of  the  propofition  takes  in  a  great  compafs.  It  will  oblige  men, 
if  they  do  but  think  well  what  they  are,  and  confcquently  what  others  of  the  fame 
kind  with  themfelves  alfo  are,  not  to  be  proud,  conceited,  vain  5  butmodeft,and 
humble,  and  rather  diffident  of  themfelves :  not  to  cenfure  the  failings  of  others 
too  hardly,  not  to  be  over-fevere  in  punifhing  or  exadtingjuflice^,  and  parti- 
cularly not  to  be  revengeful  3  but  candid,  placable,  manfuete :  and  fo  forth. 

f .  He  ought  to  examine  ^  his  own  aSlions  and  conduU^  and  where  he  finds  he  has 
iranfgreJJ'ed  ^^  to  repent.  That  is,  if  the  tranfgreffion  be  againft  his  neighbour, 
and  the  nature  of  it  admits,  to  make  reparation^  or  at  leaft  as  far  as  he  can :  in 
other  cafes,  when  that  which  is  done  cannot  be  recalled^  or  repaird^  or  termi- 
nates in  himfelf  only,  to  live  however  under  a  fenfe  of  his  fault,  and  to  prove 
by  fuch  a6ts  as  are  proper,  that  he  dedves  forgivenefs^  and  heartily  wifhes  it  un- 
done -y  which  is  as  it  were  an  elTay  towards  the  undoing  of  it  ^^  and  all  that  now 
can  be  ^ :  and  laftly,  to  ufe  all  poflible  care  not  to  reJapfe.  All  this  is  involved 
in  the  idea  of  a  fault,  or  a6tion  that  is  wrong,  as  it  prefents  itlelf  to  a  rational 
mind.  For  fuch  a  mind  cannot  approve  what  is  unreafonablc,  and  repugnant 
to  truth  ',  that  is,  what  is  wrongs  or  ^  fault :  nay  more,  it  cannot  but  difapprove 
it,  deteft  it.  No  rational  animal  therefore  can  a6t  according  to  truth^  the  true 
nature  of  himfelf  and  the  idea  of  a  crime,  if  he  doth  not  endeavour  not  to 
commit  it  >  and,  when  it  is  committed,  to  repair  it,  if  he  can,  or  at  leaft  fhew 
himfelf  to  be  penitent  ^. 

If  when  a  man  is  criminal^  he  doth  not  behave  himfelf  as  fuch  y  or,  which  is 
the  fame,  behaves  himfelf  as  being  notfuch^  he  oppofes  truth  confidently. 

And  further,  to  a<5l  agreeably  to  what  he  is  fuppofed  to  find  himfelf /o  he^ 
IS  to  aiSt  as  one  who  is  in  danger  of  relapfing  i  which  is  to  be  upon  his  guard 
for  the  future. 

6.  He  mujl  labor  to  improve  his  rational  faculties  by  fuch  means^  as  are  (fairly) 
praUicable  by  him^  and  confijient  with  his  circumfanccs.  If  it  be  a  difadvantage  to 
be  obnoxious  to  error^  and  a6t  in  the  dark,  it  is  an  advantage  to  know  fuch 
truths  as  may  prevent  this :  iif  fo,  it  is  a  greater  advantage  to  know,  or  be  capa-* 
ble  of  knowing,  more  fuch  truths  S:  and  then  again,  not  to  endeavour  to  improve 

«  pin  ri-\1W)3  n^asb  nmtD  mwij;  l^'Dn  (which  words  I  underhand  in  the  fenfe,  that  Raf}i 
items  to  put  upon  them.  Gen.  xliv.  to.)  ^  nji  TTKfi^nv  ^  n  ^  'i^f^a  ;  rj'psj  ^icv  b»  £tsA6c9-»  j 

=4«r.  carm.  c  T/5  -^  £<$  T  kyZvx,  ^  /Si'a  7recf%?^B-m  'x%To^r(^  b^jtvi  5     tic,   <^'    i^  y^-eo-jcfAjt&fi?  5 

iva'dnvum  0  (Am  Troyisunm.  Th.fud.  *^  ^uem  p^nitet  peccajfe,  pene  efiinnocens.  Sen.         «Evea 

a  fe-a>  fays,  niDn-^pn  ^D  1^3D  r^bM;>'i^  [,*nm\yn].  S.Hhafd.  f  'EXoi^'>fn<rcc^;  iv>J>yr,,ror 
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thofe  faculties,  by  which  thefe  truths  are  apprehended,  is  to  fhut  them  out,  as 
being  not  what  they  are  ^. 

And  moreover,  by  the  inlargement  of  our  rational  faculties  we  become  more 
rational;  that  is,  we  advance  our  natures'',  and  become  more  attentive  to  rati- 
onal injoyments. 

The  ordinary  means  indeed  of  improving  our  minds  are  the  inftrudtion  of  able 
men,  reading,  obfcrvation,  meditation :  but  every  man  has  not  proper  opportuni- 
ties^ or  capacity  for  thefe,  or  but  in  fome  lov;  degree  j  and  no  man  is  obliged  be- 
yond his  abilities,  and  opportunities  (by  fe6b.  IV.  prop.  II.J  Therefore  that  mol- 
lification is  added,  hy  fucb  means^  &c. 

Befide  healthy  a  comfortable  and  fuitable  provifion  of  externals  is  fo  neceifary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  'whole  man^  that  without  it  the  rational  part  cannot 
dwell  eafy,  all  purfuits  of  knowledge  will  be  liable  to  interruption,  and  improve- 
ments (commonly^  imperfe6k  =.  And  fo  reafon  itfelf  (which  cannot  betray  its 
own  intereft)  muft  for  its  own  fake  eoncurr  in  feeking  and  promoting  that, 
which  tends  to  the  prefervation  and  happinefs  of  the  'whole.  But  the  doing  of 
this  ingrolTcs  time  and  induftry  3  and-  before  that  which  is  fought  can  be  obtaind 
(if  it  is  ever  obtaind),  probably  the  ufe  of  it  is  lofl:  except  where  men  live  by 
the  profefHon  of  fome  part  of  learning. 

And  as  to  them  who  are  more  free  from  worldly  cares,  or  whofe  bufinefs  and 
imployment  brings  them  into  a  flrider  acquaintance  with  letters,  after  all  their 
endeavours  (fuch  is  the  great  variety  of  human  circumftances  in  other  refpeSfs) 
they  muft  be  contented  with  feveral  degrees  and  portions  of  knowledge.  Some 
are  blefl:  with  clean  and  ftrong  conllitutions,  early  inilrudions  and  other  helps, 
fucceeding  incouragements,  ufeful  acquaintance,  and  freedom  from  diHurbance : 
whilft  others,  under  an  ill  flate  of  body,  or  other  difadvantages,  are  forced  to 
be  their  own  guides,  and  make  their  way  as  v/ell  as  they  can. 

But  notwithftanding  all  this,  every  man  may  in  fome  degree  or  other  cndiQVirQVLt 
to  cultivate  his  nature,  and  polTefs  himfelf  of  ufeful  truths.  And  not  to  do  this 
is  (again)  to  cail  off  reafon  (Vhich  never  can  be  reafonable)^  apoftatize  from 
humanity,  and  recoil  into  the  beflial  Hfe '^.         ■      - 

*  And  perhaps  as  if  ©ur  own  minds  v/ere  not  what  they  are.      For  t«vt£?  KvB-^awoi  ^  uMvxi  o^sj, 
yv/Tcii  <pv~i,t.  Arifl.  ^  Arifiotle  being  asked,   -pphat  hi  got  by  philofophy,  anfwerd,  Tc  a:v£{!-iretx» 

TAi?  rojjiv  '(k  riv^  2^J.  r  'd^  r  jo^uv  (piQav  7;roi3(ny.  And  another  time,  hom  the  learned  diff^erd  frotrr 
the  unlearned^  faidj  Qru  cl  ^wt2<^  T'  T>iB^riiiKOTur  r>iv  T^atnuxy  tXiyiv  ci  f^  ivrux^Mc,  iivca  Kory/ov^  cv  j 
ToTi  oiTv^tkie  KurciCpv/nv.  Jj.Lciert.  "^  'A^yWrev  ^,    n  i  p^^ic-v,    rci  ;4«A&5  TT^ctrluv  («%6^j;y !?rc p 

cVTcf,'   7To?^)i  {Bjj  rp  n^^^rlirvA  KcB-tZ'^if  ols'  o^yccvm,  x.rX.  Ar'ifi.  d   '^am  fn'ti  qHodMtn  tempus^ 

mra  in  (^ris  homines  pcijjtm  befti^rum  modo  vag^bmtm,  ^c,  Cic, 

a.  .  "  7'"  ^" 
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7.  He  muft  attend  to  infiruSlion  ^5  and  e'uen  ask  advice-,  efpectally  in  matters  of 
confe^uence.  Not  to  do  this  is  to  deny^  that  his  faculties  are  limited  and  defec- 
tive, or  that  he  is  fallible  (which  is  contrary  to  that,  which  he  is  prefumed  to 
be  confcious  of^  3  and  perhaps,  that  it  is  poffible  for  another  to  know  what  he 
doth  not. 

Advice  every  man  is  capable  of  hearing,  and  the  meaner  a  man's  own  improve- 
ments are,  the  more  doth  truth  prefs  him  to  fubmit  to  the  counfel  and  opinions  of 
others.  Nor  is  every  one  only  capable^  but  every  one  wants  upon  fome  occafions 
to  be  informed.  In  how  many  countrey  affairs  muft  thzfcholar  take  the  rujiic 
for  his  mafter  ?  In  how  many  other  men  of  bufinefs,  traders  and  mechanics  ?  And 
on  the  other  fide,  in  refpe(5t  of  how  many  things  doesthegeneraHty  of  the  world 
want  to  be  taught  by  them,  who  are  learned  and  honefi  ? 

There  is  or  Ihould  be  a  commerce  or  interchange  of  counfel  and  knowledge,  as 
well  as  of  other  things  :  and  where  men  have  not  thefe  of  their  own  growth^ 
they  fhould  thankfully  receive  what  may  be  imported  from  other  quarters. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  a  man  ought  implicitly  and  blindly  to  follow  the  opinion 
ofanother^  ('this  otherbeing/<2//i^/^  too,  as  well  as  himfelf),  unlefs  he  has /;?  Z?i;«- 
/^//"agoodreafonfo  to  do,  which  many  times  happens  j  but  by  theaffiftanceof 
another,  and  hearing  what  he  has  to  fay,  to  find  out  more  certainly  on  which 
£de  reafon^  truth^  and  happinefs  (which  always  keep  clofe  together^  do  lie.  And 
thus  it  is  indeed  a  man's  own  reafon  at  laft,  which  governs. 

He,  who  is  governed  by  what  another  fays  Cor  does)  without  underftanding 
it  and  making  the  reafon  of  it  his  own,  is  not  governed  by  his  own  reafon^  and 
that  is,  by  no  reafon  that  he  has.  To  fay  one  is  led  by  the  nofe  (as  we  com- 
monly fpeak  ^)  gives  immediately  the  idea  of  a  brute  ^. 

8  The  effecS:,  -whxch.  Xenocrfttes's  ledture  had  M^on  Tolemo,  is  remarkable:  unius  orationis  faluber- 
Ytma  tnedicina,  fanatusy  ex  infami  ganeone  maxtmus  philofophus  evajit,  Val.  M.  *>  Like  them, 

who  fubmit  to  their  Hhakamim,  'IDI  ^ii'O^  JSilHU;  \^r2^  by  \^10iV  ib^S&i.  In  S.  Iqqar.  Many 
more  inflances  might  eallly  be  given.  •=  Not  only  we.    Ti?;  pvo^  i>^Kii3^  was  uled  in  the 

fair  e  fenfe  by  the  Greeks.  '^  Nihil  magis  prsiftiindutn  eft,  quam  ne,  pecorum  ritu,  fequamur 

anteeedentium  gregem,  pergentes  non  qii;i  eundum  eft,  fed  qua  itur.  Sen.  Something  may  perhaps  be 
expefted  in  this  place  concerning  vogue  and  fujhion,  which  feem  to  be  public  declarations  of  fome 
general  opinion  j  fliewing  how  far  they  ought  to  fway  with  us.  I  think,  fo  fur  as  to  keep  us 
from 'being  contemned,  derided,  or  marked,  where  that  may  lawfully  and  conveniently  be  done  j 
efpecially  in  refpedt  of  trifling  and  little  matters,  ^ut  further  a  wife  man  will  fcarce  mind  them. 
That  IS  a  good  fentence  in  Demophilus,  Uoin  k  y.^l'jui  uvm  r.i/^Xcc,  kud  ^^■oiay  fA^i?-Zyc  ugVi;i(riiv  c^eivX'^  ^ 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  He  mufi  labor  to  dear  his  mind  of  thofe  preoccupations  and  incumbrances 
which  hang  about  it^  and  hinder  him  from  reafoning  freely^  and  judging  impartially. 
We  fet  out  in  life  from  fuch  poor  beginnings  of  knowledge,  and  grow  up  under 
fuch  remains  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  fuch  influences  of  company  and 
fafhion,  fuch  infinuations  of  pleafure,  ^c.  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  men  get  ha- 
bits of  thinking  only  in  one  way  j  that  thefe  habits  in  time  grow  confirmed  and 
obftinate  ;  and  fo  their  minds  come  to  be  overcaft  with  thick  prejudices^  fcarce 
penetrable  by  any  ray  of  truth  or  light  of  reafon.  He  therefore,  who  would 
ufe  his  rational  faculties,  mufl  in  the  firft  place  difentanglc  them,  and  render 
them  j^^  to  be  ufed :  and  he,  who  doth  not  do  this,  doth  hereby  declare,  that 
he  doth  not  intend  to  ufe  themj  that  is^  he  proclaims  him^cM  irrational^  con- 
trary to  truth,  if  fuppofition  the  fourth  be /r^/^. 

The  fum  of  all  is  this :  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man^  if  that  word  exprefTes  fuch  a 
being  as  is  before  defcribed,  to  behave  himfelf  in  all  refpe6ts  (Vhich  I  cannot 
pretend  to  enumerate^  as  fir  as  he  is  able  according  to  reafon.  And  from  hence 
it  will  follow,  further,  that, 

IV.  Every  man  is  obliged  to  live  virtuoujly  and  pioujly.  Becaufe  to  practice 
reafon  %  and  truth  ^  is  to  Uve  after  that  manner.  For  from  the  contents  of  the 
foregoing  fe61:ions  it  is  apparent,  that  one  cannot  pra6lice  reafon  (or  a6t  accor- 
ding to  trutlij  without  behaving  himfelf  reverently  and  dutifully  toward  that 
Almighty  being,  on  whom  he  depends  j  nor  -without  jujiice  and  a  tender  regard 
to  the  properties  of  other  men  :  that  is,  unlefs  his  injoymentsbe  free  from  im- 
piety, virtuous  and  harmlefs.  And  as  to  thofe  virtues,  which  refped:  a  mans 
felf  the  fame  thing  <=  will  be  as  apparent,  when  I  have  told  what  I  mean  by 
fome  of  the  principal  ones. 

Prudence^  the  queen  of  virtues,  is  nothing  but  choofing  (after  things  ^  have 
been  duly  Vv^eighd)  and  ufing  the  rnofb  reafonable  means  to  obtain  fomeend^  that 
is  reafonable.     This  is  therefore  direSfly  the  exercife  of  reafon. 

T'emperance  permits  us  to  take  meat  and  drink  not  only  as  phy  iic  for  hunger  and 
thirft,but  alfo  as  an  innocent  cordial  and  fortifier  againft  the  evils  of  life,or  even  fome- 
times,  reafon  not  refufing  that  liberty,  merely  as  matter  o? pleafure.  It  only  con- 
fines us  to  fuch  kinds^  quantities^  and  feafons^  as  may  bell  confiibwith  our  health  % 

*  IpjA  'virtus  bre'vijjtme  recia  ratio  diet  poteft.  Cic      ^«<e  mn  aliud  eft  quam  reBa  ratio.  Sen. 
'=  Idem  ejfe  dicebfit  Socrates  "osritatem  6"  'virmtem.  Id.  •=  Viz.  That  a  man  cannot  pradife  rea- 

fon without  praftiilng  them.  '^  T54  r'  iovra,  rx  r*  sVa^svai,  TT^a  T  iivTx,  «  That  fay  in  o' 

oiTimotheus  to  Flato,  with  whom  hehadfupped  the  night  before  in  the  Academ^j  CiouW  bsremem^ 
berd.    'XfJATi^  Iv  o*u7rysiTi'~''~~si\  riv/ brif'(ii»y''-'-^ytyji^w  ,     / 
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the  ufe  of  our  faculties ',  our  fortune,  ^c.  and  fhew,  that  we  do  not  think  our  felves 
made  only  to  eat  and  drink  here  ^  -y  that  is,  fuch  as  fpeak  us  to  be  what  uue  are. 

Chafiity  does  not  pretend  to  extinguiflj  our  tender  pailions,  or  cancel  one  part 
of  our  nature :  it  only  bids  us  not  to  indulge  them  againft  reafon  and  truth  ""  > 
not  give  up  the  man  to  humor  the  brute  ^  j  nor  hurt  others  to  pleafe  our  [elves  j 
to  divert  our  incUnations  by  bulinefs,  or  fome  honeft  amufement,  till  we  can 
gratify  them  latvfuUy^  conveniently^  regularly^ ;  and  even  then  to  participate  of 
-the  myfteiies  of  love  with  f»c^^/j,  as  within  a  veil  or  facred  inclofure,  not  with 
a  canine  impudence  ^. 

Frugality  indeed  looks  forward,  and  round  about  5  not  only  confiders  the  man 
bimfelfy  but  compallionates  his  family  5  knows,  tliat,  when  the  exa6left  com- 
putation is  made  that  can  be  beforehand,  there  will  ftill  be  found  many  unfore- 
feen  dejiderata  in  the  calendar  of  his  expences  j  is  apprehenftve  of  the  world, 
and  accidents,  and  new  occaiions,  that  may  arife,  tho  they  are  wot  yet  in  be- 
ing g,5  and  therefore  endeavours  wifely  to  lay  in  as  much,  as  may  give  him  fome 
kind  of  fecurity  againfl  future  wants  and  cafualties,  without  which  provilion 
no  man,  whofe  fenfe  is  not  quite  lofc,  or  circumfcribed  within  the  prefent  mi- 
nute, can  be  very  eafy  ^.  To  this  end  it  not  only  cuts  off  all  prefujion  and  ex- 
travagance^ but  even  deducts  fomething  from  that,  which  according  to  the 
prefent  appearance  might  be  afforded  '  3  and  choofes  rather  that  he  fhould  live 
upon  half  allowance  now?  than  be  expofed  (or  expofe  any  body  elfej  to  the 
danger  of  ftarving  hereafter  ^,  when  full  meals  and  former  plenty  fhall  make 
poverty  ^ndfafiing  more  infupportable.  But  ftill  it  forbids  no  inftance  of  gene" 
rofity^  or  even  magnificence^  which  is  agreeable  to  the  man's  flation  and  circum- 
ftances,  or  (which  is  tantamount)  to  the  truth  of  his  cafe  I 

»  Corpus  onuftHm  Heftern'ts 'vitiis  animum  quoq^  pr&gravAt  una,  ^c.  Hor.  ^  ^uibus 

snfolo  Vivendi  caupipalato  eft.  Juv.  Sic  prandete  commilitenes  tanquam  Apftd  inferos  c&nnturi  {Leonid. 
(tp.Val  M.)  may  be  turned  to  a  general  memento,   no  man  knowing,  how  near  his  death  may  be. 

c  T/i*<^£5) KaXY.v;  ''ETrayi  T  r.x'Ava,.  Arr,  '^  Venerem  incertam  rapientes,  moreferarum 

Hor.  e  In  which  words  are  comprehended  naturally  (Ta  f/.\  res;  ■^a^a  (pumv  iih'jk<i  ^tm- 

5t£*v).  *  Not  zs  Crates  znd  Hipparchia  (of  whom  fee  Dio^.  L.  Sext.  Emp.  ^  al.),  and  indeed 

the  Cynics  in  general  are  faid  to  have  done :  quihus  in  propatulo  coire  cum  conjugibus  mos  fuit> 
La6tant.  Of  whom  therefore  Cicero  fays  with  good  reafon,  Cynicorum  ratio  [al.  natioj  lota  eft  eji- 
cienda.  Eft  enim  inimica  verecundlA,  fine  qua  nihil  return  ejfepoteft,  nihil  honeftum.  S^;l"i  in\y£>^  /j^^ 
JjiySlT!!  [Vy^].  S.  Hhas.  That  in  Herodotus,  "Aiacc  y.iQ-Z'n  CM^voyiiv^  a-vyiK^uircn  ^  ry.v  ot.idi)  <yvn.i 
ought  not  to  be  true.  Verecundid  naturali  habim  provifum  lupanaria  ipfafecretum.  Aug.  ^  th 
TO  7?5  T^V''?  ecTly-y^ae^rcv  k(po^acx.  Fh.  J.  *>  Simonsdes  was  wont  to  iay,   BaAo<^;iK  Itv  ^- 

hayu'v  Toii  ivB-fo?i  fjijooi^ov  ^a<,tssJ,  «  ^uv  ^a^  T  (pixcov.  Stob.  i   l^lon  inttlligunt  homines  qua,m 

ma<rnum  veiiigal  fit  parfimonia-  Cic.  ^  Like  thera,  who  ci  lynorytTi  rk  2^  y^^ws  i<p'o^i<x,7r^a- 

r.y.TxvciXia-y^nQ-.Vj  as  in  Athen.  •  Ed  liberalitate  lUarm.r,    £««  profit  amicis,  neceat  nemini. 

Cic. 

After 
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After  the  fame  manner  I  might  p"oceed  upon  other/'i^r/zV^/^r  virtues.  But  my 
notion  ot  them  mufl  by  this  time  be  fufficiently  underflood :  and  therefore  I 
ihall  only  give  this  general  advice.  That  you  may  take  the  truer  profped  of 
any  a6t,  place  your  felf  in  your  imagination  beyond  it  (beyond  it  in  time),  and 
fuppofe  it  already  done^  and  then  fee  how  it  looks  3  always  remembring,  that  a 
long  repentance  is  a  difproportionate  price  for  ^Jjjort  injoyment.  Or,  fancy  it  done 
by  fome  other  man^  and  then  view  it  in  that  fpeculum  :  we  are  commonly  {har- 
per-lighted  in  difcerning  the  faults  of  others,  than  of  ourfelves  ^.  And  further, 
as  tp  thofe  virtues^  which  are  faid  to  confift  in  the  mean,  it  may  be  fomctimes 
(afer  to  incline  a  little  more  to  one  of  the  extremes^  than  to  the  other :  as,  rather 
to  ilinginefs,  than  prodigality ;  rather  to  inflexibiHty,  and  even  a  degree  of  ill 
nature,  than  to  dangerous  complaifance,  or  eaiinefs  in  refpe6t  of  vice,  andfuch 
things  as  may  be  hurtful 5  and  io  on''. 

Since  then  to  live  virtuoujly  is  to  pra6tife  reafon  and  a6t  conformably  to  iruth^  he, 
who  lives  fo,  muft  be  ultimately  happy^  by  fe6t.  II.  prop.  XIV.  and  therefore  not 
only  the  commands  of  reafon,  but  even  the  defire  of  happinefs  (a  motive,  that  can- 
not but  work  ftrongly  upon  all  who  think)  will  oblige  a  man  to  live  fo. 

It  may  be  colle6ted  even  from  experience^  that  the  'virtuous  life  compared  with 
the  contrary'^  if  one  looks  no  further  than  the  prefent  Itate,  is  the  happier  life  '^  5  or, 
that  the  virtuous  pleafures,  when  the  whole  account  is  made  up,  are  the  truer  ^, 
Who  fees  not,  that  the  vitious  life  is  full  of  dangers  and  fohcitudes,  and  ufually  ends 
illj  perhaps  in  rottenncfs  and  rags,  oratleaftin  a  peevifh  and  defpicable  difcon- 
tent  ^  ? 

I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  virtue  can  make  a  man  happy  upon  a  rack  *,under  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  the  ftone,  or  the  like  §  j  or  ih.'diLvirtue'Sindi prudence  can  always  exempt 
him  from  wants  and  fufferings,  mend  a  llrait  fortune,  or  re6tify  an  ill  conilitu- 

*  Hon  eft  inco'fnmodtim,  quale  quodq; /if,  ex  aliis  judicare :    ut  fi  quid  dedeceat  in  aliis,  vl" 

temus  &  ipji.     Fit  enim  nefcio  quo  modo,   ut  mpigis  in  aliis  cernamus,  quam  in  mbifmet  ipfis,  fi  quid, 
delinquitur.  Cic.  ^  'O.ov,    ov  d'nTrvM  TraoTnyn  Tti  iid,;y'-^r.vri  j    i^j-a  S'v<re)77yi?j7;z,    yy-^^l  TT^cG-jiiciu-^  (riccv~ 

Tcv,  kTh'ci  jc«T£iS-i;  t\  ^or;-=*ov,  y-A     VUit.  <^  Even  Epicurus  himfelf  kx,<^:.c:'rc-  <pr,(rl  -^  ii^om  -r^v 

c'.oiiry,-/  yjivr/j-  and  JsJei  rvy  ihw^j  Tsi?  kcircic,  J^iv  ^.^esc^.  Biog.  L.    ,  ■  ^  Ifocrates  gives  One  realbn 

for  this,  where  he  compares  vitious  pleafures  with  virtue.    'E-xiT  f.&^  Trpxrav  i:<^ivTiei^   ursfion  sXhtt'^B-ti- 

Lf^zr      ivTU-J^fci    3  /c/p  rx';    At-'.T^:?    rsi?  •^■Jbv^j    i;i^o:jy.v.  «  Whereas   virtue  is  i(p'o§'iov  5?f05    y^ifi^j. 

B:as  ap.  S.  Baf.  f  For  who  can  bear  fuch  rants  as  that,  Epicurus  ait,  fapientem,  fi  in  iha- 

laridis  tauro  peruratur,   exclamaturum,  Bidce  eft,   ^  ad  me  nihil  pertinet !    Sen.      T^^/A' reports  the 
iame.  .    ^  ItninthsY^^^'^  ox  xcry  it-vr  t02.Q:Yikz  him,  qui  dum 'varices  exfecandas  prahret, 

legerelibrum  perfevera-vit :    or  him,  qui  non  d?fiit  ridere,  cum  ob  hoc  ipfum  irati  tortores  omnid  infin-i- 
mentOr  crudelitatis  expcrirentnr.  Sen. 

A   a  tion  • 
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tion  :  amidil  fo  many  enemies  to  virtue,  fo  many  infirmities  as  attend  life,  he 
cannot  but  hQ  fometi'/nes  affe^ed.  But  I  have  faid,  and  fay  again,  that  the  natu- 
ral and  ufual  effect  of  virtue  is  happinefs  3  and  if  a  virtuous  man  fhould  in 
fomerefpe6ls  be  unhappy,  yet  ftill  his  virtue  will  make  him  lefs  unhappy :  for  at 
leaft  he  injoys  inv/ard  tranquillity,  and  a  bread  confcious  of  no  evil.  And  v/hich  - 
kind  of  life  I  pray  ought  one  to  prefer :  that,  which  naturally  tends  to  happinefs^ 
thoitmay  be  difturbed^  or  that,  which  ;^^/^r^//)' tends  to  unhappinefs  ?  In  brie fj 
'Virtue  will  make  a  man  here^  in  any  given  circumllances,  as  happy  as  a  man- 
can  be  in  thofe  circumftances :  or  however  it  will  make  hint  happy  hereafter  in 
fome  other  Hate :  for  ultimately,  all  taken  together,  happy  he  mufi  be. 

Some  may  poffibly  wonder,  why  among  virtues  I  have  notfo  much  as  once 
named  one  of  the  cardinal^  and  the  only  one  perhaps  which  they  pretend  to  : 
I  mean  fortitude.  That  that^  by  which  fo  many  heroes  have  triumphed  over 
enemies,  even  the  greatefl,  death  itfelf ;  that,  which  diftinguifhes  nationsy . 
raifes  empires,  has  been  the  grand  theme  of  almoft  all  wits,  attra61s  all  eyes, 
opens  all  inouths,  and  alllimes  the  name  of  virtue  hj  way  of  excellence  3  that 
this  fhould  be  forgot ! 

To  attone  for  this  omiilion  I  will  make  this  appendix  to  the  foregoing  brief 
account=  If  fortitude  be  taken  for  natural  courage  (z.  e.  flrength,  activity,  plen- 
ty of  ipirits,  and  a  contempt  of  dangers  refulting  from  thefe),  this  is  conftitu- 
tion  and  the  gift  of  God  ^,  not  any  virtue  in  us :  becaufe  if  it  be  our  virtue,  it 
muft  confiil  in  fomething,  which  we  produce,  or  do  our  felves ''.  The  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  fine  features  and  complexion,  a  largs  inheritance,  or 
ftrong  walls,  which  may  indeed  be  great  advantages,  but  were  never  called  vir- 
tues ^,  To  have  thefe  is  not  virtue  j  but  to  ufe  them  rightly^  or  according  to 
reafon,  if  we  have  them. 

That  this  isjuflly  faid,  may  perhaps  appear  from  what  is  to  beiiiid  on  the  o- 
ther  fide.  It  may  be  a  man's  misfortune,  that  he  has  not  more  courage,  a  grea- 
ter ftock  of  fpirits,  firmer  health,  and  flronger  Hmbs,  if  he  has  a  juftoc- 
eafion  to  ufethem  j  but  it  never  can  be  reckond  a  vice  or  fault  not  to  ufe  what 
h&has  not :  for  otherwife  it  might  be  a  crime  not  to  be  able  to  carry  ten  thoufand 
pound  weight,  or  outrun  a  cannon-ball. 

-   a  "Ei  fjjotXa.  x.o:p7i^'o<i  Ion,  Bsk  ^a  crot  Toy  iOirjzv.'.  Horn.  ^  Tropter  vlrtutemjure  laudamur,  ^  ■ 

in.'virtute  reBe  gloriamur.  ^uod.  non  contingeret,  fi  id  donuni  a  deo,  non  a  nobis  haberemus.  Cic 
c  As  that  word  is  ufed  here.  For  v/hcn  it  is  ufedasintlut  f'f-  ^^'■'^'  '^P^'"*'  M^  «r&Y*«T©-  j^w?,  and  the. 
like  paliages,  it  has  another  meaning. 

jL.  ,         -  Fortitude 
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Fortitucie  condderd  as  a  virtue  confifts  in  ll-andino;  and  endeavoiirins;  to  overcome 
dangers  and  oppoiitions,when  they  cannot  be  avoided  without  the  violation  o^rea- 
fon  and  truth.  Here  it  is,  that  he,  Avho  is  endowd  with  natural  bravery,  a  healthful 
conflitution,  good  bones  and  mufcles,  ought  to  iije  them,  and  be  thankful  to  the 
Doner :  and  he  who  is  not  fo  favord,  muiVyetdo  wh^t  he  can  :  if  he  cannot  con- 
quer, he  mud  endeavour  to  be  patient  and  prudent.  And  thus  he,  who  is  natural- 
ly timorous,  or  weak,  or  otherwife  infirm,  ^^7  have  as  much,  ormoreotthewr- 
tue  of  fortitude,  than  the  hero  himfelf  3  who  apprehends  little,  and  feels  little,  com- 
pared with  the  other,  or pojjibly  may  find  pleafure  in  a  fcene  of  dangerous  a6bion. 

If  a  man  can  prevent ^  or  efcape  any  peril  or  trouble,  fahd  veritatCy  he  ought 
to  do  it :  otherwife  he  neither  confiders  him/elf ,  nor  them  as  being  what  they 
are ;  them  not  as  unhecejfary^  himfelf  not  as  capable  of  being  hurt  by  them  5  and 
fo  daflies  againft  truth  on  the  worfe  fide  ''.  But  where  that  cannot  be  done,  he 
muft  exert  him.felf  according  to  his  abilities^  whether  great  or  little^  and  refer 
the  fuccefs  to  the  Divine  providence.  This  is  the  true  virtue  o?  fortitude^  which 
is  nothing  but  endeavouring  firmly  and  honeftly  to  a6b  as  truth  requires  5  and 
therefore  is  diredly  deducible  from  that  notion,  on  which  w^e  have  founded 
the  morality  of  human  a6ts. 

It  has  for  its  object  not  only  adverfaries,  noxious  animals,  and  bold  undertakings, 
but  in  general  all  the  evils  of  life  ^  j  which  a  man  muft  labor  by  prudence  to  ward 
off,  and  where  this  cannot  be  done  to  bear  with  refignation,  decency,  and  an  hum- 
ble expe6lation  of  an  adjuilment  of  all  events  in  a  future  fiate :  the  belief  of  which 
I  am  now  going  to  prove,  in  my  manner ^  to  be  no  vain  nor  groundlefs  conceit. 

V.  Every  one^  that  finds  himfelf  as  before  in  prop.  L  finds  in  himfelf  at  the  fame 
time  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  exiftence  and  aEls  (which  is  life),  with  a  power  of 
apprehending^  thinkings  reafoning^  willing^  beginning  and  flopping  many  kinds  andde-' 
grees  of  motion  in  his  own  members^  &c.  ^.  He,  who  has  not  thefe  powers,  has 
no  power  to  difpute  this  with  me :  therefore  I  can  perceive  no  room  for  any 
difpute  here,  unlefs  it  be  concerning  the  power  of  beginning  motion.  For  theys 
who  fay  there  is  always  the  fiime  quantity  of  motion  in  the  world,  mufl  not  allow 
the  produ6tion  o£-xny  new  3   and  therefore  mufbfappofe  the  animal  fpirits  not  to 

•  K547:yS  ^  y.o^.fja,T(^  ly^roi^  ssf'/s  N^si.  Hom.  ''  EiV;  o'  oi  r^  (yj  oikm  atUT^i^ovTS^y  t  trui/jccrm 

(p.'xq  t'/Tic.  Th.  f.  Non  in  I'lribus  corporis  O'  l^certis  tantnmmoclofortitudin\s  gloria  efi,  fed  magis  in 
•virtPite  animi. — fure  ea  fortitudo  I'ocatur,  quapJo  unufqiiifque /eipfum  "jincit,  iram  continet,  nullis  il- 
lecebris  emolli.ur  a' que  infiecHtur,  non  adzerfis  perturbatur,  non  extollitur  fecHmHsy^c.  S.  Ambr. 
5  ^lii  fe  ipfi  nor  it,  primum  aliquid  fentiet  fe  habere  divinum,  Sec,  Cic. 

,       •  ,     A  a  2,  •       be 
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be  put  into  motion  by  the  mind,  but  only  being  already  in  motion  to  receive 
from  it  their  dire6lions  into  thefe  or  thofe  canals,  according  as  it  intends  to  move 
this  or  that  limb.  But  to  this  maybe  anfwerd,  that,  if  the  mind  can  give  thefe 
new  dire£iions  and  turns  to  the  fpirits,  this  ferves  my  purpofe  as  well,  and  what 
I  intend  will  follow  as  well  from  it.  And  belides,  it  could  not  do  this,  if  it  could 
not  excite  thofe  fpirits  being  at  rejU. 

It  is  plain  I  can  move  my  hand  upward  or  downward  or  horizontally,  fafter 
or  flower  or  not  at  all,  or  Hop  it  when  it  is  in  motion,  juji  as  I  will.  Now  if 
my  hand  and  thofe  parts  and  fpirits,  by  which  it  is  put  into  motion,  were  left 
to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  by  any  motions  already  impreii: 
upon  them,  the  effed's  would  be  determind  by  rules  of  mechaniiin,  and  be  ne- 
cejfary :  the  motion  or  refl  of  my  hand  would  not  attend  upon  ?ny  will.^  and 
be  alterable  upon  a  thought  at  my  pkafure.  If  then  I  have  fas  I  am  fenfible  I 
have)  a  power  of  moving  my  hand  in  a  manner,  which  it  would  not  move  in  by 
thofe  laws,  that  mere  bodies  already  in  motion  or  under  the  force  of  gravitati- 
on would  obferve,  this  motion  depends  folely  upon  my  w/7/,  and  begins  there  ^ 

VI,  That  J  which  in  man  is  the  fuhjeU  or  fuppofitum  of  felf-confcioufnefs^ 
thinks^  and  has  the  forefaid  faculties^  muft  he  [omething  different  from  his  body  or 
carcafs. 

For,  firfl,  he  doth  not  I  fuppofe  find  himfelf  to  think,  fee,  hear,  t3c.  all 
€ver^  in  any  part  of  his  body  :  but  the  feat  of  cogitation  and  reflexion  he  finds 
in  his  head  ^ :  and  the  nerves,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  external  objedsare 
conveyd  to  him,  all  tend  to  the  fame  place.  It  is  plainly  fomething,  which 
refides  there  ^,  in  the  region  of  the  brain,  that  by  the  mediation  of  thefe  nerves 
governs  the  body  and  moves  the  parts  of  it  (as  by  fo  many  reins,  or  wiresj  '^5 
feels  what  is  done  to  it,   fees  through  the  eyes,  hears  through  the  ears^  ^tr,  e» 

*  Ei  f//y,TS  i^uB-Bv  y-iviTrxi  [to  (rSjt'vii]  &)?  ra  li-^v^oi,,  jMri.  (pv(rtK.Zc,  o)^  to  ^u^,  oyjXov  en  I/ttc  'i/v^^ 
xtmriyA,  xA,  Oreg.  Thaum.  ^  WhicHj  &>?  Is^-Efv,  o^xo?  £5-4^  ciia-B-^a-iav.  Artem,  «;  "'Ojra  o 

f/jipyi  'S  crii)^ccr@^  k^^eyx.  itiv,  l<,>h.'  'oToiV  oe^y/i  'yiv^TcAi,  (rsss-wvr®-'  cuttts^  viviccz  y  XcytTiJ'j'i,  Tskvrct  TiTccxTon 
j^  a-vvv^x.Ta.i  ^  li7ro!,K.ov'a.  Tlut.  ^  N0S  ne  nunc  quidem  oad'is  cernlmus  ea,  qua,  'vide-mus  :  neque 

enim  eft  ullus  fenfus  in  corpore,  fed "v'u  quafi  qu&datn  ftint  ad  oculos,    ad  aures,  ad  nares  a  fede  ■ 

anisni  perforata.  Itaque  f&pe  nut  cogitatione,  mit  aliqua,  -vi  morbi  impedhi,  apertis  at  que  tntegris  ^ 
QciiUs  c^  auribu'S,  nee  ■videmus,  nee  audimtis :  ut  faeile  intelligi  pofjit,  animum  &  'videre,  ^  audire, 
non  e-sis  pane},  qua,  quafi  feneftr&  funt  miml :  quibus  tumenfeiJtire  nihil  queat  mens,  nifi  id  ugat,  & 
adjih  CiCo  ,      .    ■  '  .  . 

•    '"  '  ■;  ■''  ■""■.'  '■■   .  /■  /'":■■■;>'       '  :  ■     '■.  ■    '  Upon. 
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Upon  amputation  of  a  limb  ^  this  thing  (^whatever  it  is)  is  not  found  to  be 
diminifJod  '',  nor  any  of  its  faculties  lofi.  Its  jpbere  of  a6ting,  while  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  body,  is  only  contm6ted3  and  part  of  its  injirument  lofb.  It  can- 
not make  ufe  of  that  which  is  not,  or  which  it  has  not. 

If  the  eyes  be  Hiut,  or  the  ears  flopt,  it  cannot  then  fee,  or  hear :  but  remove 
the  obftrudion,  and  it  inftantly  appears  that  the  faculty^  by  which  it  apprehends 
the  impreflions  made  upon  the  organs  of  fenfation,  remaind  all  that  while  intirej 
and  that  fo  it  might  have  done,  if  the  eyes,  or  ears  had  never  been  opend  again  y 
or,  if  the  eyes  had  been  out,  or  the  ears  quite  difabled.  This  fhev^s  in  general, 
that,  when  any  fei^fe  or  faculty  feems  to  be  impaird  or  loft  by  any  bodily  hurt, 
after  a  fever,  or  through  age,  this  doth  not  come  to  pafs,  becaufe  it  is  the  body 
that  perceives  and  has  thefe  faculties  in  itfelf  j  but  becaufe  the  body  lofes  its  in' 
firumentality^  and  gives  that  which  is  the  true  fubje£i  of  thefe  faculties  no  opportii- 
7iity  of  exerting  them,  or  of  exerting  them  well :  tho  it  retains  them  as  much  as  in 
the  cafe  before,  when  the  eyes  or  ears  were  only  iliut*^.  Thus  diftinct  are  it  and 
its  faculties  from  the  body  and  its  affections.  I  will  now  call  it  the  foul. 

Again,  as  a  man  perufes  and  confiders  his  own  hody^  doth  it  not  undeniably 
appear  to  be  fomething  different  from  the  confiderer  ?  And  when  he  ufes  this 
exprellion  my  body^  or  the  body  of  me^  may  it  not  properly  be  demanded,  who 
is  meant  by  me^  or  what  my  relates  to  ?  It  cannot  be  the  body  itfelf:  that  can^ 
not  fay  of  itfel/,  it  is  my  body^  or  the  body  of  me.  And  yet  this  way  of  fpeak" 
ing  we  naturally  fall  into,  from  an  inward  and  habitual  fenfe  of  our  felves,  and 
v/hat  we  are,  even  tho  we  do  not  advert  upon  it. 

What  I  mean  is  this.  A  man  being  fuppofed  Vipcrfon  confifting  of  two  parts? 
foul  and  body,  the  whole  perfon  may  fay  of  this  or  that  part  of  him,  the  foul  of 
me^  or  the  body  of  me :  but  if  he  was  either  all  fouU  or  all  body^  and  nothing  elfcj 
he  could  not  then  fpeak  in  this  manner:  becaufe  it  would  be  the  fame  as  to  fay 
the  foul  of  thefoulj  or  the  body  of  the  body^  or  the  I  of  tne.  The  pronoun  there- 
fore (in  that  faying  my  body^  or  the  body  of  me)  muft  ftand  for  fomething .  elfe,  to 
which  the  body  belongs '^j  oratleaft  for  fomething,  of  which  it  is  only  apartj^ 
'■ciz.  the  perfon  of  the  whole  man  «.  And  then  even  this  implies,  that  there  is 
another  part  of  him,  which  is  not  body.  .. ^ 

^  Or  tvcndetraSio  corpore  multo,  as  Lucretius  {peaks.  ^  Uo/nJ^Kic,  -/^  t  %ii^Zv  ^  t  tto^Zv  lasts- 

^j^jjijuvjuv,  oAoy.>.i};.(^  iy.iiVT)  [i;  ■i^v-^^ii']  j/Jvii.  Chryf.  =  Therefore  Ariftotk  {kjs,    if  an  oJd  man  had 

a  young  man's  eye,,  /SAi;r3<  Uv  axrr.ia  ^  h   >i®-.     ''12?-£  ro  yn^ciq,    i  tZ  li/jj"   •4''^;t;Ki'  ^£;royS-iW4  tj,  k^i^'  cv 
a  Kii3-s4;rs«  <-  •;;<?  y^  mcoi?,   •/.-/..  ^  Hierocles  (with  others)  accounts  the  foul  to  be  the  true 

man.    2u  ^-  :,   ■    --  -i"  •'""'*  ■?''  Tciyja  crov.  ^  So  flato  ufes  'Avrc<i  for  the  5^1^;?/^  of  the  man^  by 

which  the  for  ,  as  one  part  of  it,  is  called  kty.i/m..  ..  ' 
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It  is  plain  there  are  two  different  intercjls  in  men  '^  on  the  one  fide  reafon,  on 
the  other  paffion :  which,  being  many  times  dire6tly  oppofite^  mud  belong  to  dif- 
fer ent  fubje  Sis.  There  are  upon  many  occafions  contefts,  and  as  it  were  wars  be- 
tween the  mind  and  the  body :  fo  far  are  they  from  being  they^;^^^  thing. 

LalHy,  there  is  wcm-s-y  peYCcivefometbing  within us^  which  fupports the  body 
(keeps  it  up),  direfts  its  motion  for  the  better  prefervation  of  it,  when  any  hurts 
or  evils  befall  it,  finds  out  the  means  of  its  cure,  and -the  likej  without  which 
it  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  undergo  the  fate  of  common  matter.  The^^o- 
dy  therefore  mull  be  confiderd  as  being  under  the  dire^ion  and  tuition  of  fome 
other  thing,  which  is  (or  fhould  be)  the  governor  of  it,  and  confequently  upon 
this  account  mull  be  concluded  to  be  different  from  it. 

VII.  "The  foul  cannot  be  mere  matter.  For  if  it  is,  then  either  all  matter  muil 
think  y  or  the  difference  mufl  arife  from  the  different  modification^  magnitudey 
figure^  or  motion  ^  of  fome  parcels  of  matter  in  refpe6lof  others  >  or  a  faculty 
of  thinking  muil  he  fuperadded  to  fome  fyflems  of  it,  which  is  not  fuperadded 
to  others.     But, 

In  the  iirft  place,  that  polition,  which  makes  all  matter  to  be  cogitative,  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  apprehenflons  and  knov/ledgewehaveofthe  nature  of  it  5  nor  can 
it  be  true,  unlefs  our  fenfes  and  faculties  be  contrived  only  to  deceive  us.  We  per- 
ceive not  theleall  fymptom  of  cogitation,  or  fenfe  in  our  tables,  chairs,  ^c. 

Why  doth  the  fcene  of  thinking  lie  in  our  headsj  and  all  the  minillers  of  fenfa- 
tionmake  their  reports  to  fomething  there,  if  ^//matter  beapprehenlive,  and  co- 
gitative ?  For  in  that  cafe  there  would  be  as  much  thought  and  underilanding 
in  our  heels,  and  every  were  q\£c,  as  in  our  heads. 

I?  all  matter  be  cogitative,  then  it  muil  be  fo  quatenus  matter, and  thinking  mufl 
be  of  the  effence  and  definition  of  it :  whereas  by  matter  no  more  is  meant  but  a 
fubilance  extended  and  impenetrable  to  other  matter.  And  lince,  for  this  reafon, 
it  cannot  be  neceffary  for  matter  to  think  (becaufe  it  may  be  matter  without  this 
property),  it  cannot  think  as  matter  only. 

If  it  did,  we  fhould  not  only  continue  to  think  always,  till  the  matter  of  which 
weconfiilis  annihilated,  and  fo  the  affertor  of  this  dodrine  would  flumbleupon 

b  Whether  any  form,  modification,  or  motion  of  matter  can  be  a  human  foul,  feems  to  be  muchfuch 

another  queftion  as  that  in  one  of  .Se^^^aT's  epifllesj  Anju/iiiia,  anfortitudo,  prudent sa,  ccteraqm  vir' 
iuies,  animeiUn  fmt. 

■        '■  ..  ■       •  immoT" 
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hnmortaUty  unawares 3  but  wemufi;  alfo  have  thought  always  in'time pafl-^  evei" 
iince  that  matter  was  in  being  3  nor  could  there  be  any  the  lead  intermilTion  of 
a^ual  thinking  :  which  does-  not  appear  to  be  our  cafe. 

If  thinking,  felf-confcioufnefs,  i^c.  were  ejjential  to  matter,  e-vcry  part  of  it 
muil  have  them:  and  then  no  fy fie m  could  have  them.  For  a  lyftem  of  mate- 
rial parts  would  be  a  fyftem  of  things  confcious  every  one  by  it  [elf  of  its  own  ex- 
iflence  and  individuality,  and  confequently  thinking  hy  itfelf :  but  there  could 
be  no  one  aSt  of  felf-confcioufnefs  or  thought  common  to  the  'whole.  Juxta- 
pofition  in  this  cafe  could  fignify  nothing :  the  diflin^bion  and  individuation  of 
the  feveral  particles  would  be  as  much  rctaind  in  their  vicinity,  as  if  they  were 
feparated  by  miles. 

In  the  next  place,  the  faculties  of  thinking,  13  c,  cannot  arife  from  thtfize^figure^ .. 
texture^  or  motion  of  it :  becaufe  bodies  by  the  alteration  of  thefe  only  become  grea- 
ter or  lefs ;  round  or-  fquare,  ^c.  rare,  or  denfe  5  tranflated  from  one  place  to  another  . 
with  this  or  that  new  dire6tion,  or  velocity  j  or  the  like :  all  which  ideas  are  quite 
different  from  that  o£  thinking;  there  can  be  no  j'elation  between  them^.   Thefe.- 
modifications  and  affe61:ions  of  matter  are  fo  fir  from  being  principles  or  caufes 
of  thinking  and  a6ting,  that  they  are  themfelves  but  ^^^^-i??;,  proceeding  from  the  • 
action  of  fome  other  matter  or  thing  upon  it,    and  are  proofs  of  its  pafHvity^  „ 
deadnefs,  and  utter  incapacity  of  becoming  cogitative.  This  is  evident  to  fenfe. 

They,  who  place  the  elTence  of  the  foul  in  a  certain  motion  given  to  fome  matter  ■ 
fif  any  fuch  men  there  really  bej  fhould  coniidcr,  among  many  other  things,  that  r 
to  move  the  body  fpontaneoully  is  one  of  the  ficulties  of  the  foul '°  5  and  that 
this,  which  is  the  fime  with  the  power  of  beginning  motion ^  cannot  come  from  ■ 
motion  already  begun^  and  impreft  ab  extra. 

Let  the  materialifl:  examine  well,  whether  he  does  not  feel  fomething  within  ■' 
himfelf,  that  acls  from  ^n  internal  principle :  whether  he  doth  not  experience  fome  - 
M^r^j' fome  power  of ^oi^^r/^/i^^himfelf,  zndchoojing:  whether  he  does  not  injoy  a  ^^ 
kind  oiinvifible  empire^  in  which  he  commands  his  own  thoughts,  fends  them  to  -^ 
this  or  thatplaccj  imploysthem  about  this  or  that  bufinefs  «=3  forms  fuch  and  fucb.  < 

»  Noiw  ioiv  (tZijjx,  yiwa,"  ^rS?  'p  Uv  ra,  ccvcrira,  vomj  ymwot.  So-llufl.  ^  That  the  foul  is  ths  -' 

principle  of  motion,  or  that  which  begins  it  in  us,  is  (the  it  wants  no  tefl:imony)  often  faid  by  the  •; 
ancients.  C'cio-i  ^  r-iot,  y^  y^ci/xi^c:,,  ^  Trecarui  •\'V)r/tv  ihxi  to  kivovv.  Arift.  'H  "^v^n  ro  iv^oB-i,  x-oot^vrk  . 
a-ay^o{,TiC,  «^  Uv7-c!civr,rov.  Siff^^l,     'A^/^''  x-i'^'^'TiOJl.  Vlot'in.  ^  'HVf'v^'/t  TrsgiiiQ-i  7ra:<ri/.7  yv^,  cit  y??-  , 

2,T  sjsiis'-',-  ^'^ .  Max.  T.  ■  ^  ..     . 
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defigns  and  fchemes :  and  whether  there  is  any  thing  hke  this  in  hare  matter  ^^  how- 
ever fafhiond,  or  proportiond  3  which,  if  nothing  iliould  protrude  or  communicate 
motion  to  it,  would  for  ever  remain  fixt  to  the  place  where  it  happens  to  be,  an  e- 
ternal  monument  of  its  own  being  dead.  Can  fuch  an  a5iive  being  as  the  foul  is  ''5 
the  fubjecb  ofy^  many  powers^  be  itfelf  nothing  but  an  accident  ? 

When  I  begin  to  move  my  felf,  I  do  it  for  fomc  reafon^  and  with  refpe<51:  to  fome 
€72d^  the  means  to  effe6l  which  I  have,' if  there  be  occafion  for  it,  concerted  within 
my  felf:  and  this  doth  not  at  all  look  like  motion  merely  material  (or,  in  which 
tnatter  is  only  concernd),  which  is  all  mechanical.  Who  can  imagine  matter  to 
be  moved  by  arguments^  or  ever  ^l^Lced  Jyllogifms  and  demonjirations  among  levers 
and  pullies  ? 

We  not  only  move  our  felves  upon  reafons,  which  we  find  in  our  felves,  but  up- 
on reafons  imparted  by  words  or  writing  from  others,  or  perhaps  merely  at  their 
defireorbarefuggeilion.  Inwhkhcafe,  again,  no  body  fure  can  imagine,  that  the 
words  fpoken  or  written  (the  found  in  the  air,  or  the  llrokes  on  the  paperj  can 
by  any  natural  or  mechanical  efficience  caufe  the  reader  or  hearer  to  move  in  any 
determinate  manner  (or  at  all).  The  reafon,  requeit,  or  friendly  admonition? 
which  is  the  true  motive^  can  make  no  impreilionupon  matter.  Itmuft  be  fome 
other  kind  of  being,  that  apprehends  the  torce  and  fenfe  of  them^. 

Do  not  v/e  fee  in  converiation,  how  a  pleafmt  thing  faid  makes  people  break 
out  into  laughter^  a  rude  thing  mtopaffion^  and  fo  on  ?  Thefeaffe6i:ions  cannot  be 
the  phyfical  effe^s  of  the  words  fpoken  :  becaufe  then  they  would  have  the  fame 
effect,  whether  they  were  underilood,  or  not.  And  this  is  further  demonfcrable 
from  hence,  that  tho  the  words  do  really  contain  nothings  which  is  either  plea- 
fant,  or  rude,  or  perhaps  words  are  thought  to  be  fpoken,  which  are  not  fpoken  1 
yet  if  they  are  apprehended  to  do  that,  or  the  found  to  beotherwife  than  it  was, 
the  effe£i:  will  be  they^^^.  It  is  therefore  tliQ  fenfe  of  the  words,  which  is  an 
immaterial  thing,  that  by  palling  through  the  under ftanding  and  caufing  that, 
which  is  the  fubje6l  of  the  inteiie6lual  faculticsj  to  influence  the  body,  produces 
thefe  motions  in  the  fpiritSj  blood,  mufcles. 

a  Wliat  a  ridiculous  argument  for  the  materiality  of  the  foul  is  that  in  Lucrethis  ?  Ubi  propellere 
membra,  Conripere  ex  fom:'SO  corpus,  ^c.  -videtKr  (Quorum  nil  fieri  fine  t,\ciu  pojfe  v'ulemus.  Nee  ta^um 
torro  fine  corpore);  nonne  fatendum  efi  Corpored  naiura  anlmum  conftare,  animamq,  ?  If  nothing  can 
raovc, the. body,  but  another  bodj,  what  moves  this  ?  The  body  might  as  well  move  itfelf,  as  be  moved 
hj  one  that  does.  ^  Tlr/j'^cj  vvv  ^U-  raiWcc,  ^  r^iyc^i.  Thai.  at.  Diog.  L. 
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Thq^,  who  C'xn  fancy,  that  matferm'XY  come  to  Hve,  think,  and  a£t  fpontanc- 
oufly,  by  being  reduced  to  a  certain  jn.ignitude^  or  having  its  parts  placed  after  a 
certain  manner ^  or  being  inveiled  with  fnch  -^figure,  or  excited  by  fuch  a  particular 
motion:  they,  I  fay,  would  do  well  todifcoverto  us  that  ^^^r^i?  of  finenefs,  that 
alteration  in  the  fituation  of  its  parts,  ^c.  at  which  matter  may  begin  to  find  itfelf 
rdive  and  cogitative  3  and  which  is  the  critical  minute^  that  introduces  thefe  impor- 
tant properties.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  nor  have  their  eye  upon  2.ny  particular  cri- 
fis^^  it  is  a  (ign  they  have  no  good  reafon  for  what  they  fay.  For  if  they  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  charge  this  change  upon  d.ny particular  degree  or  difference^oRQ  more  than  an- 
other, they  have  no  reafon  to  charge  it  upon  any  degree  or  difference  at  all;  and 
then  they  have  no  reafon,  by  which  they  can  prove  that  fuch  a  change  is  made 
at  all.  Belides  all  which,  fince  magnitude,  figure,  motion  are  but  accidents  of 
matter,  not  matter^  and  only  the  fubjiance  is  truly  matter ;  and  fince  the  fubftance  o^ 
any  one  part  of  matter  does  not  differ  from  that  of  another,  i^any  matter  can  be  by 
nature  cogitative,  all  muft  be  fo.  But  this  we  have  feen  cannot  be. 

So  then  in  conclufion,  if  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  matter  that  thinks^  ^c. 
this  muft  be  a  particular  privilege  granted  to  it  :  that  is,  a  faculty  of  thinking 
m.u{\:bc fuperadded  to  certain  parts  or  parcels  of  it.  Which,  by  the  way,  muft 
infer  the  exiftence  of  fome  Being  able  to  confer  this  faculty  5  who,  when  the 
ineptnefs  of  matter  has  been  well  confiderd,  cannot  appear  to  be  lefs  than  omni- 
potent^  or  God.  But  the  truth  is,  matter  feems  not  to  be  capable  of  fuch  im- 
provement, of  being  made  to  think.  For  fince  it  is  not  of  the  f^^,'?r^  of  mat- 
ter, it  cannot  be  made  to  <^^yo  without  making  matter  another  kind  oikih^^ncc 
from  what  it  is.  Nor  can  it  be  made  to  arife  from  any  of  the  modifications  or 
accidents  of  matter  >  and  in  refpedof  what  elfe  can  any  matter  be  made  to  dif- 
fer firom  other  matter. 

•  The  accidents  of  matter  are  fo  far  from  being  made  by  any  power  to  produce 
cogitation,  that  fome  even  ofthemihtv/  it  incapable  of  having  a  faculty  of  think- 
ing fuperadded.  The  very  divifibility  of  it  docs  this.  For  that  which  is  made 
to  think  muft  either  be  one  part,  or  more  parts  joind  together.  But  we  know 
no  fuch  thing  as  a  part  of  matter  purely  one  (or  indivifiblej.  It  may  indeed 
have  pleafed  the  Author  of  nature,  that  there  fiiould  be  atoms^  wdiofe  parts  are 
actually  indifcerpible,  and  which  may  be  the  principles  of  other  bodies  :  but 
ftill  they  confift  o£parts^  tho  firmly  adhering  together.  And  if  the  feat  of  cogi- 
tation be  inmore  parts  than  one  (^Vv^hether  they  lie  clofe  together,  orareloofe,  or 
in  a  ftate  of  fluidity,  it  is  the  fame  thing),  how  can  it  be  avoided,  but  that  cither 
there  muft  be  fo  many  feveral  minds,  or  thinking  fub fiances^  as  there  ave  parts  fand 
then  the  confequence,  which  has  been  mentiond,  would  return  upon  us  again)  j 
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or  clfe,  that  there  mud  be  fometh'mg  elfe  fuperadded  for  them  to  center  in,  to 
unite  their  a6ts,  and  make  their  thoughts  to  be  one  ?  And  then  what  can  this 
be,  but  fome  ot\\tr  fuhjiance^  which  is  purely  one  ? 

Matter  by  itfelf  can  never  intertain  abjlra5lcd  and  general  tdeas^  fuchas  many 
in  our  minds  are  *.  For  could  it  reflect  upon  what  paiTes  within  itfelf,  it  could 
poillbly  find  there  nothing  hvit  material  indi  particular  imprefHonsj  abllrradions 
and  metaphyfical  ideas  could  not  be  printed  upon  it''.  How  could  one  abflra6t 
from  matter  who  is  himfelf  nothing  but  matter  ?  And  then  as  to  material  images 
themfelves,  which  are  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  impreft  upon  the  brain  (or  fome 
part  of  itj,  and  flock  the phanta/y  and  memory^  that  which  perufes  the  impref- 
lions  and  traces  there  (or  any  where)  mull  be  fomething  dill:in6t  from  the  brain^ 
or  that  upon  which  thefe  impreffions  are  made:  otherwife  it  mud  contemplate 
itfelf,  and  be  both  reader  and  book.  And  this  other  dillin6l  contemplating  being 
cannot  be  merely  corporeal,  any  more  than  the  body  can  perceive  and  think 
without  afoul.  Forfuch  a  corporeal  being  mull  require  y^;:?^'^',  and  fuitable  <?r- 
gans^  to  perceive  and  read  thefe  chara6lers  and  w//^/^  of  things  j  2indi{o  another 
organized  body  would  be  introduced,  and  the  fame  quellions  and  difficulties  re- 
doubled, concerning  the  foul  of  that  body  and  its  faculties  '^. 

If  my  foul  was  mere  matter,  external  vifible  obje6ls  could  only  be  perceived 
within  me  according  to  the  imprejjions  they  make  upon  matter,  and  not  other- 
wife.  Ex.gr.  the  image  of  a  cube  in  my  mind  (or  my  idea  of  a  cube)  mull  be 
always  under  fome  particular  ^ro/Jj^^,  and  conform  to  the  rules  o? perfpeSlive  ; 
nor  could  I  otherwife  reprcfent  it  to  my  felf :  whereas  nov/  I  can  form  an  idea 
of  it  as  it  is  in  itfelf .,  and  almoll  view  all  its  hedne-it  once,  as  it  were  incom- 
paffing  it  with  my  mind. 

I  can  within  my  felf  correct  the  external  appearances  and  impreffions  of  obje6ls  ^ 
and  advance,  upon  the  reports  and  hints  received  by  my  fenfes,  to  form  ideas  of 
things  that  are  not  extant  in  matter.  By  feeing  a  material  circle  I  may  learn  to 
form  the  idea  of  a  circle.^  or  figure  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  ray  about  its  cen- 
ter :  but  then  recolle6t;ing  what  I  know  of  matter  upon  other  occafions,  I  can  con- 
clude there  is  no  exa^  material  circle.  So  that  I  have  an  idea,  which  perhaps  was 
raifed  from  the  hints  I  XQCthtdfrom  tvithouf^  but  is  not  truly  to  be  found  there.  If  I 
feea  ^fi^iy^ratagreatdiilance,  which  according  to  the  impreffions  made  upon  my 

*  Diogenes,  tlio  he  could  feethe  tal)k,  and  the  pot  ^  could  not  by  his  eyes  {he  Plato's  T^ccTti^or/ic,^  &; 
y-vA^'or-.K.  Diog.  L.  ^  Ilato,  8c  ot  asfci  (more  generally)  fay,  that  the  foul  indeed  perceives 

objedis  of  fenfe  by  the  mediation  of  the  body  ;      but  there  are  v»;jr^,  which  it  doth  kccB-'  uvrijv  cvB-v 
[^'^'iS[.  Id.  e  Such  a  foul  muft  be  indeed  a$  Greg.  Thaum.  has  itj  (r£///«  £^^4"-^Pi'"''     "AT«!ro>  3 

"I'V'^vic,  ■^'jy-/:^  Asyjsy. 
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unaterial  organs  feems  little  and  rouni^  I  do  not  therefore  conclude  it  to  be  cither : 
there  is  iomething  within,  that  reafons  upon  the  circumftances  of  the  appearance 
and  as  it  were  commands  my  fenfe,  and  corre£ts  theimprcilion  :  and  thismuH  be 
fomething  fuperior  to  matter,  fince  a  mat eriojl foul  is  no  otherwife  impreillble  itfclf 
but  ^s  material  orgam  are.  Inilances  of  this  kind  are  endlefs.  (v.  p.  f3,  fA.) 

If  we  know  any  thing  oi  matter ^  we  know,  ih.-\i  by  itfelf  it  is  a  Ufelefs  thino- 
inert,  and  pafsive  only  j  and  afis  necejjarily  (or  rather  is  a6tedj  according  to  the  laws 
of  motion  and  gravitation.  This  pafsivenefsfeems  tobe^/7^«^/^/ toit.  And  if  we 
know  any  thing  o^ourfehes^  we  know,  that  we  are  confcious  of  our  own  exiftencc 
anda<51:s  (i.e.  that  x^cUve)-,  that  we  have  a  dtgi'CQo't  free  do7n}  that  we  can  move 
our  kXwcsfpontaneoufly  5  and  in  ihort,  that  we  can,  in  many  inftances,  take  off  the 
effect  of  gravitation,  and  imprefs  new  motions  upon  our  fpirits  (or  give  them  new 
dired'ions),  only  by  a  thought.  Therefore  to  make  mere  w,atter  do  all  this  is  to  chano-e 
the  nature  of  it ;  to  change  death  into  life,  incapacity  of  thinking  into  cogitativity, 
necefsity  into  liberty.  And  to  fiy,  that  God  m-xy  fuperadd  a  faculty  of  thinking, 
moving  itfelf,  ^c.  to  matter,  if  by  this  be  meant,  that  he  may  make  matter  to  be 
the  fuppofitum  of  thefe  faculties  (that  fubflance,  in  which  they  inhere),  is  the  fame 
in  efFe6l  as  to  fay,  that  God  may  fuperadd  a  faculty  of  thinking  to  incogitativity^  of- 
acting  freely  to  necejfity^  and  fo  on.  What  fenfe  is  there  in  this  ?  And  yet  fo  it 
muil  be,  while  matter  continues  to  be  matter. 

T\\-\x.  faculty  of  thinkings  fo  much  talked  of  by  fome  as  fuperadded  to  certain 
fyftems  of  matter,  fitly  difpofed,  by  virtue  of  God's  omnipotence,  tho  it  be  fo 
called,  mull  in  reality  amount  to  the  fame  thing  as  another yi/^/^;^^:^  with  the 
faculty  of  thinking.  For  a  faculty  of  thinking  alone  will  not  make  up  the  ide.i 
of  a  human  y?)^/,  which  is  indued  with  many  faculties-,  apprehending,  refleft- 
ing,  comparing,  judging,  making  deductions  and  reafoning,  willing,  putting 
the  body  in  motion,  continuing  the  animal  fun6tions  by  its  prefence,  and  gi- 
ving lifej  and  therefore,  whate'uer  it  is  that  is  fuperadded,  it  mufl;  htfomethin^ 
which  is  indued  with  ail  thofe  other  faculties.  And  whether  that  can  be  z  fa- 
culty of  thinkings  and  fo  thefe  other  faculties  be  only  faculties  of  a  facul- 
ty^ J    or  whether   they  mufl  not  all  be  rather  the   faculties    of    {omz  fub- 

•  This  is  vvorfs  than  ■\'vyjf,  ■^'vyjA^  in  Max.  Tyr.  and  the  place  jull:  before  cited.  The  author  of 
the  Effay  cone.  Hum.  Ui^derjl.  has  himfelf  exploded  it,  or  what  is  very  like  it.  To  ask,  fays  he, 
whether  the  rptll  has  freedom,  is  to  ask,  rchether  one  porver  has  another  power,  one  nbility  another  ab'i^ 
lity,  a,  cjue^ion  at  Jirji  fght  too  grojly  abfurdtomake  a  difpute,  or  need  an  a?7fa>er.  For  ivho  is  it  thai 
fees  not,  that  powers  belong  only  to  agents,  and  are  attributes  only  of  fubftances,  and  not  of  povpers  them- 
pelves?  There  is,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  another  paffage  fome  where  in  the  lame  book  as 
much  (or  more)  to  my  purpofe :  but  at  prtfent  I  cannot  find  it. 
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fiance  ^    which,  being  (by  their  own  concei'sion)  fupera-daed  to  matter,  mufb  be 
different  from  it,  I  do  leave  the  unprejudiced  to  dctermin. 

If  men  would  but  ferioully  look  into  themfelves,  I  am  perfuadedthe/6?^/ would 
not  appear  to  them  as  if  acuity  of  the  body,  or  kind  of  appurtenance  to  it ;  but  ra" 
ther  as  iomtfiibftance^  properly  placed  in  it,  not  only  to  life  it  as  an  inllrumcnt,  and 
act  by  it,  but  alfo  to  govern  it  (or  the  parts  of  it  3  as  the  tongue,  hands,  feet,  l^c.) 
according  to  its  own  reafon.  For  I  think  it  is  plain  enough,  that  the  mindylho  it 
a6ls  under  great  limitations,  doth  however  in  many  inil:ances^owr;^the  body<a!r- 
■bttrarily :  and  it  is  monftrous  tofuppofe  this  governor  to  be  nothing  but  feme  fit 
difpofition  or  accident  (fuperaddedj  of  that  matter  which  is  governed.    A  pipit  is 
true  would  not  be  fit  for  navigation^  if  it  was  not  built  and  provided  in  a  proper 
manner :  but  then,  when  it  has  its  proper  form,  and  is  htcomQ'a.fyftem  of  materials 
fitly  difpofed,  it  is  not  this  difpofition  that  governs  it.  It  is  the  man^  that  other  ful> 
ilance,  who  fits  at  the  helm,  and  they, who  manage  the  fails  and  tackle, that  do  this. 
So  our  i;?^/^  without  a  proper  organization  and  conformity  of  parts  would  not  be 
capable  of  being  a6ted  as  they  arcj  butflillit  is  not  the  fhape,  or  modification,  ar 
any  other  accident,  that  can  govern  them.     The  capacity  of  being  governed  or 
ufed  can  never  be  the  governor.^  applying  and  ufing  ^  that  capacity.    No  there 
mufl  be  at  the  helm^  fomeihing  diflinSl^    that  commands  the  body,  and  withoiiC 
which  it  would  run  adrift,  or  rather  fink. 

For  the  foregoing  reafons  it  feems  tome,  that  ;;^^//^r  cannot  think,  cannot  ^<? 
made  to  think.  But  if  a  faculty  of  thinking  can  be  fuperadded  to  a  fyflem  of  matter^ 
without  uniting  an  immaterial  fubftance  to  it  '^  3  I  fay,  if  this  can  he^  yet  a  human 
hody  is  not  fuch  a  fyftem,  being  plainly  void  of  thought,  and  organized  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  tranfmit  the  imprelfions  of  fenfible  obje(6bs  up  to  the  brain,  where  the 
percipient^  and  that  which  reflects  upon  them,  certainly  refides  .-  and  therefore 
that  which /^^r^  apprehends,  thinks,  and  wills,  mui}:  he  that  fyfiem  of  matter 
to  which  a  faculty  of  thinking  is  fuperadded.  All  the  premifies  then  well  con- 
fiderd  judge  I  befeech  you,  whether  inflead  of  faying,  that  this  inhabitant  o£ 
our  heads  (the  foul)  is  a  fyflem  of  matter,  to  which  a  faculty  of  thinking  is 
fuperadded,  it  might  not  be  more  rcafonable  to  fay,  it  is  a  thinking  fubfiance  in- 
timately united  to  fome  fine  material  vehicle^    which  has  its  refidence  in  the  brain. 

8  If  the  foul  is  only  an  accident  (or  attribute)  of  the  b^Jy,  how  comes  this  accident  to  have  (or 
be  the  fupportof)  other  accidents,  contrary  ones  too  ?  As  when  we  fay,  '1D1  nl^DD  \y331  nDDD  U;S3 
S.  Haemun.  ^'^Erifov  ^n  ron  x^aiijoiyov  j^  &>  x^'^'^'^'-  Vldto.  «  Or,  if  to  A  th'inkingfub- 

ftance  can  be  fuperadded  the  modification  of  folidity.  Which  way  of  fpeaking,  tho  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with  it  any  where,  nor  doth  it  feem  to  differ  much  from  the  other,  yet  would  pleafe 
me  better. 

Tho 
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Tho  I  underftand  not  perfectly  the  manner,  how  a  cogitative  and  fpiritual  {'uh-' 
ftance  can  be  thus  clofely  united  to  fuch  a  materialYQhicle  j  yet  I  can  underftand 
this  union  as  well,  as  how  it  can  be  united  to  the  body  in  general  (perhaps,  .as 
how  the  particles  of  the  body  itielF  cohere  together),  and  much  better  than  how 
a  thinking  fliculty  can  be  luperadded  to  matter:  and  belldc,  (cv&r^X phenomena. 
may  morceafilybe  folvedby  this  hypotbefn  -,  which  (tho  I  {hall  not  pertinacioufly 
maintain  it)  in  Ihort  is  this.  Fiz.  that  the  human  foulis  a  cogitative  fubftancc,  clo- 
thed in  a  material  yehiclCj  or  ratlier  united  to  it,  and  as  it  were  infeparably  mixt  fl 
had  almoft  faid  incorporated)  with  it  ^ :  that  thefe  a6t  in  conjunElion^  that,  which  af- 
fe6ts  the  one,  affefting  the  other :  that  the  faul  is  detaind  in  the  body  f  the  head  or 
brainj  by  ioiwcfympathy  or  attraction  between  this  material  vehicle  and  it,  till  the 
habitation  is  fpoild,  and  this  mutual  tendency  interrupted  (and  perhaps  turned 
into  an  averfion,  that  makes  it  fly  off),  by  fome  hurt,  or  difeafe,  or  by  the  de- 
cays and  ruins  of  old  age,  or  the  like,  happening  to  the  body :  and  that  in  the  inte^ 
rim  by  means  of  this  vehicle  motions  and  imprefsions  are  communicated  to  and  fro» 
But  of  this  perhaps  fomething  more  by  and  by, 

VIII.  Thefoul-of  manfuhfijis  after  the  dijjolution  of  his  hody :  or,  is  immortal.  For, 
I ,  If  it  is  immaterial.^  it  is  indifcerpible^  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  dif- 
folved  or  demolifhd,  as  bodies  are  '^.  Such  a  being  can  only  perifh  by  annihila- 
tion :  that  is,  it  will  continue  to  fubfift  and  live,  if  fome  other  being,  able  to  do 
this,  doth  not  by  a  particular  z€i  annihilate  it.  And  if  there  is  any  reafon  to 
believe,  that  at  the  death  of  every  man  there  is  always  fuch  a  particular  anni- 
hilation, let  him  that  knows  it  produce  it.  Certainly  to  reduce  any  fubflance 
into  »o//6/;2^  requires  jull  the  ftme  power  as  to  convert  nothingmio  fomething:  and 
I  fancy  they,  who  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  will  be  cautious  how  they 
admit  any  fuch  power.  •  - 

z.  If  the  foul  could  be  material  5  that  is,  if  there  could  be  any  matter^  that  might 
be  the  fub  je6t  of  thofe  faculties  of  thinking,  willing,  l^c.  yet  flill,  fince  we  cannot 
but  be  fenfible,  that  all  thefe  are  faculties  of  the  felf -fame  thing  j  and  that  all  the  feve- 
ral  a6ts  of  the  mind  are  a6bs  of  they^^>^^  thing.^  each  of  them  individual  ^nd,  truly  one : 
I  fay,  iince  it  is  fo,    this  matter  mufl  be  fo  prfe'clly  united  in  itfelf,  fo  abfo» 

•  It  is  worth  our  confideratlon,  whether  active  po-aer  Be  not  the  paper  attribute  of  ffirit,  and  pajfre 
f  Older  of  matter.  Hence  may  be  conjecfured,  that  created  fpirits  are  not  totally  fepar ate  frofn  matter,, 
becaufe  they  are  both  active  and  pajjive.  Pure  fpirit,  viz.  Cod,  is  only  aBive;  pure  matter  is  only  paf- 
five;  thofe  Beings,  that  are  both  aSiive  and  paJJive,  we  may  judge  to  partake  of  both.  Hum.  Underfh 
*>  This  is  Socrates's  argument  in  Plato.  The  foul  is  altogether  «;<^<«a-jt©-,  and  therefore  ^n^AsS-p®^, 
Which  Cicero  interprets  thus :   nee  difcerpi,  nee  diftrahs  pa  eft  j  nu  mterire  igitm; 
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lutely  one,  as  no  matter  knowable  by  us  can  be.  And  then  the  leafl;  that  can  be 
allowd  is  that  it  iliould  be  truly  folia,  and  not  aSfually  diviftbk  -,  that  is,  fuch  as 
no  natural  caufe  could  deftroy. 

To  introduce  matter  with  a  faculty  of  thinking,  era  thinking  matter^  is  to  in- 
troduce matter  with  a  new  andoppolite  property;  and  that  is  to  introduce  a  ^z^'zy 
[pedes  of  matter  ^,  which  will  differ  as  efTcntialiy  from  the  other  common  unthink- 
ing kind,  as  any  fpecies  whatfoever  doth  from  its  oppoliteiny?,^/<«  pnedicamentali^ 
even  as  body  doth  from y/?/ri/.  For  thinking  and  unthinking  differ  as  corporeal 
and  incorporeal.  And  if  fo,  this  thinking  matter  muff  always  continue  to  think, 
till  either  it  is  annihilated^  or  there  is  a  tranfinutation  of  one  fpecies  into  ano- 
ther;  and  to  take  refuge  in  either  of  thefe  expe6lations  is  at  leafl:  to  expert  om- 
nipotence fhould  interpofe  to  help  out  a  bad  caufe. 

If  anyone  fhould  fiy,  that  God  might  by  virtue  of  his  omnipotence  fupcradd 
to  certain  parcels  of  matter  a  fourth  dvmenfion^  I  fhould  not  perhaps  difpute  the 
Divine  power  :  but  I  might  fay,  that  fuch  matter,  cxifting  under  four  dimenii- 
ons,  would  ejjentially  differ  from  that,  which  cannot  exill;  under  four,  or  which 
can  exiilbut  only  under  three-,  and  that  this  four-dimenfiond  matter  n\u.i}i  always 
remain  fuch,  becaufe  no  fubftance  can  be  changed  into  or  become  another,  ef- 
fentially  different,  nor  do  we  know  of  any,  that  by  the  courfe  of  nature  ceafes 
totally  to  be,  or  is  reduced  to  nothing. 

3,  The  next  argument  lliall  proceed  by  vj^lj  o?  ohjedlion  and  an  fiver.  Becaufe  a 
removal  of  the  principal  objedion  againft  any  thing  is  a  good  argument /or  //. 
Obj.  It  feems  as  ii  thinking  was  not  effential  to  the  foul,  but  rather  a  capacity  of  think- 
ing under  certain  circumftances.  For  it  doth  not  think^  when  it  lies  conceald  in  the 
primitive  rudiment  of  the  man,  in  the  womb,  perhaps  in  the  beginnings  of  infan- 
cy, in  ileep,  in  a  fwoon :  and  the  reafon  of  this  fecms  to  lie  in  the  circumfl:ances  of 
the  body  J  which  either  is  not  fufficiently  extended,  and  prepared  3  or  for  a  while  im- 
ploys  the  fpirits  wholly  in  the  digeilion  of  its  alim.entjand  other  offices  in  the  animal 
(Kconomy  3  or  by  fome  external  attack,  or  the  working  of  fome  enemy  got  into  it, 
hath  its  parts  diforderd,  and  the  paffages  fo  poffeft,  that  the  blood  and  other  fluids 
can  fcarce  break  through;  or  after  fome  fuch  manner  is  preternaturally  affected. 
And  therefore  the  quelHon  to  be  refolved  is  not,  whether  the  foili  is  material  or  im- 
material 3  and  much  lefs,  whether  it  will  be  annihilated  at  death  3  but,  whether  that 
foul  (be  it  what  it  willj,  v/hich  ceafes  to  think,  when  the  body  is  not  fitly  difpofed^ 

^  Lucretius  leems  to  be  aware  of  this,    j^am  triplex  animi  e^^  nature  reperta  :     Nee  tamen  h&c  fat 
'funt  cidfenfism  cimBa  creandum   a^-c.     ^ua,rtei  quoqj  his  igitur  q^uscdam  natura  necejfe  eft  Attribud' 
tur :  ea  eft  o?7inino  nominis  expers. 

'can 
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can  think  at  all,  when  the  body  is  ([titte  diJfoIvcJ^  ?ind  leaves  the  foul  no  opportu- 
nity of  aduating  it  any  more,  or  operating  by  it  '\  jinf.  If  this  obje£l:ion  can- 
not be  fully  anfwerd,  till  we  know  more  of  the  nature  oifpiritual  beings,  and  cf 
that  vinculum  J  by  which  the  foul  and  body  are  connected,  than  we  do  at  prefent^ 
it  mull  not  therefore  be  lookd  upon  as  certainly  unanf%verable  in  it  fclf  j  and  much 
lefs,  if  only  it  cannot  be  anfwerd  by  ?ne.  It  may  perhaps  be  pollible  to  turn  it  even 
into  nn-A\'gnmcr^' forihe  immortality  of  the  foui. 

The  foul  it  cannot  be  denied  is  a  limited  being,  orabeing,  which  a6ls  under  U- , 
mitations:  thefe  limitations  at  different  times  arc  ^rZ/jf^r^-;?/^,  its  a£l:ivity  and  faculties 
being  more  obftru6i:ed  or  clogd  at  one  time  than  another^  andmolf  of  allinfleep, 
oi'iideliquium :  as  thefe  obilru6Lions  are  removed,  it  acts  moxo.  clearly  -ind.  freely ; 
and  therefore  if  the  llatc  of  the  foul  in  the  body  fits  confinement  therej  may  be 
confiderd  as  one  generalm\di  great  limit  at  ion^  why,  when  this  limitation  fhall  be 
taken  off  fthis  great  obilruction  removed j,  may  it  ^  not  be  allowd  to  act  with 
{k^iW  greater  freedom  and  clearnefs ;  the^r^<^/^/  it  is  capable  of?  Whilfl:  it  remains 
in  the  brain,  it  can  as  it  were  look  out  at  a/^iy  apertures  -,  that  is,  receive  the  no- 
tices of  many  things  by  thofe  nerves  and  organs,  which  are  the  inllruments  of 
fenfation :  but  if  any  of  thofe  avenues  to  it  be  llopt,  that  branch  of  its  knowledge 
is  for  a  time  cut  off.  If  thofe  tracks  in  the  brain,  or  thofe  marks^  whatever  they 
are,  and  where  ever  they  are  imprinted,  upon  which  our  memory  and  images  of 
things  feem  to  depend,  are  filled  up  or  overcaff  by  any  vapor,  or  otherwifc  dar- 
kend,  it  can  read  them  no  more,  till  the  cloud  isdifperfed.  (For  it  cannot  read 
what  is  not  legible^  and  indeed  for  the  prefent  not  there.)  And  fince  even  in 
ah  fir  acted  reflexions  the  mind  is  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  'Ujords  %  or  fome  kind  of 
figns,  to  fix  its  ideas,  and  to  render  them  tractable  and  ftable  enough  to  be  perir 
fed,  compared,  (i?(;.  and  thiskind-of  language  d^t^^^nd^s^  upon  memory -.j  whilfl  this 
is  intermittedg  the  ufe  of  the  other  is  taken  away,  with  all  that  depends  iiponir^ 
This  is  \.\\Q  prefent  fate  of  the  foul :  and  from  hence  the  reafon  appears  in  fome 
meafure,  why  we  do  not  think  in  {om'\d  feepj  &c.  but  it  does  not  folloy/  from 
hence,  that  the  foul  cannot  fubfiil  and  act  under  more  inlarged  cir  cum  fiances.  Thar, 
v/hich,  being  confined  to  the  body,  and  able  to  act  only  according  to  the  op- 

»  If  LucKn  by  fenfus  means  all  manner  of  apprehenfion  and  knowledge,  there  is  no  room  for  tliat 
disjunition:  Aut  nihil  ejl  fensus  animis  a  mom  reUcium,  Aut  mors  spfa  nihil.  For  if  the  former 
part  be  true,  the  other  will  follow.  '^  Velut  e  diutino  car  cere  etnijjus   [rjiiwus].  Sen» 

=  Thofe  kinds  of  animals,  which  do  not  /peak,  do  not  reafon  :  but  thofe,  which  do  the  one,  do  the 
other.  Therefore  -^n'lD  'H  (o^  Arab.  piS^^)  is  a  rationd  animal;  and  /«y©-  iignifies  \.oih.  fpeeck 
a.nd  reafon^  as  going  together.  .  '   '  ■ 

■       I  ■    *     portunities 
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poitiinities  this  affords,  can  now  perceive  viiiblc  objects  only  with  two  eyes  (nt 
two  windows  ^j,  becaufc  there  are  no  morcj  might  doubtlefs  fee  with  four^  if 
there  were  fo  many  properly  pkced  and  difpofed  j  or  if  its  habitation  were  all 
eye  (window  all  round),  might  fee  all  round.  And  fo,  in  general,  that,  which 
now  can  know  many  things  by  the  impreflions  made  at  the  ends  of  the  nerves, 
or  by  theinterventionofoin-prefent  organs,  and  in  this/iluaf ion  ^nd  mclofurecAn 
know  them  no  other  way,  may  for  all  that,  when  it  comes  to  be  loo/ed  out  of 
that  prifon  ^^  know  them  immediately^  or  by  fome  other  medium.  That,  which 
is  now  forced  to  make  fhi ft  with  words  ^indfigns  of  things  in  its  reafonings,  may, 
when  it  fhall  be  fct  at  liberty  and  can  come  at  them,  reafon  upon  the  intuition  of 
things  themfehes^  or  ufe  a  language  more/piritualoY  ideal.  I  fay,  it  is  not  impojjubk^ 
that  this  fhould  be  the  cafe  5  and  therefore  no  one  can  fay,  with  reafon^  that  it  is 
not :  efpecially,  fince  we  find  by  experience,  that  the  foul  is  limited  5  that  the 
limitations  are  variable;  that  we  know  not  enough  of  the  nature  of  fpiritto  de- 
termin,  how  thefe  Umitations  are  effc6ted :  and  therefore  cannot  tell,  how  far  they 
may  be  carried  on,  or  taken  off.  This  fuffxces  to  remove  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion.   But  further, 

:A  man,  when  he  wakes^  or  co?nes  to  himfelf  (which  phrafe  implies  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  fayj,  immediately  knows  this,  and  knows  himfelf  to  be  the  fame  foul  1X12.1  he 
was  before  his  fleep,  or  fainting  away.  I  will  fuppofe,  that  he  is  alfo  confcious  to 
himfelf,  that  in  thofe  intervals  he  thought  not  at  all  (which  is  the  fame  the  objedor 
mull  fuppofej  :  that  is^  if  his  body  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  or  moulderd  to  duff, 
he  could  not  have  thought  lefs :  for  there  is  no  thinking  lefs  than  thinking  not 
at  all  From  hence  then  I  gather,  that  the  foul  preferves  a  capacity  of  thinking, 
(^c.  under  thofe  circumffances  and  indifpofitions  of  the  body,  in  which  it  thinks 
720  more.)  thanif  thebody  \v'\s>deflroyd;  and  that  therefore  it  may,  zndwiW  preferve 
it,  when  thebody  is  deffroyd.  And  if  fo,  what  can  this  capacity  be preferved  for  ? 
Certainly  «(?^,  that  it  may  ;?^i;^r  be  exerted.  The  Author  of  nature  doth  not  ufe 
to  act  after  that  manner.  So  that  here  is  this  dilemma  to  be  oppofed  to  the  objec- 
tion. In  fleep  and  fwoonings  the  foul  doth  ti\htrthink.^oxnot.  Ifit^^Ji?/,  the  objec- 
tion has  no  foundation :  and  if  it  doth  not^  then  all  that  will  follow,  which  I  have 

juft  now  laid. 

If  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  foul  to  be  a  being  by  natm^e  made  to  inform  fome 
hody.^  and  that  it  cannot  exift  and  act  in  a  ftate  of  total  feparat  ion  from  all  body  j 
it  would  not  follow  from  hence,  that  what  we  call  death,  muff  therefore  reduce  it 

to 
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to  a  flate  of  abfolute  infenfthility  and  inaSiivity^  which  to  it  would  be  equal  to 
mn-exiflence.  For  that  body^  which  is  fo  neceflaiy  to  it,  may  be  fome/;^^  'ue- 
hicle^  that  dwells  with  it  in  the  brain  (according  to  \h.-xX.hypothefts  p.  193.)  and 
goes  off  with  it  at  death.  Neither  the  anfwers  to  the  objedion,  nor  the  cafe 
after  death  will  be  much  alterd  by  fuch  ^fuppofition.  And  fince  I  confefslfee 
no  abfurdity  in  it,  I  will  try  to  explain  it  a  little  further.  We  are  fenfible  of 
many  material  impreffions  (imprellions  made  upon  us  by  material  caufes,  or  bo" 
dies) :  that  there  are  fuch  we  are  fure.  Therefore  there  muft  be  fome  matter 
within  us,  which  being  moved  or  prefled  upon,  the  foul  apprehends  [immedi- 
ately. And  therefore,  again,  there  mull  he  fome  matter  to  which  it  is  immediate^ 
Jy  and  intimately  united^  and  related  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  it  is  not  related  to  any 
other.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  faid  matter  to  be  fome  refined  and  fpirituous 
•vehicle  ^^  which  the  foul  doth  immediately  inform  j  with  whichit  fympathizesj 
by  which  it  a6ts,  and  is  a6ted  upon  5  and  to  which  it  is  vitally  and  infeparahly 
united  :  and  that  this  animated  vehicle  has  its  abode  in  the  brain^  among  the  heads 
and  beginnings  of  the  nerves.  Suppofe  we  alfo,  that  when  any  imprejjions  are 
made  upon  the  organs  or  parts  of  the  body,  the  effects  of  them  are  carried  by 
the  nerves  up  to  their  fountain,  and  the  place,  where  the  foul  in  its  vehicle  is  | 
and  there  they  communicate  their  feveral  motions  or  tremors  to  this  material  i?^- 
hicle  (oxhy  their  motions,  or  tendency  to  motion,  prefs  upon  it)  -,  fo  that  xhefoul^ 
which  inhabits  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  is  thoroughly  polTell  of  it,  fhall  be 
apprehenfive  of  thefe  motions  or  prelTures :  and  moreover,  that  this  vehicle  fo 
guarded  and  incompajfed  by  the  body  as  it  is,  can  be  come  at  or  moved  by  exter- 
nal objects  no  other  way,  but  by  the  mediation  of  the  nerves  >  nor  ihtfouly  by 
confequence,  have  any  direct  intelligence  concerning  them,  or  correfpondence 
with  them,  any  other  way.  And  as  we  fuppofe  the  foul  to  receive  notiees  of  things 
from  without  inthis  manner,  fo  let  us  fuppofe,  on  the  other  fide,  that  by  mo- 
ving its  own  vehicle  it  may  produce  motion  in  the  contiguous  tJi/V//;  diwd  nerves^ 

»  So  Hierocles  diftinguifhes  rh  avyonS'it;  v.jjjm  (rafZ/cc,  6  y^  -^vx^q  Xivrrov  ox.vjyjci,  from  that,  which 
he  calls  to  ^v^tov  v,yjZv  a-uyju,  and  to  which  the  former  communicates  life.  Tu  kvyou^iX  i^yj^v  a-u' 
fj^ccTi  ■7r^o<ri<pv  (tZijjoc  ^r/jrlv  ov.  Jd.  This  fine  body  he  calls  alfo  ■^v^iy-ov  o-Zjjjo,,  and  Tryivfji/cirtKov  o^.'^if^'^''-' 
In  N'tfhm,  hhaiy.  there  is  much  concerning  that /«e  body,  in  which  the  foul  is  clothed,  and  from 
which  it  is  never  to  be  feparated,  according  to  an  old  tradition.  Men.  b,  Ifr.  gives  us  the  fum  of  it 
in  fuch  words  as  thefe.  CZlbiyb  H^i^n  U~\U)  nD\i;:n  wr^bnD  n  n^D  ny  pn  r|U  u;>  :  and  af- 
terward, yniDHD  a''^3nn  a^pn  cn^nu;:*  ay  nnvypj  naiu/jt^-in  nrii^nnn  ,— ron  r-nnu/an 

DTisn  nni^  a:n  lay  onrnn   a:>ii   ^^±>  o^n   amp   ai^   abiy  ^q^   H'd  a^^jci-nn 
IJDD-    Safldias  long  before  him  joins  to  the  foul  pi  Oyyj  which  he  fays  is  {"O  [~I  "inT"]  pT 

w'?:b>T],  ace. 

Cc         .         -  and 
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andfo  move  the  body  :  I  mean,  when  nothing  renders  them  unfit  to  be  moved. 
Let  us  fuppofe  further,  thatthe/c/^/  by  means  of  this  vehicle  feels  or  finds  thofc 
prints  and  portraits,  or  thofe  effe^s  and  remains  left  by  objects  on  the  mind  in 
Tome  manner  or  other, .  which  caufe  the  rememhrar.ee  of  words  and  things :  I 
mean  again,  when  they  are  not  filled  up,  or  obfcured  by  any  things  or,  when 
there  are  any  fuch  to  be  felt.  And  laflly,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  if  t\iQ  foul  m  its,, 
more  ahfira&ed  -^nd purer  reafonings,  or  morefpiritual  ads,  has  any  occalion  for 
matter^  to  ferve  it,  the  matter  of  this  'vehicle  is  that  which  is  always  with  it,  and 
ferves  it.  All  which  it  is  eafy  to  underiland,  and  perhaps  not  very  difficult  to  fup- 
pofe. On  the  contrary,  by  many  fymptoms  it  appears  moll:  probable,  that  that 
matter,  to  which  the  mind  is  immediately  prefent,  and  in  which  is  its  xx\\.^Jhekinah^ 
is  not  the  whole  grofsbody,  but  Come  fukile  hdy,  placed  fas  I  have  faid)  in  the 
region  of  the  brain.  For  there  all  the  conveyances  of  fenlible  /pedes  confpire  to 
meet,  and  there  in  reflexion  w^e  find  our  felves :  when  a  limb  is  lofl,  the  foul,  'tis 
true,  lofes  an  opportunity  of  receiving  inteUigence  from  or  by  it,  and  of  ufing  it, 
but  perceives  nolofs  in  itfelf:  and  thothe^^^y?  niany  parts  ofitatleaff?  are  in  a 
perpetual  flux  and  continually  altering,  yet  I  know  that  the  fubftance,  which 
thinks  "Within  me  now  (or  rather,  which  islj,  is,  notwithftanding  all  the  changes 
my  body  has  undergone,  the  'veryfame  which  thought  above  fifty  years  ago,  and 
ever  fince>  when  I  playd  in  fuch  a  field,  went  to  facli  a  fchool,  w^^asof  fuch  a 
univerfity,  performed  fuch  and  fuch  exercifes,  i^c  ^,  If  you  would  permit  me  to 
life  a  fchool  term,  I  would  fay  the  egoity  ^  remains.  Now  to  anfwer  the  obje^li- 
on,  and  apply  all  this  to  our  purpofe.  Why  do  we  not  perceive  external  objeds 
in  oui'Jleepy  or  afwoon?  Becaufe  the  paffages  are  become  impracticable,  the  wm- 
dows  fliut,  and  the  nerves^  being  obftruCbed,  or  fome  how  renderd  for  the  time 
ufelefs,  can  tranfmit  no  information  to  it.  Why  however  does  it  not  reafonand 
think  nhoutfomething  or  other  ?  Becaufe,  all  the  marks  by  which  things  are  remem- 
herd  being  for  the  prefent  choked  up  or  diforderd,  the  remembrance  of  thofe  o^- 
je6iSj7ho\xt  which  it  is  wont  to  imploy  itfelf,  and  even  of  the  words  (or  other  figns)^ 
in  which  it  ufes  to  reafon,  and  to  preferve  the  deductions  and  conclufions  it  makesj 
is  all  fufpended  and  loft  for  the  time  5  and  fo  its  tables  being  coverd,  its  books  clofed^ 
and  its  tools  locked  up,  the  requifites  for  reafoning  are  wanting,  and  no  fubjeCt  of- 
fers  itfelf,  to  exercife  its  thoughts,  it  having  yet  had  little  or  no  opportunity  to 

*  Cum  corpora  quotidie  ticftrn  fluunt,  ^  aut  crefcant  aut  decrefcimt,  ergo  tot  er'tmm  homines,  quot 
quotidie  commutamur  ?  aut  alius  fui,  cum  decern  annorum  ejfem^  alius,  cam  triginta ;  alius  cum  qainqua- 
ginta,  alius,  cumjamtotocanocapitefumfS.  Hier.  So  it  mull  be,  if  our  fouls  are  nothingdifFerent  from 
©ur  bodies.        ^  Jully  has  Lentulitas  and  Appetas ;  in  the  fame  form,  the  not  juft  theliJce  ienfe. 

-  ^ ,  I  take 
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take  in  higher  ohjeBs  and  more  refilled  matter  for  contemplation.  And  to  conclude, 
if  it:  be  demanded,  why  any  onefnould  imagin,  that  the/oa/ may  think,  perceive, 
id:  after  death^  when  it  doth  not  do  this  infLcep^  &:c.  the  anfwer  is  5  becaiife  thofe 
inclofures  and  impediments^  which  occafiond  the  formentiond  intermiffions,  and 
thofe  great  limitations  under  which  it  labors  at  all  times,  will  be  removed  with  its 
iniargementoutofthebody.  Whenitfnallin  its/?;^(?/?^rvehiclebeletgo,  and  take 
its  flight  into  the  open  fields  of  heaven,  it  will  then  be  bare  to  the  immediate  impref- 
iionsofobjeds:  and  why  lliould  not  thofe  impreflions,  which  aiFe61:ed  the  ;^^;' wj 
that  moved  and  affected  the  vehicle  and  foul  in  it^affe^  the  vehicle  immediately ^-s^hcn 
they  are  immediately  made  upon  it,  without  the  interpoiition  of  the  nerves?  The 
hand^  which  feels  an  obje61:  at  the  end  of  a/^jf,  may  certainly  be  allowd  to  feel  the 
fame  much  better  by  immediate  contaEl^  without  the  ftaff.  Nay,  why  fhould  we 
not  think,  that  it  may  admit  o£jnore  obje61:s  and  the  knowledge  of  more  things, than 
it  can  now  5  iince  being  expofed  all  round  to  the  influences  of  them,it  may  be  moved 
not  only  by  vifible  objedsjullat  the  extremities  of  the  optic  nerves,  by  founds  at 
the  ends  of  the  auditory^  &c.  but  become  as  it  were  all  eye  to  vifible  objects,  all  ear 
to  audible,  and  fo  on  ?  And  why  fhould  we  not  think  this  the  rather,  becaufe  then 
the  foul  may  be  alfo  perceptive  of /«(?r  impreflions  and  ^//:7^r^^/ contacts,  and  con- 
fequently  o^more  kinds  of  objects,  fuch  as  we  are  now  incapable  of  knowing  ?  And 
then,  this  being  fo,  why  {hould  we  not  ipi'cikge<fth^t  other  indowmenfs,  as  faculties 
of  reafoning,  communicating  thoughts,  and  the  like,  will  be  proportionable  to  fuch 
noble  opportunities  of  knowledge  ?  There  feems  to  be  nothing  in  this  account 
impojjible  3  and  therefore  nothing,  but  what  may  he. 

If  we  do  but  attend,  wemuft  fee  every  where,  th'Mmany  things  are  by  waysj 
whichwt  do  not ^  nor  f^;^  underftand  5  and  therefore  we  muftbe  convinced,  even 
from  hence,  that  ;;^or6' may  bej  and  therefore  that  the  objection  before  us,  tho  we 
could  not  falve  the  difficulties  in  it,  and  what  is  fuppofed  here  ihould  be  all  rejected 
2&  chimerical  J  yet  ought  to  be  no  prejudice  againil  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  if  there  is  any  (but  one)  good  reafon  for  it. 

But  if  we  can  in  any  tolerable  manner  (which  in  our  prefent  circomilances  is  as 
much,  as  can  be  expected)  account  for  the  difficulties  objected,  and  thofe  the^r^^- 
r^/ belonging  to  this  matter,  andfnew  how  it  is/p/Z/^'/i?  that  they  may  confifl  with 
immortality,  this  will  greatly  corroborate  the  arguments  for  it,  if  not  be  one  it- 
felf.  This  I  hope  is  done :  or  if  I  have  not  fpoke  directly  to  every  part  of  the  ob» 
J€Ction,  from  what  has  been  done  that  defect  may  eaiily  be  fupphcd. 

4.  We  may  conclude  the  iouls  of  men  to  be  immortal  from  the  nature  of  God.^ 

For  if  he  is  (which  fure  no  body  doubts)  a  Perfect  being.  He,  as  fuch,  can  do  no- 

-    :   .  '  . .  C  c  2,  thing 
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thing  inconfiftent  with  perfe6f  or  right  reafon.  And  then  no  heing^  nor  circum" 
fiance  of  any  being,  can  come  from  Him  as  its  caiife,  which  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
fuch  reafen ^ouldi  be ;  or  (^vhich  is  the  famej,  He  cannot  but  deal  reafonably  with 
all  His  dependents.  And  then  again,  if  we  are  injthe  number  of  thefe,  and 
the  mortality  of  the  human  foul  does  not  confift  with  reafon,  we  may  be  fureit 
is  immortal :  as  fure  as  wc  can  be  of  any  thing  by  the  ufe  of  our  faculties ,  and 
that  is,  as  fure  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing.  Whether  therefore  that  doth  confifi 
with  reafon,  or  not^  is  to  be  inquired. 

To  produce  a  being  into  a  flate  of  clear  Jo appinefs^  in  any  degree,  can  be  no  in- 
jury to  it  J  or  into  a  Itate  of  mix  t  happimfsy  provided  the  happinefs  certainly  over- 
balances  the  contrary,  and  the  unhappy  or  fuffering  part  be  not  greater  than  what 
that  being  would  choofe  in  order  to  obtain  the  happinefs,  or  rather  than  lofe  it. 
Nor,  again,  can  any  wrong  be  done  by  producing  a  being  fubjeSl  to  more  mifery 
than  happinefs,  if  that  being  hath  it  in  his  own  power  to  avoid  the  mifery, 
orfo  m.uchofit,  as  may  leave  the  remainder  of  mifery  not  greater,  than  what 
he  would  rather  fuftain  than  mifs  the  proportion  of  happinefs.  The  only  cafe 
then,  by  which  wrong  can  be  done  in  the  production  of  any  being,  is,  when 
it  is  necelfarily  and  irremediably  to  be  mlferable^  without  any  recompenfe,  or  ba- 
lance of  that  mifery  ^ :  and  this  indeed  is  a  cafe  fo  grievous,  fo  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable to  all  reafon^  that  the  heart  of  a  reafoning  and  conlldering  man  can  fcarce 
bear  the  thought  of  it.  So  much  every  one  mufl:  underftand  of  the  nature  of 
reafon  and  juftice  as  to  allow  thefe  things  for  truths  inconteftable. 

Now  then  he,  who  fays  xhtfoul  of  man  is  mortal^  muft  fay  one  of  thefe  two  things : 
either  that  God  is  an  unreafonable,  un  juft,  cruel  Being  j  or  that  no  man  in  refpe6t  of 
this  life  (which  according  to  him  is  all)^  has  a  greater  Ihare  of  mifery,  unavoidable^ 
than  of  happinefs.  To  fay  the  former  is  to  contradi6t  that,  which  I  prefume  has 
been  proved  beyond  contradiction.  To  which  I  may  add  here,  that  this  is  to  avow 
fuch  an  unworthy,  impious  notion  of  the  Supreme  beings  as  one  would  not  entertain 
without  caution  even  of  the  worfi  of  men ;  fuch  a  one,  as  even  the  perfon  himfelf 
who  fays  this,  muft  know  to  hcfalfe.  For  he  cannot  but  fee,  and  muft  own  many 
inftances  of  the  reafonabknefs  and  beneficence  of  the  Deity :  not  one  of  which  could 
be,  if  cruelty  and  unreafonablenefs  were  His  inclination  j  fince  He  has  power  to  ex- 
ecute His  own  inclinations  thoroughly^  and  is  a  Being  uniform  in  his  nature.  Then 
to  fay  the  latter  is  to  contradi6t  the  whole fiory  of  mankind,  and  even  ones  ownfenfes. 

*  That  paffige  in  S.  Iqqar.    imports  much    the  fame  thing,  that  has  been  faid  here  :     J>itn 

i  Confi- 
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Confider  well  the  dreadful  efFeds  of  many  ixiars^  and  all  thofe  barbarous  defola- 
tions,  which  we  read  of :  what  cruel  tyrants  there  are,  and  have  been  in  the 
world,  who  fat  leall  in  their  fits)  divert  themfelyes  with  the  pangs  and  convulfi- 
ons  of  their  fellow- creatures  ^ :  wh^t  JIavery  is '',  and  how  men  have  been  brought 
into  that  lamentable  ftate  :  how  many  have  been  ruind  by  accidents  unforefeen : 
how  many  have  fufferd  or  been  undone  by  unjuji  laws,  judges,  witnefles,  Cs?^  *^. 
how  many  have  brought  incurable  difeafes^  or  the  caufes  of  them,  and  of  great 
torments,  into  the  world  with  them :  how  many  more,  fuch  bodily  infirmities 
and  difadvantages,  as  have  rcnderd  their  whole  lives  uneafy  :  how  many  arc 
born  to  no  other  inheritance  but  invincible  poverty  and  trouble  ?  Inftances  are 
endlefs :  but,  for  a  little  tafle  of  the  condition  of  mankind  here,  refle6fc  upon 
that  ftory  related  by  Strabo  (from  Polybius)  and  Plutarch^  where,  even  by  or- 
der of  the  Roman  fenate,  P.  ny^mylius^  one  of  the  bell  of  them  too,  at  one 
prefixt  hour  facked  and  deflroydyii;^»,/)' cities,  unawares,  ^ndi  drove  fifteen  my- 
riads of  innocent  perfons  into  captivity  -,  to  be  fold,  only  to  raife  pay  for  the 
mercilefs  foldiers  and  their  own  executioners.  Perufethat  account  of  thegoldr 
works  in  the  confines  of  Egjpt  given  by  Diodorus :  and  think  over  the  circum- 
Hances  of  the  unfortunate  laborers  there,  who  were  not  only  criminals,  or  men 
taken  in  war,  but  even  fuch  as  calumny ^  or  unjufi  power  had  doomd  ('perhaps 
for  being  too  good)  to  that  place  of  torment  5  many  times  with  all  their  relations 

a  C.C&far Senator es  ^  Equites  —  cechlit,  torfit,  non  qu&ftionls,  fed  zmmi  causa.    Deinde  quof- 

dum  ex  illis ad  lucernam  decollabat. Torferatper  omnia,  qu&  in  rerum  natura,  triftijpmm  funt, 

fdiculis,  Sz.c.  Sen.   Homo,  facra  res,  jam  per  Inihm  0^  jocum  occiditur.  Id,  •'  Slaves  were  rec- 

kond among beafts  of  old.  oIItb -y^  yw^  7ri<pux.xi,  cvt'  c/j  uv^^^a-i  iruy'  li.  Eurip.  And  Ibmetimes  as 
mere  inftruments  and  tools,  'o  y^  e5^SAo?  if/^-^vp^ev  o^ycaor  to  ^'  t^yxvav  a.->^v)^oii  i^Xoq.  Arifi.  Their 
fad  condition  I  will  let  down  in  Plato's  words,    Oux.  uv^foi  rSro  y  sVj  to  fa'uB-ijfjtix,  ro  a^ncii'(x^  uxs.ai 

^uTw  jSoriB-iTv,  y.vih  'u».u)  ii  kv  x.nhrcii.  =  Thofe  k^f-^rot  ^  utti'Toi  ^dtvx,mi,  which  the  Tihupxi  had 
brought  upon  the  cities  o1  Afia,  are  too  many  to  be  tranfcribed:  but  fome  account  of  them  is  to  be 
feen  in  Pint.  v.  Luc.  which  may  ferve  for  one  inftance  out  of  thousands.  It  may  be  reckond  madneis 
indeed,miiximas  'virtmes,  qua/i grai-ijjima  deliSia,punire ;  as  F<?/,M. fays, Ipeaking of  P^or/Vw'scaie:  but 
fuch  madnefs  has  been  very  common,  and  men  have  fuffered  even  for  their  virtue.  Oc^«j  cruelly  put  to 
death,  Ochamfororem—,  ^patruamcum  centum  amplius  filiis  ac  nepoiihus — ,  nulla  injminlacejjitus, 
fed  quod  in  his  maxiinam  apud  Ferfas  ^vohitztis  c^  fortitudinis  laudem  conftftsre  videbat.  Id.  And  Seneca 
having  recommended  the  example  of  Gr&cinus  Julius  {Julius  Gr acinus,  ap.  Tacit,  tke  father  of  7^= 
Itus  Agricola),  adds,  quemC.  C&far  occidit  ob  hoc  unum,  qtiodmelior  i/ir  erau  qukm  ejfe  quemquam- 
tyrmno  expediret. 
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and  poor  children  ^  Or,  once  for  all,  take  a  view  o^  fevuitude^  as  it  is  defcribed  by 
F'lgnorius.  To  pafs  over  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  him  o? Phevce^  Jpollodorus  ^^  and 
the  like,  of  which  hillory  fupplies  plenty  >  conlider  thofe  terrible  profcriptions 
among  the  Romanl  ^,  with  the  reigns  of  moil:  of  their  emperors^  more  bloody 
than  Lyhic  lion,  or  Hyrcanian  tiger,  even  fome  of  the  Chrijiian  emperors  not 
excepted.  Read  the  direful  and  iinjuil  executions  reported  by  Jmm.  Alarcelli- 
fius :  among  hundreds  of  others  that  of  Eufebius  ^,  Every  whifper  in  thofe  times 
or  light  fiifpicion  brought  upon  men  the  queftion  and  tortures  inconceivablco 
Men's  very  dreams  were  once  interpreted  to  be  treafon  5  and  they  durft  fcarce 
own,  that  they  had  ever  flept  <^,  What  inhuman  punifhments  were  ufed  a- 
mong  the  Perjians^^  in  an  arbiti'ary  manner  too  ,  and  many  times  extended  to 
whole  families,  and  all  the  kindred,  tho  not  concerned  §  ?  But  inftead  of  enume- 
rating here  burnings,  crucifixions,  breakings  upon  the  wheel,  impalings,  t^"*' 
(pio-^'m^  ^c.  I  choofe  to  refer  you  to  thofe  authors,  who  have  defignedly  treated 
of  the  torments  and  quefiions  of  the  ancients.  Look  into  the  hiilory  of  the  Chrijii- 
an Churchy  and  her  martyrologies  :  examin  the  prifons  of  the  inquifttion^  the 
groans  of  which  thofe  walls  are  confcious,  and  upon  ^h^tjlight  occafions  men 
are  racked  and  tortured  by  the  tormentors  there :  and,  to  finilh  this  detail  (hide- 
ous indeed,  but  too  true)  as  fail  as  I  can,  confider  the  many  maflacres,  perfecu- 
tions,  and  miferies  confequent  upon  them,  which  falfe  religion  has  caufed,  au- 
thorized, fan61;ified.  Indeed  the  hiflory  of  mankind  is  little  elfe  but  the  hifto- 
ry  of  uncomfortable,  dreadful  paiTages  :  and  a  great  part  of  it,  however  things 
are  palliated  and  gilded  over,  is  fcarcely  to  be  redby  a^<?oJ  natured  man  without 
amazement,  horror,  tears.  One  can  fcarce  look  into  a  news-paper^  or  out  at  his 
■^doindow^  but  hardfliips  and  fujfiferings  prefent  themfelves,  in  one  fliape  or  other. 
Now  among  all  thofe  millions^  who  have  fufferd  eminently^  canitbeimagind,  that 
there  have  not  been  multitudes^  whofe  griefs  and  pangs  have  far  outweighd^ll  their 
injoyments  5   and  yet  who  have  not  been  able,  either  by  their  innocenccj  their 

fjjiT-a  TTua-K  <r-jyfsviicii.  ^  Mentiond  by  Cicero  with  Fhalaris.    He  was  tyrant  of  Cajfmdria,  and 

is  reprefented  (out  of  Toly^nus)  ZS  (povix-cordlf^  ^  af/joru-r®^  Trxvrav,  ca-oi  vruo  ' E'^-.^vivli  TTci^oiBii.^^x-' 
fsi^  srv^ocvviKTUv .  Yet  ^lian{h.JS,  'Ek^  oiva  'v7rxvct(pXi'yoyjsv(^  <^  byrs^ci'Tflofjjiv^^,  tyinro  (po)iiK.arseog,KA. 
s  It  isfaidof  Sylh's  peace,  after  Maritis's  party  were  broken.  Tax  cum  hello  de  crudelhate  certavit,  ^ 
licit.  S.  Auft.  *^  ^ui  ita  evifceraius,  ut  cruciatibus  me'mbra  deeffent,   implorans  cdo  juftitiatn, 

torvum  renidens  fundato  peBore  mctnfit  immobilis,  £cc.  In  the  reign  of  Conftamius.  *  M&rebant' 

(j«e  docli  qnidam,  quod  apud  Atlcmteos  nati  non  ejfent,  ubi  memorantur /omnia  non  videri.      ^  V.  Tlut- 
.in  V,  jirtcxc  ^  Ob  noxara  mms  omnis  propinqititas  perit.  Amm.  Marc, 

pruden  cCj 
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prudence,  or  any  power  in  them,  toefcape  that  bitter  draughty  which  they  have 
drunk  ?  And  then,  how  can  we  acquit  the  ju^fi  ice  and  reafonablenefs  of  that  Being, 
upon  whom  theie  poor  creatures  depend,  and  who  leaves  them  fuch  great  lofers 
by  their  exiilence,  if  there  be  no  future  ft  ate  ^  where  the  proper  amends  maybe 
made?  So  that  the  argument  is  brought  to  this  undeniable  iflliej  if  the  foul  of 
man  is  not  immortal^  either  there  is  no  God^  upon  whom  we  depend  3  or  He  is 
an  unreafonable  Being  ;  or  there  never  has  been  any  man^  whofe  fufferings  in  this 
world  have  exceeded  his  injoyments,  without  his  being  the  caufe  of  it  himfelR 
But  furely  no  one  of  thefe  three  things  can  be  faid     Ergo  — . 

That,  which  aggravates  the  hard  cafe  of  the  poor  fuiferers  mentiond  above,  if 
dierebe  no  future  fiate^  in  which  their  pad  fufferings  may  be  brought  into  the  ac- 
count, and  recompenfed,  is,  that  many  times  their  perfecutors  and  tormentors  pafs 
their  lives  in  plenty  and  grandeur :  that  is,  the  innocent  have  not  only  the  portion? 
that  properly  belongs  to  the  criminal  and  unreafonable  part  of  mankind,  but 
the  guilty  have  that,  which  belongs  rather  to  the  innocent  ^  Such  a  tranfpo- 
fition  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  ending  in  itfelf,  without  any  refpecl  to  fome- 
thing  which  is  to  follow  hereafter,  can  never  confifl  with  the  nature  of  a  Go- 
vernor, who  is  not  very  vniich.  below  rational:  a  thought,  which  God  forbid  inj 
one  fhould  dare  to  admit  of  Him.  To  fuppofe  the  virtuous  and  wife  left  ultimate- 
ly but  in  the  fame  Hate  with  the  imjuft  and  profligate  is  to  fuppofe  fuch  a  (ri?;^/?/- 
tution  of  nature,  as  never  can  flow  fiuma  principle  of  reafon,  a  God  o£  truth 
and  ei^uity  ;  and  therefore  fuch  a  conftitution,  as  leaves  the  former  in  ^worfe  con- 
dition than  the  other,  can  much  lefs  be  fuppofed. 

Qbj^  It  hath  been  faid,  that  virtue  tends  to  make  men's  lives  happy  even  here,  l^c, 
and  how  then  can  the  virtuous  be  fuppofed  ever  to  be  fo  very  miferahle  ?  Anf  In  or- 
dinary cafes  virtue  doth  produce  happinefs :  at  leafl:  it  has  indeed  a  natural  tendency 
to  it  5  is  the  meaUjby  which  it  is  moil:  likely  to  be  attaind  -,  and  is  therefore  the  way^ 
which  a  wife  man  would  choofe  for  his  own  fake.  But  then  it  doth  not  follow  from 
hence,  that  there  -mc  wo  perturbations  in  human  afl^airs  5  no  cafes,  in  which  the  ufual 
effedt  of  virtue  may  be  over  power  d  by  difeafes,  violence,  dyfafters.  It  doth  not  ren» 
der  men  invulnerable  5  cannot  commanci  \h.efeafons-y  nor  prevent  m-any  great  cala- 
mities, under  which  virtue  and  vice  mu.t  Mlundijiinguifod .  fTherc  may  be  a  dire^- 
road  to  a  place,  and  fiich  a  one.  as  he,  who  fets  out  for  that  place,  ought  to  be  found 
in,  and  yet  it  is  poiTible  he  may  meet  w  ith  robbers  or  accidents  in  it,  that  may  incom- 
mode, or  hurt  him  in  his  journey .)  On  the  other  fide,  vice  and  ivickcdnefs  may  be  fo 

*  'Dies  deficiet,  fi  z'el'im  numerave,  quibiis  hnis  male  svenerii:  nee  minus,  fi  coinme?norera,  quibui, 
m^robis  opime.  Cic.    This  isjun:lyfaid3  tho  I  account  hisinfunces  not  tise  mod  appoiite. 
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circumftantkted  as  to  be  attended  with  much  greater  pleafure  th^npam^  contrary 
to  the  tendency  of  its  nature :  that  is,  a  wicked  man  may  be  of  a  healthful  make, 
born  to  riches  or  power,  or  fortunately  placed  for  attaining  them  5  and  from  the 
advantage  of  a  flrong  body,  an  ample  fortune,  many  friends,  or  lucky  hits,  he 
miiy  derive  plea/uresy  which  Ihall  exceed  the  ^veient  in  conveniences  ixx\dfufferings 
naturally  following  from  his  vices  ^  - 

Men's  circumjlances  have  a  natural  influence  with  refpe6t  to  the  prefent  pleafures 
or  fufferings,  as  well  as  their  wV///^  or 'vice.  No  body  fure  ever  faid,  that  ^// de- 
pends only  upon  thefe :  nor,  when  the  natural  tendence  of  them  is  aflerted,  is  the 
natural  tendence  or  effed  of  the  other  denied.  Therefore  indeed,  when  it  is  faid 
that  virtue  naturally  tends  to  make  men  happy  even  here,  the  meaning  only  is, 
that  it  tends  to  make  men  happy  in  proportion  to  their  circum fiances  5  and  vice 
does  the  contrary.  It  is  naturally  produ6live  of  that  part  of  happinefs,  which  is 
in  our  own  power,  and  depends  upon  ourfelves ;  makes  men  more  truly  happy, 
whatever  their  circumftances  are,  than  they  could  be  without  it,  and  commonly 
tends  to  mend  their  worldly  circumftances  too  :  but  it  is  not  afterted,  that  vir- 
tue can  always  intirely  corre6t  them,  or  make  men  fo  completely  happy  in  this 
life,  as  that  their  injoyments  fhall  exceed  their  mortifications  j  no  more  than 
the  vices  of  fome  particular  men,  tho  they  bereave  them  of  many  folid  pleafures, 
and  bring  troubles  upon  them  too,  do  hinder  their  worldly  injoyments  from  be- 
ing greater  than  their  prefent  fufferings.  INot  only  our  being,  but  our  place, 
with  the  time,  and  manner  of  our  being  in  this  world  depend  upon  the  Author  of 
the  fcheme  the  manner  oi behaving  our  felves  in  our  ftation  (according  to  our  in- 
dowmcnts,  and  the  talents  we  havej  only  depends  upon  us.  And  perhaps  (which 
hasfoeen  hinted  already)  He  has  fo  orderd  things  on  purpofe,  that  from  the  i;m(??/ J 
coynpofttions  of  men's  circumftances  with  the  natural  effefts  of  their  virtues  and  vi- 
ces, and  the  many  inequalities  arifing  thence,  they  might  fee  the  necejjity  and^^r- 
tainty  of  another  ftate ;  and  that  for  this  reafon  there  fhould  always  be  fome  re- 
markable inftances  of  oppreji  innocence  and  flourijloing  wickednefs. 

The  upfhot  is,  that  upon  comparing  thofe  pleafures,  which  are  the  natural  ef- 
fe<5bs  of  virtue  with  thofe  fufferings,  which  are  the  natural  effe6ls  of  ill  conftitu- 
tion  or  other  calamity,  thefe  are  many,  very  many  times  found  to  exceed :  and  e  con- 
irario,  upon  balancing  thofe  evils,  which  are  the  genuin  effcds  of  vice,  againft  the 

•  Yet  according  to  Ariftotle  he  cannot  be  happy  for  all  that.     His  opinion  B'wg.  L.  repre/ents 

thus:     7^*  <ip2T>iv   (M,   hvxt   x.vTX.^y.:'!  tt^'oi;    iv^CAfi,o]i'.u.v'    7:^oh~SS(^  y>   T^    ts  We<  (rZyjcc    ^  T    fKro^  uyx. 
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advantages  refuking  from  a  fortunate  eflate,  thefe  may  often  be  found  to  outdo  the 
other.  Both  contrary  to  reafon^  if  all  ends  with  this  Hfc,  and  after  death  be  nothing. 
For  my  part,  if  there  were  only  fome /^'tr,  nay  but  o;2^  inftance  of  each  kind  in  the 
world  ^unfortunate  virtue,  and  profperous  wickednefs),  it  would  be  to  me  a  fuffici- 
ent  argument  for  a  future  ft  ate :  becaufe  God  cannot  be  unjuil  or  unreafonable  in 
any  one  inftance.  It  muft  not  be  forgot  here,  that  many  tim.es  men  o{ great  vices  have 
alfo  great  virtues^  and  the  natural  effed:  of  thefe  may  qualify  that  of  the  other,  and 
being  added  to  their  fivourable  circumftances  may  help  to  turn  thefcale. 

If  there  is  no  other  befide  the  prefent  being,  \ht general  and  ufiial'^'xx.Q  of  man- 
kind is  fcarce  confiftent  with  the  idea  of  a  reafonabk  Caufe.  Let  us  confider  it  a  lit- 
tle ^.  Not  to  mention  what  we  mull:  fuffer  from  the  very  fettlement  and  condition  of 
this  world  by  hunger,  thirll,  heat,  cold,  and  indifpofitions  j  like /^'^i;^;  one  gene- 
ration drops,  and  another  fprings  up,  to  fall  again,  and  be  forgotten ''.  As  we  come 
into  the  world  with  the  labor  of  our  mothers^  we  foon  go  out  of  it  with  our  own. 
Childhood  ikiid  youth  are  much  of  them  loft  in  infenlibility  or  trifling,  vanity  and 
rudenefs  j  obnoxious  to  many  pains  and  accidents  >  and,  when  they  are  fpent  in 
thebeft  manner,  are  attended  with  lahr  and  difcipline.  When  we  reach  that 
ft  age  of  life^  which  ufually  takes  us  from  our  neareft  relations,  and  brings  us  out 
into  the  world,  with  what  difficulty  are  proper  imployments  and  ftations  found 
for  us  ?  When  we  are  got  out^  and  left  to  fcramble  for  ourfelves,  how  many 
hardftjips  and  tricks  ai'e  put  upon  us,  before  w^e  get  the  fagacity  and  dexterity 
to  fave  ourfelves  ?  How  many  chances  do  we  ftand  ?  How  troublefome  is  buftncfs 
made  by  unreafonablenefs,  ill  nature,  or  trifling  and  want  of  punctuality  in  the  per- 
fons  with  whom  we  deal  ?  How  do  we  find  ourfelves  inftantly  furrounded  with 
fnares  from  defigning  men, knaves,  enemies  f'of  which  thebeft  men  have  fomc^, 
oppofite  interefts,  fa6tions,  and  many  times  from  a  mifchicvous  breed,  whole  chil- 
difJj  or  diabolical  humor  feeks  pleafure  in  the  uneafinefs  of  other  people  ?  Even 
in  many  of  thofe  injoyments^  which  men  principally  propofe  to  themfelves,  they 
are  greatly  difappointed^  and  experience  fhews,  how  unlike  they  arc  to  the  an- 
tecedent images  of  them.  They  are  commonly  mixf^ :  the  apparatus  to  moft  of 
them  is  too  operofe  :    the  completion  of  them  feldom  depends  upon  ourfelves 

*  JE;  valet  annabs  noflrorum   aud'.rs  ht6oriim.      For,  as  Seneca  fays,   NuUi  contigit   impune  nafcL 

^"Oi-i)%if  (pu/^av  y£vs»,  rcf/j^i  <t  uv^'^Zv.  i;  fd/j  (pun,  via'  ^i''jn'MyH.  Hom.     This  is  true  not  only  Oi 

fingle  men,  but  even  of  cities  (famous  ones),  kingdoms,  empires.  One  may  fay  the  fame  concern- 
ing many  of  them,  that  Ilorus  fays  of  Veii  :  Laborat  annal'mm  fiJes,  nt  Veios  fiiijje  credamus' 
=  La^or  voluptafqi  (iiJJifniUimd  mttirA  ficlmte  quaJam  inter  fe  naturali  funt  jwh^a.  Li  v. 

.  D  d  alone. 
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aJone^  but  upon  a  concurrence  of  things,  which  rarely  hit  all  right  ^ :  they  art 
generally  not  only  kfs  in  pra6tice,  than  in  theory,  but  die  alraoft  as  foonas  they 
are :  and  perhaps  they  intail  upon  us  a  tax  to  be  paid  after  they  are  gone.  Ta 
go  on  with  the  hiilory  of  human  life :  tho  affairs  go  profperoully,  yet  ftill  per- 
haps ■\  family  is  increaiing,  and  with  it  new  occafions  o?  folicitude  are  introdu' 
ced,  accompanied  with  many  fears  and  tender  ap-prehenjions.  At  length,  if  a- 
man,  through  many  cares  and  toils  and  various  adventures,  arrives  at  old  age 
then  he  feels  mod  commonly  his  prejjures  rather  increafed,  than  diminifhd,  and 
himfelf  lefs  able  to  fupport  them  ^.  The  bufinefs  he  has  to  do  grows  urgent 
upon  him,  and  calls  iox  difpatcb :  moil  of  his  faculties  and  adive  powers  begin- 
now  to  fail  him  apace :  relations  and  friends^  who  might  be  helpful  to  him  ('and 
among  them  perhaps  the  dear  Confort  of  all  his  joys,  and  all  his  cares  ^)  leave 
him,  never  to  return  more :  wants  and  pains  all  the  while  are  multiplying  upon, 
him  :  and  under  this  additional  load  he  comes  melancholy  behind,  tottering,  and 
bending  toward  the  earth ,  till  he  either  ftumbles  upon  fomething  which  throws 
him  into  the  grave  ^^  or  fainting  falls  of  himfelf  And  mufl:  he  end  here  ?  Is 
this  xht period  of  his  being?  Is  this  all?  Did  he  come  into  the  world  only  to 
make  his  w^jj?  through  the  prefs,  amidfl;  manyjuftlings  and  hard  llruggles,  with 
at  bell  only  a  few  deceitful,  little,  fugacious  pleafures  interfperfed,  andfo^oo^^^ 
of  it  again?  Can  thisbean  endworthyafirilCaufe/)^r/(?(^/)'  reafonahle?  Would 
even  any  man^  of  common  fenfe  and  good  nature,  fend  another  upon  a  difficult 
journey^  in  which,  tho  he  might  perhaps  now  and  then  meet  with  a  Httlc  fmooth 
way,  get  an  interval  for  rell  and  contemplation,  or  be  flatterd  with  fome  ver- 
dures and  the  fmiles  of  a  few  dailies  on  the  banks  of  the  road  5  yet  upon  the 
whole  he  mull  travel  through  much  dirt,  take  many  wearifom  flcps,  be  conti- 
nually inquiring  after  fome  clew  ordire6bions  to  carry  him  through  the  turnings 
and  intricacies  of  it,  be  puzzled  how  to  get  a  competent  viaticum  and  pay  his 
reckonings,  ever  and  anon  be  in  danger  of  being  loflin  deep  waters,  and  befide 
forced  all  the  while  to  fence  againft  weather,  accidents,  and  cruel  robbers,  who 
are  every  where  lying  in  wait  for  him  :  I  fay,  would  any  one  fend  a  man  upon 
fu eh  a  journey  2S,  this,  only  that  the  man  might  faint  and  expire  at  the  end  of  it, 
asidallhis  thoughts  perilh  5  that  is,  either  for  no  end  at  all,  or  for  the  punijhme^t 
of  one,  whom  I  fuppofe  never  to  have  hurt  himj  nor  ever  to  have  been  capable 

3  Senfible  of  this,  Socrates  u'ed  to  fay,  hTv  roti  li^ovot^,   fx/A  ttcc^  oj»i«yv,  ecTitsli,  Traf  iiyjS*  S-jjpSc^.  Su&. 
*>  Senex,  (^  hitjpmts  qnoc^i  curii  impctr :  as  Seneca^  of  himfelf,  in  Tac.  f  'Ro^us  itfpiciendMS 

umatA  ConjugiSi  ^e.  Juv.  £  "E-fj/U^ct  ^«A«»««  <rayjeiT   ivm(!^n  foTTK,  SepK 
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of  hurting  him  ?  And  now  can  we  impute  to  God  that,  which  is  below  the 
common  fize  of  men  ^  ? 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  even  among  thofe,  whofe  ftate  is  beheld  with  envy,  there 
are  many^  who,  if  at  the  end  of  their  courfe  they  were  put  to  their  option^  whe- 
ther, without  any  refpe6t  to  a  future  Jlate^  they  would  repeat  all  the  pleafures 
they  have  had  in  life,  upon  condition  to  go  over  again  alfoall  the  fame  difappoint- 
ments,  the  fame  vexations  and  unkind  treatments  from  the  world,  the  famefe- 
cret  pangs  and  tedious  hours,  the  fame  labors  of  body  and  mind,  the  fame 
pains  and  ficknefTes,  would  he  far  from  accepting  them  at  that  price  ^. 

But  here  the  cafe,  as  I  have  put  it,  only  refpeds  them,  who  may  be  reckond 
among  the  more  fortunate  paflengers :  and  for  one,  that  makes  his  voyage  fo  well, 
thoufands  are  toft  intempefts,  and  loft  <=.  How  many  never  attain  any  comforta- 
ble fettlement  in  the  world  ?  How  many  fail,  after  they  have  attaind  it,  by  various 
misfortunes  ?  W  hat  melancholy,  what  diftra6tions  are  caufed  in  families  by  inhu- 
mane or  vitious  husbands,  falfe  or  peevifh  wives,  refra£lory  or  unhappy  chil- 
dren j  and,  if  they  are  otherwife,  if  they  arc  good,what  forrow  by  the  lofs  of  them  ? 
How  many  are  forced  by  neceility  upon  drudging  and  very  fhocking  imploy- 
ments  for  a  poor  livelihood  ?  How  many  fubiift  upon  begging,  borrowing,  and  o- 
ther  fhifts,  nor  can  do  otherwife  ?  How  many  meet  with  fad  accidents,  or  fall  into 
deplorable  difeafes  ?  Are  not  all  companies,  and  the  very  ftreets  filled  with  com- 
plaints, and  grievances,  and  doleful  ftories  ?  I  verily  believe,  that  a  great  part 
of  mankind  may  afcribe  their  deaths  to  want  and  deje6tion.  Serioufly,  thtpre- 
fentjiate  of  mankind  is  unaccountable,  if  it  has  not  fome  connexion  with  anO' 
ther,  and  be  not  as  it  were  the  porch  or  entry  to  it  '^^  • . 

There  is  one  thing  more,  of  which  notice  ought  to  be  taken.  To  one,  who 
carefully  perufes  the  ftory  and  face  of  the  world,  what  appears  to  prevail  in  it  ?  Is 
it  not  corruption,  vice,  iniquity,  folly  at  leaft  ?  Are  not  debauching  %  getting 
per  fas  aut  nefas,  defiming  one  another,  ere6ling  tyrannies  of  one  kind  or  other, 

*    UciVTiC,  iiTf/jtV   OV    oda). — jrfs?   SOT     T    00  H    (pVTaV    V)    770CiV  H    udu^    n    0,       Tl     «y    ru)(,V\     T     U,\mV     iTiUIMUr^' 

S-<5^(o(?,  KA.     Tct^r^  0  /3/(^.  Baf.  ^  Non  mehercnh  qu'tfquam  Rccepjfet  [yitam],  n\Ji da^ 

retur  infciis.  Sen.  «=  Pauli/per  te  crede  ^bduci  In  mont'is  ardui  verticem  celfiorem ;  ffecti- 

Ure  inde  rerum  infra  te  jacentium  fades  ;    &  oculis  in  di'verfa  porrecJisjJUuciuantis  m nndi  iurhines  in- 
mere.    Jam  fecali  &>  ipfe  miferaberis,  ^c.  Cypr.  ^  ^32n   ^ninsb  ."^Qn  riTn  abiyn' 

i>inn  Q!7iyn.   V.Abeth.  ^  O  fi  pojjis  *m  ilia  fublimi  fpecuia  conflitutus  oculoi   tuos  infe- 

rerefecretis,  recludere  cubiculorum  obducias  fores,   ^  ad  confcientiam  luminum  penetralia  occulta  rs-  ' 
j>r;jrf,  C^c.  Cypr.  ■  ...:..  '■'■■■■ 

,,■■■■  Dd  z  .  ,,.  :■      .  .'^  "pro?^ 
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propagating  empty  and  fenfelefs  opinions  with  bawling  and  fuiy  the  great  bufi-' 
nefsof //^z;  ivorJd?  And  are  notallthefe  contrary  loreafon?  Can  any  one  then 
with  reafon  imagine,  that  reafon  Ihoiild  be  given,  tho  it  were  but  to  a  few,  only 
to  be  run  down  and  trampled  upon,  and  then  extinguiJJjd?  May  we  not  rather 
conclude,  that  there  mult  he  fome  world^  where  reafon  will  have  its  turn,  and, 
prevail  and  triumph?  Some  kingdom  oi reafon  to  comC"? 

5-.  Inthe  laft  place,  ihit  great  expectation^  which  men  have,  of  continuing  to 
live  in  another  ftate,  beyond  thegrave^  has  I  fuppofe  been  commonly  admitted  as  one 
proof,  that  they  fiall  Jive-,  and  does  feem  indeed  to  me  to  add  fome  weight  to 
what  has  been  faid.  That  they  generally  have  had  fuch  an  rA;/?^^?<2//(7;?,  canfcarce 
be  denied.  The  hiftories  of  mankind,  their  deifications,  rites,  ftorics  of  appari- 
tions, the  frequent  mention  oiibades^  with  rewards  and  punilliments  hereafter^. 
^c.  all  teflify,  that  even  the  Heathen  world  believed,  that  the  fouls  o£  men furvl' 
i^^i^tlieir  bodies.  Their  ignorance  indeed  of  the  feats  and  circumftances  of  the  de- 
parted has  begot  many  errors  ^ndfuperfitlons  3  and  thefe  have  been  multiplied  by 
licentious  poets  znd  idle  vifonairs :  but  this,  being  no  more  than  what  is  ufualin- 
the  like  cafes,  ought  to  be  no  prejudice  againft  the  fundamental  opinion  itfelf. 

Cicero  •',  tho  he  owns  there  were  different  opinions  among  the  Greek  philo- 

fophers  about  this  matter  5  that,  quod  Uteris  extet^  Pherecydes  Syrus  primum  dixit^. 

animos  hominum  ejfe  fempiternos ;    that  Pythagoras  and  his  fchool  confirmed  this- 

opinion  3   that  Plato  was  the  man,  who  brought  a  reafon  for  it,  ^c.  yet  tells  us< 

■olainly,  naturam  ipfam  de  immortalitate  animorum  tacitam  judicarey   that  nefc'io- 

guomodo  inhceret  in  rmntibus  quafi  faculorum  q^uoddam  augurium;  that  permanere 

animos  arhitramur  confenfu  nationum  omnium  ;    and  more  to  this  purpofe.  Now 

if  this  confent  was  only  the  effed:  of  fome  tradition,  handed  from  parents  to 

their  children  5.  yet  fince  we  meet  with  it  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  world  (where- 

there  is  any  civility  or  fenfe),  and  in  all  agesy  it  feems  to  he  coeval  to  mankind. 

itfelf,  and  born  with  it.     And  this  is  fufficient  to  give  a  great  authority  to  this, 

opinion  of  the  foul's  immortality.   But  this  is  not  all.    For  it  is  fupported  by  all 

the  foregoing  arguments-,  and  many  other  reafonings  and  f/mptoms  which  we 

may  find  within  ourfelves.     All  which,  put  together,  may  at  leafl:  y^/i/^' ^''^- 

cxpeftation  of  a  future  flate :  that  is,  render  it  a  jufl  or  reafonablc  'expe^lation  :. 

and  then  this  reafonable  expectation  grows,,  by  being  fuch,     into  a  further  ar°- 

sument,   that  there  rajill  be  fuch  a  flate. 

*  Befide,  there  being  no  fatiely  of  knowledge  in  this  life,  we  may  hope  for  future  opportunitiesj- 
■when  our  faculties  fliall  be  exalted,  0-r.  T??  kM^u'c^ic,  (^  ^Uc,  '§  iW©-  i^ilc,  cWSy5-«  r  I^covtu-^k 
hiffih-rjTiv  l^yrty  iVfiv^j,,  xt^i,  Tint,  ^  In  Tcifc,  Jijf'i 
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Fancy  a  man  walking  in  fome  retired field^  far  from  noife,  and  free  from  pre- 
judice, to  debate  this  matter  with  himfelf :  and  then  judge,  whether  fuch  me- 
ditations as  thefc  would  not  be  juft.  "  I  think  I  maybe  fure,  that  neither  lifekfs 
*'  matter^  nor  the  'vegetative  tril?e,  that  flone,  that  flower,  that  tree  have  any 
*'  rericx  thoughts :  nor  do  thefenfitive  animals^  that  fhecp,  that  ox,  feem  to  have 
'^  any  fuch  thing,  or  but  in  the  loweft  degree,  and  in  rerpe6t  of  prefent  objefts 
"  only.  They  donotrcc^yo;^,  nor.'///2-(?^/r/^.  I  may  therefore  certainly  pretend  to 
"  he. 'iomethmg  much  above  all  thefe  things  ^,  I  not  only  apprehend  and  conii- 
^'  der  thefe  external  objeBs  a6ling  at  preient  upon  my  nerves, .  but  have  ideas. 
"  raibd  within  my  felf  of  a  higher  order,  and  many:  lean,  not  only  reprefcnt 
"  to  my  felf  things,  that^r^",  ox  have  becn^  but  (^^-^^^^  many  other  from  thenij 
'*  make  excuriions  into  futurity^  and  forefec  much  of  what  will  be,  oratlealb 
*'  may  be  j  by  llri6t  thinking  I  had  almoll;  faid,  get  into  another  world  before- 
"  hand:  and,  whether  I  fhall  live  in  fome  other  Hate  after  death,  or  not,  I  am 
"  certainly  a  being  capable  of  fuch  an  expe^ation^  and  cannot  but  be  folicitous  a- 
''  bout  it :  none  of  which  things  can  be  faid  of  thefe  clods^  or  thofe  brutes  ^.  Can 
^'  I  thenbedeiigndfor;^ci/^/;?^/^/r//^^r,  than  juft  to  eat,  drink,  flecp,  walkabout, 
''^  and  a£l  upon  this  earth'-"  3  that  is,  to  have  no  further  being,  than  what  thefe 
''  brutes  have,  fo  far  beneath  me  ?  Can  I  be  made  capable  of  fuch  great  expe6lati- 
*'  onsj  which  thofe  animals  know  nothing  of  (happier  by  fir  in  this  regard  than  f 
''  am,  if  we  muft  die  alike),  only  to  be  difappoiniedat  laji  ?  Thus  placed,  juft  upon 
"  the  confines  of  another  better  world,  and  fed  with  hopes  of  penetrating  into  itj 
"  and  injoying  it,  only  to  miake  a/;(?r/  appearance  herc^,  and  then  to  hcJJjutout 
"  and  totally  Junk  ?  Muft  I  then,  when  I  bid  my  laft  farewell  to  thefe  walks,  when 
"  I  clofe  thefe  lids,  and  yonder  blue  regions  and  all  this  fcene  darken  upon  me  and 
"  go  out,  muft  I  then  only  ferve  to  furnifti  duft  to  be  mingled  with  the  aihes  of 
'^  thefe  herds  zndplants,  or  v/ith  this  dirt  under  my  feet  ?  Have  I  been  fet/o  far  a-' 
^*  bove  them  in  life,  only  to  be  leveld  with  them  at  death  ?  •.    .   ' 

This  argun^sent  grows  jlronger  in  the  apprehcxifion  of  one,  who  is  confcious  of  a- 
bilities  and  intelkMual  improvements^  which  he  has.  had  no  opportunity  here  of, 
fhewing  and  ufing,  through  want  of  health,  want  of  confidence  %  want  ofpro'  - 

»  Methiiiks  thofe  philofophers  make  but  an  odd  appearance  in  flory,  who,  looking  big  and  faftu«; 
Dus,  at  the  fame  time  profeflcd,   that  their  own  fouls  were  not  fuperior  to  thofe  of  gnats,  i^c.  ei 

j0  (rvo<;  -^v/jfic, TVM    (r<pZv  uvrSv  (pi?i3(rc>(pMr^Tm   ■<\^v;i(^y,v,    as  EufeS.  ^  Alexander  after 

death  might  be  in  the  fame  ftate  with    his  muletier    (M.  Anton.),  but  fure   not  with   his  mule, 
^Brs'iiss  efi  hlc  frucius  homulUs,    may  be  jufrly  faid  for  all  Lucretius.  ^  'O  KocrjJtj®^  b-k-^vIi,- 
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per  place,  want  ot  liberty.  Such  improvements,  and  the  knowledge  confeqiient 
upon  them,  cannot  ultimately  refpe^t  this  ft  ate :  they  can  be  only  an  inlargement, 
and  preparation  for  another.  That  is  all  they  can  be :  and  if  they  are  not  that,  they 
are  nothing.  And  therefore  he  may  be  fuppofed  thug,  further,  to  argue  within 
himfelf.  "  Can  the  Author  of  my  reafoning  faculties  be  Himfelf  fo  unreafonable 
*'  as  to  give  me  them,  either  not  to  imploy  them,  or  only  to  weary  my  felf  with 
"  ufelefs  purfuits,  and  then  drop  me  ?  Can  He,  who  is  privy  to  all  my  circum- 
*'  ftances<y  and  to  thefe  very  thoughts  of  mine,  be  fo  infenfible  of  my  cafe,  as  to 
^'  have  no  regard  to  it,  and  not  provide  for  it  ? 

It  grows  ftronger  ftill  upon  the  mind  of  one,  who  refle6ting  upon  the  hard 
treatment  he  has  met  with  from  this  world,  the  little  caufe  he  has  given  for  it, 
the  pains  and  fecret  uneafinefs  he  has  felt  upon  that  fcore,  together  with  many 
other  fufferings  which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent,  cannot  but  make  a 
Jilent^  humble  appeal  to  that  Being,  who  is  his  lafti  and  true  refuge^  and  who  he 
mull  believe  will  not  defert  him  thus. 

h^M-Y^  it  is  ftrongeft  of  all  to  onc^  who,  befidesall  this,  endeavours  in  the  con- 

du£t  of  his  life  to  obferve  the  laws  of  reafon  (that  is,  of  his  nature  -,  and  that  is,  of 

the  Author  of  nature.^  upon  whom  he  depends^  j  laments,  and  labors  againft  his 

own  infirmities  y  implores  the  Divine  ;i^^r(r>' 5  prays  for  fome  ^^/?^r /^^i?  hereafters, 

a6ts  and  lives  in  the  hopes  of  one  j  and  defiies  himfelf  many  things  upon  that  view : 

one,  who  by  the  exaltation  of  his  reafon  2.nd  upper  ficulties,  and  that,  which  is 

certainly  the  effe£t  of  real  and  ufeful  philofophy,    the  practice  of  virtue,  is  ftill 

approaching  toward  ahigher  manner  of  being,  and  doth  already  tafte  fomething 

fpiritual  and  above  this  world.     To  fuch  a  one  there  mufb  be  a  ffrong  expe6la- 

tion  indeed  J  and  the  argument  built  upon  it  muft  be  proportionable.  For  can  he 

be  indowd  with  fuch  capacities,  and  have  as  it  were  overtures  of  immortality 

made  him,  if  after  all  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  Muft  his  private  acts  and  conceald 

exercifes  of  religion  be  all  loft  ^  ?  Can  a  perfect  Being  have  fo  little  regard  to  oncj 

who  however  inferior  and  nothing  to  Him,   yet  regards  Him  according  to  his 

left  abilities  in  the  government  of  himfelf  ? 

Are  fuch  meditations  and  reflexions  as  thefe  well  founded,  or  not?  If  they  are, 
It  muft  be  reafonable  to  think,  that  God  will  fatisfy  a  reafonable  expectation. 

There  are  other  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  /woof  which  I  will 
leave  with  you,  to  be  at  your  leifare  ponderd  well.  The  one  is,  that,  i^  the  fouls  of 
men  are  mortal  (cxtinguiflid  at  death),  the  cafe  of  brutes  is  by  much  preferable  to 
thatof;?z^^.  The /-/f^j/z/rw  of  brutes,  tho  but  fenfual,  are  more  fincere,  being 

i  Hie  pietatis  honos  i 

r  palled 
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palled  or  diminifhd  by  no  diverting  confideration :  tliey  go  luboUy  into  them  % 
and  when  they  have  them  not,  they  ieem  lefs  to  want  them,  not  thinking  of  them. 
ThtiY  fufferings  are  attended  with  no  reflexion  ^,  but  are  fuch  as  they  are  faid  to 
be  p.  34.  obf.  8.  They  are  void  o't  cares  j  are  under  no  apprehenfion  for  families 
and  pofterityj  never  fatigue  themfelves  with  vain  inquiries,  hunting  after /^;?fiw- 
ledge  which  muft  perifh  with  them  5  are  not  anxious  about  ihtir  future  flat e""^ 
nor  can  be  difippointed  of  any  hopes  or  expe6tations ;  and  at  laft  fome  fudden 
blow  (or  a  few  minutes  0^  unforefeen  pain)  finifhes  them,  having  never yc)  much 
^^ /(';^i3u;»  that  they  were  mortal. 

T\\t  other  is^  ih.-M  lht(o\A  h  2. principle  of  life :  that,  which  brings  vitality  to 
the  body.  For  how  fliould  that,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  a  fubftance,  and 
at  the  fime  time  is  alfo  a  principle  of  life,  and  as  fuch  (as  being  what  it  is)  is 
alive ',  I  fay,  how  can  that  die  ^^  unlefs  it  is  annihilated  ? 

Here  I  begin  to  be  very  fenfible  how  much  I  want  d.  guide.  But  as  the  religion 
of  nature  is  my  theme,  I  muft  at  prefent  content  my  felf  with  that  light  which 
nature  aflFords  5  my  bulinefs  being,  as  it  feems,  only  to  fhew,  what  a  Heathen 
philofopher^  without  any  other  help,  and  almoft  kvroy,^u.KrQ>-^  ^^^^  |3e  fuppofed  to 
think.  I  hope  that  neither  the  doing  of  this,  nor  any  thing  elfe  containd  in  this 
Delineation^  can  be  the  leaft  prejudice  to  any  other  true  religion.  Whatever  is 
immediately  reveald  from  God^  muft,  as  well  as  any  thing  elfe,  be  treated  as  be- 
ing what  it  is :  which  cannot  be,  if  it  is  not  treated  with  the  higheft  reo-ardj^ 
Relieved  and  obeyd.  That  therefore,  which  has  been  fo  much  infifted  on  by  mc^ 
and  is  as  it  were  the  burden  of  my  fong,  is  fo  far  from  undermining  true  reveald 
religion,  that  it  rather  paves  the  way  for  its  reception.  This  I  take  this  oppor» 
tunity  to  remark  to  you  once  for  all.  Andfo  returning  to  my  philofopherj  I  can- 
not imagin  but  that  even  he  w^ould  have  at  leaft  fome  fuch  general  thoughts  as 
thefe,  which  make  up  almoft  the  remainder  of  this  laft  feci-iono 

»  Ff  r<e  pericula,   quA  'vident,  fugmnt :   cum  effkgere,  fecurs.  funt.   Sec.    Sen.  '  &    js^^ 

'IDT  Dn>i3  r-iinb  aiDiDvi;  CDnyw'o  anrnn  nyifly>.  ^.  j^5«^r.        •      ^  sk  mihi  ferfmfi,  fa 

fsntio,  cum fempr  agitetur  animus,    nee  principium  mot  us  habeat,  quia  fe  spfe  movent  ^  ns 

finem  quidem  habiturum  ejfe  motus,  quia  nunquam  fe  spfe  fit  reMurus.  Cic.  That  in  Greg.  Thauni. 
is  like  this  thought  of  Tully.  'H  -^vxyt,  u.vTcyJ^u,ro^  ic-x,  iMTrcrs  ^  hvct:  ^iccAiiTrn-  kko^^xB-u '^  rf  «y- 
Toy.ivWc;)  TO  liii  Kivnrov  H-ixi'  TO  J  U.H  KtvYiTov  uTry.v'^ov  £><,  ?cA.  But  that  in  S.Aufisn  comes  ibmethine; 
nearer  to  my  meaning  :  Zjl  animus  vita  qu&dam,  unde  omne  quod  animntum  eji  vivit.-^^-^-^Noner^o 
poteft  animus  mori.    Nam  ji  carere  poterit  vita,  non  animus/e^  animatum  ^liquid  eji, 

.  ^  .''%,:■  :  .  ,;,:-  IX,  T/j^ 
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IX.  7'he  foul,  when  it  parts  from  this  grofs  hody^  mil  pafs  by  fome  law  into 
fome  new  feat,  or  Jiate,  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  it^.  Every  fpecies  of  beings 
mull  belong  to  fome  region,  or  flate.  Becaiife  nothing  can  be,  but  it  muft  be 
fome  where,  ^nd  fome  how:  and  there  being  different  kinds  of  abodes  and  man- 
ners of  fiibfifting  in  the  univerfe,  and  the  natures  of  the  things,  that  are  to 
exift  in  them,  being  alfo  different,  there  will  be  a  greater  congruity  between 
thefe  feveral  natures  refpe6tively  and  fome  particular  places,  or  fates,  than  there 
is  between  thern  and  others  -,  and  indeed  fuch  a  one,  that  out  of  thofe  per- 
haps they  cannot  fubfift,  or  not  naturally.  To  thofe  therefore  muft  be  their  re- 
fpe<51:ive  tendences :  to  thofe  they  are  adjudged  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  con- 
ftitution.  of  things,  or  rather  by  the  Author  of  them ''. 

While  the  foul  is  in  the  body,  it  has  fome  powers  and  opportunities  of  moving  it 
fpontaneoufly,  or  otherwife  than  it  would  be  moved  by  the  meer  laws  of  gra- 
vitation and  mechanifm.  This  is  evident.  But  yet,  notwithftanding  this,  the 
weight  of  that  body,  to  which  at  prefent  it  is  limited  (^among  other  caufes)  con- 
ftrainsit  toa61:fora  while  w^on  this  fl age.  That  general  law,  to  which  bodies 
are  fubje6]:ed,  makes  it  iink  in  this  fluid  of  air,  fo  .much  lighter  than  itfelf  > 
keeps  it  dow^n  5  and  fo  determines  the  feat  of  it,  and  of  the  foul  in  it,  to  be 
upon  the  furface  of  this  earth,  where,  or  in  whofe  neighbourhood  it  was  firft 
produced.  But  then,  when  the  foiil  Hiali  be  difengaged  from  the  grofs  matter 
which  now  inclofes  and  incumbers  it,  and  .either  become  naked  fpir it,  or  be  on- 
ly veild  in  its  own  fine  and  obfequious  vehicle,  it  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  ei- 
ther freed  from  the  la-vos  of  bodies,  and  fall  under  fome  other,  which  will  carry 
it  to  fome  proper  manfion,  or  llate  <^  3  or  at  ieaft  by  the  old  ones  be  capable  of 
mounting  upwards  ^,  in  proportion  to  the  volatility  of  its  vehicle,  and  of  e- 
merging  out  of  thefe  regions  into  fome  medium  more  fuitable,  and  (ifthephi- 
lofopher  may  iay  fo)  equilibrious.  Thus  much  as  to  the  general  flate  of  fouls 
after  death.     But  then, 

,  The  tranfmigration  of  fouls  has  been  much  talked  of:  but  ea.  fentemia, — quoniam  rulicula,  ^ 
fniwo  d'ignior  quam  fchold,  ne  refelli  quidera  feril  debet ;  quod  qui  facit,  'videtur  'uereri,  ne  quis  id  cre- 
dit. So  Laciantitis.  Indeed  who  can  but  laugh,  when  he  reads  in  Lucinn  of  Homer's  having  been  a 
camel  in  BaSiria^bic.  b  X&jpsrv  ^  oiyoc-fy-yi  ro  o^otov  Tr^c^  ro  c^aov.  Hierocl.  *^  ^x  humili 

^itane  deprejjo  in  ei:m  emicabit  locum,  quifquis  ilk  efi,  qui  folutas  'vincuUs  animas  heato  recipit  Jlna. 
Sen.  'H  T^'  S"VJjTi?5  ■z^oa-Tm^iict.c,  "libnQoXvi,  <t  •-}  T  ccprm,  iicy  Trrifm  rtvm,  iy,(pv(rt<i  x^oc,  T  t  KciX&}v  k.ix~ 
^oi^ov  r'oTra)!,  it<;  iU/j'  ^a'ccv  iv^ai'iiv  y,iAjxi  kvi/^^u.  Hierocl.  ^  Depofita  fircinii,  le'vior  volabit  fid 

ccelum.  S.  Hier. 

X.  In 
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X.  In  this  new  ftate^  or  place  of  abode,  there  may  he  different  Jlations  befitting 
the  differences  of  particular  fouls  among  themfelves,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  perfcEl 
in  their  kind.  We  fee  even  inanimate  bodies,  which  have  different  gravities, 
figures,  impulfes,  i^c.  fettle  into  fome  order  among  themfelves,  agreeable  to 
thefe  differences.  And  fo  by  the  fame  univer&l  rule  in  nature  {yiz,  that  diffe- 
rences in  things  are  attended  with  anfwerable  relations  and  effeds)  fouls  muil 
alfo  take  their  fituation  in  fome  kind  of  order  according  to  their  differences. 

XI.  I^he  great  difference  of  human  fouls,  with  refpe^  to  perfeElion  and 
imperfection,  lies  in  their  different  degrees  and  habits  ^  of  reafonablenefs  or  unreafon- 
ablenefs  ''.  That  is  to  fay,  not  only  is  men's  different  improvements,  or  negled* 
and  abufe  of  their  rational  faculties  j  but  alfo  in  the  greater  or  lefs  influence  of 
thefe  upon  their  a^5lions,  and  by  confequence  in  their  different  degrees  o?  virtue, 
or  vice.  For  a  man  is  accounted  a  reafonable  man,  when  he  reafons  rightly,  and 
follows  his  reafon  :  in  which  expreffion  virtue  mull:  be  included,  being  (as 
p.  17P)  ^  ^l-)  nothing  but  the pra5lice  of  reafon  and  truth. 

That  men  are  reafonable,  or  the  contrary,  in  different  degrees  is  plain.  Some 
reafon  well  upon  fome  fubje6ls,  but  in  refpe6t  of  others,  to  which  they  have 
not  been  accuflomd,  are  dim  and  confufed :  or  they  arc  partial  to  their  vices 
and  paflions,  thcii  uld  impreffione  and  parties  ;  and  fo  their  rcafon  is  not  gene- 
ral, nor  has  its  due  extent,  or  influence.  Others,  whofe  reafon  is  uncultivated 
and  weak,  tho  they  have  virtuous  inclinations,  many  times  fall  into  fuperjlition 
and  ahfurdities  ,  milled  by  authorities,  and  over-awed  by  old  or  formal  modes 
of  fpeaking,  and  grave  non-fenfe.  Many,  if  not  the  moft,  feem  to  have  fcarce 
any  notion  of  reafon  or  virtue  at  all,  but  a6t  fortuitouily,  or  as  they  fee  other 
folks  a6t  3  moved  either  by  bodily  propenfions,  or  by  example.  '$>omQ.  few 
there  are,- who  endeavour  to  improve  their  underftandings,  to  difcover  what  is 
agreeable  to  reafon,  and  to  fix  their  opinions ;  and  condud:  their  lives  accord- 
ingly. And  in  all  thefe  feveral  kinds  there  are  various  degrees  of  elevation  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  and  of  immerflon  in  vice  and  ignorance,  and  new  diffe- 
rences ariimg  endleily.     All  this  is  vifible. 

•  The  Jews,  who  generally  fay,  that  by  the  praftice  of  religion  the  foul  acquires  perfe£tion  ani 
life  eternal,  lay  fuch  a  ftrefs  upon  ^^^/Vj  of  piety,  that  R.  .^/^o  makes  the  effcci  of  giving  looo  xuz^in  in 
charity  at  once  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  giving  one  x«z,  and  repeating  it  xcoo  times  monn 

nni^  Dys  ^^T\r\  bv^ry  n"'"'U'yo  Tt>r^^:K  nnv  h-mid  HDp^  iD:/yn  inii^  bya  n^uj'y.  b  ^^ 

^yb  ap  ^T\V7\'\  byisn  ^y^^  ipmm  ^un  m'pD  ~in>^  u?s3n.  if.  uv, 

E  e  ,,         •  •       Now 
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Now  the  foul,  reflediog,  finds  in  itk\^  two  general  faculties,  one^  by  which  it 
iinderflands,  and  judges,  and  reafons  fall  which  I  comprehend  under  the  term  ra- 
rional  faculties^  oxreafon)-,  and  another^  by  which  it  wills,  or  determins  to  ad, 
according  to  the  judgments  and  conclufions  made  in  the  upper  part  of  it.  And 
the  more  perfe5ily  it  performs  thefe  operations  (i.e.  the  more  truly  it  reafons,  and 
the  more  readily  it  wills  and  executes  the  decifions  of  reafonj,  the  more  perfeSi 
certainly  it  mull  be  in  its  kind  j  and  the  more  imperfe6tly,  the  more  imperfe<51:. 
The  accompliihmcnts  therefore  and  perfeSlions  of  human  fouls,  and  the  contra- 
ry) mufl  be  in  proportion  to  the  forementiond  differences. 

XII.  According  to  thefe  differences  then  it  is  reafcnahle  to  think  the  fouls  of  men  will 
find  their  ft  at  ions  in  the  future  world  ^.  This  is  but  a  corollary  from  what  goes  before. 

Obj.  Why  fliould  we  think,  that  God  caufes  things  to  be  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  that  in  the  future  ftate  men  ihall  be  placed  and  treated  according  to  their 
merit,  and  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in  reafon  and  virtue,  when  we  fee  the 
cafe  to  be  widely  different  in  this?  Anf  It  muit  be  rememberd,  that  this  is 
one  of  thofe  very  reafons  on  which  the  belief  of  the  foul's  immortality  is  found- 
ed. Now,  if  it  be  reafonable  to  believe  there  is  a  future  ftate,  becaufe  things 
are  dealt  unequally  now,  upon  that  very  fcore  it  will  be  reafonable  to  think,  that 
they  are  dealt  equally  "^  in  that  other  ftate. 

Here  bodily  wants  and  affections,  and  fuGk-tbingsae  proceed  from  them,  do  inter-= 
mix  with  human  affairs,  and  do  confound  ^m/  with  demerit^  knowledge  with  igno- 
rance :  and  hence  it  comes  to  pafs  many  times,  that  bad  men  injoy  much,  and  good 
men  fuffer,  and  both  are,  if  there  is  no  other  ftate,  in  their  wrong  places.  But,  when 
the  corporeal  caufes  of mifplacing  fhall  be  rcmoved^fpirits  for  fpirits  and  their  o-^iJ/A^ros 
3-vsy.t<;«Ti»«)  may  be  fuppofedmore  regularly  to  take  their  (s'^^  pofts  and  privileges-: 
the  impudent  and  vitious  will  have  no  fuch  opportunities  of  getting  into  circum- 
ftances,  of  which  they  arc  unworthy,  nor  improved  and  virtuous  minds  find  fuch 
sbftruUions  to  keep  them  down  in  circumftances  unworthy  of  them .  Be  fure  the 
more  advanced  and  pure  any  ftate  is,  the  more  properly  will  the  inhabitants  be  rank- 
ed, and  ihQJufter  and  more  natural  will  tlie  fubordination  of  its  members  be. 

Even  here  we  comimonly  find  men  in  that  kind  of  bufinefs,  for  which  they  are 
educated  ^nd  prepared;  men  of  the  fame  profeffions  generally  keeping  together  j  the 
virtuous  and  reafonable  def  ring  to  be  ftlio  they  not  always  can  be)  with  their  like  ^  i 

»  Ti3;r«?  TT^oTyniiVTeii;  rv,  Ufir'^.  flato.  ^  With  an  equal  or  impartial  regard  to  every  man's 
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and  the  vicious  (as  they  fctu'cely  cannot  be)  with  thsirs,  And  why  Ihould  wcnot 
think,  t\in^'yiaffociation^\\<^  commimioti  of  fouls  with  thofe  of  their  own  fize, 
difooiition,  and  habits  may  be  more  unlverfal  and  compkai^  when  thofe  things, 
which  in  great  meafure  hinder  it  here,  fhall  be  no  more?  If  we  may  think  this, 
certainly  thofe  fields  or  Hates,  in  which  the  'virtuous  and  rjife  ^  ihall  meet;  miiil 
be  different  from  thofe  in  which  the  foolifi  and  wicked  fhall  herd  together  ^. 
The  very  difference  of  the  company  will  itfelf  create  a  vail  difference  in  the 
manner  of  their  living. 

XIII.  The  manfions^  and  conditions  of  the  'virtuous  and  reafoning  part  muji  be 
proportionally  better  than  thofe  of  the  foolifj  and  vitious.  The  proportion  can- 
not be  inverted,  or  the  cafe  be  otherwife,  if  the  conftitution  of  things  de- 
pends upon  a  reafonable  caufe :  as  I  have  endeavourd  to  fliew  it  does. 

Cor.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  praSlice  of  reafon  (in  its  juft  extent)  ;;  th^ 
great  preparative  for  death^  and  the  means  of  advancing  our  happinefs  through 
all  our  fubfequent  duration.     But  moreover, 

XIV.  In  the  future  fate  refpeU  'will  he  had  not  only  to  mer^s  reafoning^  and 
"virtues^  or  the  contrary .y  but  alfo  to  their  injoyments  and  fufferings  here  ^.  Becaule 
the  fore'mentiond  inequalities  of  this  world  can  by  no  means  be  redreft,  unlels 
men's  injoyments  and  fufferings,  taken  together  with  their  virtues  and  vices, 
are  compared  and  balanced.  I  fay,  taken  together :  becaafc  no  reafon  can  be 
aflignd,  why  a  vitious  m^an  fhould  be  recompenfed  for  the  pains  and  mifchiefs 
and  troubles,  which  he  brings  upon  himfelf  by  his  vices,  as  the  natural  confequen- 
ces  of  them ;  nor,  on  the  other  fide,  why  any  deductions  fhould  be  made  from 
the  future  happinefs  of  a  good  man  upon  the  fcore  of  l^o^z  innocent  injoyments 
which  are  the  genuinfruit  of  his  moderation,  regularity,  other  virtues,  and  found 


reafoning. 


Cor.  Wicked  men  'will  not  only  be  lefs  happy  than  the  wife  and  virtuous,  hut 
he  really  unhappy  in  that  flats  to  come.  For  when  all  the  happinefs,  that  anfwers 
to  thofe  degrees  of  virtue,  which  they  had,  and  thofe  fufferings,  which  they 
underwent,  above  what  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  wickednels  5  I  fiy,  when 

■     a   0(  ^iipiAso-i^J-iX'j'rs?  cc^aiz,  or  ol  aXrii^-ojc,    ^tX'oa-otpoi,    in  Flato's  ftyle.  ^   TiXiVTy,a-uiiTy,<;  ^y- 

ilacrs,  x«;t5<  -/.ccrMc,  ^vvoirzc,.  Tlnto.  ^  E('  TrXicv  T  ciiyjair',]yj^rt»y  xoXoi^irCA  \Ji  ^ix.cii'^']    TTfiocB^y-i) 

-  Ee  i  .        .        ■  that 
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that  is  fubtmfled,  what  remains  upon  the  account  will  be  fomething  below  no- 
happinefs:  which  muft  he  Come  qiuntity  of  pojitive  unhappmefs^  or  miiery. 

Thus  there  will  be  rezuards^  and  puniJJoments  hereafter :  and  men  will  be  hap- 
py^ or  unhappy  J  according  to  their  behaviour,  injoyments,  and  fufferings  in, 
this  prefent  life.     But, 

XV.  If  the  immortality  of  the  foul  cannot  be  demonflratecl^  yet  it  is  certain  the  - 
contrary  cannot  ^  To  Hiy,  when  a  houfe  is  ruinous  and  tain,  that  it  once  had  , 
an  inhabitant^  and  that  he  is  efcaped  out  of  it,  and  lives  in  fome  other  place^; , 
can  involve  no  contradiction,  or  abfurdity  ^,     And, 

XVI.  If  the  immortality  of  the  foul  fjould  be  confiderd  only  as  a  probability^  or 
eijen  as  a  chance  poffible^  yet  fi ill  a  virtuous  life  is  to  be  preferred  before  its  contra- 
ry. For  if  the  foul  be  mortal^  and  all  perception  periihes  for  ever  at  our  deathj. 
what  in  this  cafe  does  a  good  man  lofe  by  his  virtue  ?  Very  rarely  more  than  fome 
a61:s  of  devotion^  and  inftances  of  mortification^  which  too  by  cuilom  grow 
habitual  and  eafy  '^j  and  it  may  hepleafant  by  being  (or  feeming  at  leall  to  be) 
reafonable.  On  the  other  hand,  what  does  a  vitious  man  gain  ?  Only  fuch  in- 
joyments,  as  a  virtuous  man  leaves:  and  thofe  are  fuch,  as  mofl:  commonly- 
owe  their  being  to  a  vitiated  taftej  grow  infipid  in  time  >  require  more  trouble 
and  contrivance  to  obtain  them,,  than  they  are  worth  5   go  ofF  difagreeably  j , 

»  Sure  thofe  arguments  in  Lucretius  can  convince  no  body.  Nunc  quoniaw,  qmjfath  undique  vo-r 
(is,  Diffluere  humor  em,  0>  laticem  difcedere  cernis;  Crede  animam  quoque  djffimdi,  £cc.  And  TrAterM 
pgni -^arher  cum  corpore  ^  una  Crefcere  fentimus,  fariterque  fenefcere  mentem,  Sec.  ^uare  anlmum 
tmoque  dijfolvi  fateare  necejfe  eft  ;  ^uandoquidem  penetrant  in  eum  contagia  morbi.  Nor  thofe  in 
Tliny  (N.H.  7.  S5^')'-  if  there  really  are  any  at  all.  For  to  plead  the  antegenitale  experimentum  '-^ 
to  beg  the  queition  ;  which  may  be  put  thus,  Whether  we  Ihall  after  death  be  more  cojifcious  of 
our  exiflence,  than  we  were  before  we  were  born.  And  if  Dicdarchus's  Lesbiaci  were  extant,  I  be- 
lieve we  fhould  find  nothing  ftrongerin  them.  The  truth  feem.s  to  be,  Oj  /Ss^^^srai  6  kcckos  ^B-xvxrov 
iTvcci  T^v/  »VTH  -vj^i^'^v .-  but  he  comforts  himfelf  with  this  thought,  that  ^  ;/yirli  B-(zvxrof  i^tvux  ixvr^ 
will  prevent  future  fufferings.     This  is  .-ss  ^e  ^w,^  ibat  y,ci.rciq>vy».  HieroeL  ^  Nor  that  the 

foul  flill  exifis  2»>},W'6i'  TcoiraMTria-e!.  ^oyAc,  T  v^^in^ov  oiKov.  VkJ.    Domus  ab  habit  Mire  defertd  dilabitur ; 

^  corpus,  teli£ium  ab  anima,  dejluit.  Laft.  c  Matc^oii  3  ^  o^B-io^  ^i/ac?  sV  «ar*)f  [^^stuv], 

K.«!  TfYiX^'i  T9  TT^corov.  h^v  <j"  u\  '^y,^ov  iKiiccij  'Psjii^ij  0^'  yiTTHTd  mMi,  Hef, 

are 
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lire  foUowd  many  times  by  fharp  reflexions  and  bitter  penances  in  the  rear  j  and 
■At  bed  afterafhort  time  end  in  nothing,  as  ^f  they  had  neijsr  been.  This  is  all  \ 
But. then  if  the  foul  prove  to  be  immortal  (;\%  we  have  all  the  reafon  in  the  world- 
to  think  it  willj,  whvit  does  the  virtuous  man  gain  ?  His  prefent  pleafures  (if  not 
fo  many)  are  Mioxo-fincere  '°  and  natural  '^j  and  the  effe6l  of  his  felf-denials  and 
fubmiilion  to  reafon,  in  order  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  future  flate,  is  thehappi- 
nefs  of  that  (late :  which,  without  pretending  to  defcribe  it,  may  be  prefumed 
to  be  immortal^  becaufe  thctfoul  is  fo  >  and  to  be  purer  and  of  a  more  exalted  na-. 
tnxQ  (i.  e.  trticr^  and  greater)  than  any  of  thcfe  low  injoyments  here,  becaufe 
that  Hate  is  every  way  in,nature  above  this. .  And  again,  what  does  the  wicked .: 
YiTAn  lofe  ?  That  happinefs,  which  the  virtuous  gain  as  fuch-^  and  he  finks,  be-  ■ 
fide,  into  fome  degree  of  the  unhappinefs  of  that  future  Hate :  of  which  one 
may  fiiy  in  general,  that  it.  may  be  as  much  greater  than  the  unhappinefs  or  fuf- 
ferings  ol"  this  world,  as  the  happinefs  and  joys  of  that,  are  ab,ov.e  thofe  of  this,  . 

In  a  ftate  that  is  fpiritual  and  clear  every  thing  will  be  purer,  and  operate  - 
more  dire6bly  and  ftrongly,  and  (if  the  exprefiion  may  be  tolerated)  ivith  more . 
fpirit :  there  will  be  fewxr  obftru<^ions  to  eitlier  happinefs  or  unhappinefs :  the 
foul  will  lie  more  open^  and,  have  more  immediate  and  acute  perceptions  of  ei- 
ther :    fo  that  each  of  thern  in  their  kind  will  be  more  intenfe^  the  one  nearer 
to  pure  or  mere  happinefs,  the  other  to  the  contrary  ^.     But  to  enter  further 
into  the,  nature  and  oeconomy  of  the  yet  unknown  world  is  too  arduous  an  un~ . 
dertaking  for  my  philofopher, 

I  Ihall  only-  add,  that  the  reafoning  and  virtuous  man  has  at  leail  this  advan-- 
tage  over  xht  fooliJJj  and  profligate^  that,  tho  his  wifdom  and  virtue  cannot  al- 
ways redtify  that  which  is  amifs  in  himfelf  or  his  circumftances,  they  will  find 
means  to  alleviate  his  prefilires  and  difadvantages,  and  fijpport  him  under  all 
the  anomalies  of  life,  with  comforts  of  which  the  other  knows  nothing;  par- 
ticularly this,  the  injoyment  of  an  humble,  but  well  grounded  expcdation  oF 
felicity  hereafter ^  fincere  and  durable  ^, 

■  C&lo  prifertur  Adonts,  ^  'O  k^ir-^ ^iHTr^iTrav  (c"  ii^ovx<;  oiiJjiTciiM>.y,riii   y.c^'Zrui.  HleiucL 

s  If  the  foul  was  mortal,  yet  the  virtuous  man  tL//  iuvr^  7iMicry,Tci,  'iin?Mf/jteivu:'^   to  crKiTop  y.a.^7:u~ 

^«yAo5  t"!'«y£«^.  tiler.  5  0/  ^   ^r/ixiot  ^  k^Um,    £('  p^j^sv  Kfho  vrMcviKr^my,    k>^'  owj  h-.i^im. 

■   ■  i         XNll.JU 
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X\^IL  He  therefore^  'who  WQuJd  a&  according  to  truths  mufl^  in  the  laft  place, 
not  only  confider  what  he  is^  and  how  circumftantiated  in  this  pre fent  flat  e^  and  pro- 
inde  accordingly  j  hut^  further^  mufl  confider  himfclf  alfo  as  one  whofe  exiflence pro- 
ceeds on  into  another^  and  provide  for  that  too.  Mow  I  think  this  is  to  be  dons, 
by  this  time  I  hope  you  fully  apprehend. 

For  aconclufon  of  the  whole  matter  j  let  our  converfation  in  this  world,  fo 
far  as  we  are  concernd,  and  able,  be  fuch  as  acknowledges  every  thing  to  be 
^^bat  it  is  (what  it  is  in  itfelf^  and  what  with  regard  to  us^  to  other  l;eings,  to 
caufes^  circumflances^  confequences) :  that  is,  let  us  by  no  a£t  deny  any  thing  to  be 
true^  which  is  true  :  that  is,  let  us  a6l  according  to  reafon :  and  that  is,  let  us 
a6t  according  to  the  law  of  our  nature.  By  honeflly  endeavouring  to  do  this  we 
fhall  exprefs  oiu'  duty  ^  to  Him^y  who  is  the  Author  of  it,  and  of  that  law- 
and  at  the  fame  time  profecute  our  own/ro/^r  happinefs  (the  happinefs  o£  ra- 
tional beings) :  v^e  fhall  do  what  tends  to  make  us  eafy  here,  and  be  qualifying 
-our  feives  and  preparing  for  our  removal  hence  to  our  long  home}  that  preat 
-revolution^  which,  at  the  Eu'thcfl:,  cannot  be  very  fir  oft. 

And  now,  Sir^  the  trouble  is  almofl  over  for  the  prefent,  not  properly  which 
I  give  you,  but  which  you  have  brought  upon  yourfelf,  thefe  being  the 
Thoughts-^  which  you  defired :  unlefs  I  have  any  where  mifreprefented  myfelf 
through  inadvertence ;  wdiich  I  own  may  be.  At  the  foot  of  the  page  I  have  in 
fome  places  fubjoind  a  few  little  ilridures  principally  of  antiquity^  after  the 
in anner  of  annotations  :  fuch  as,  when  I  came  to  revife  thefe  iheets,  I  could  re- 
coHe£l:  upon  the  fudden  ^  j  having  no  common-place  book  to  help  me,  nor 
thought  of  any  fuch  thing  before  that  time.  They  may  ferve  perhaps  fometimes 
a  little  to  explain  the  text >  and  fometimes  to  add  weighty  but  chiefly  to  di- 
vert you,  who  know  very  well  how  to  improve  any  the  leaft  hint  out  of  the 
Ancients,  and  I  fear  will  "want  to  be  diverted.  I  have  alfo  printed  a  few  copies 
of  this  Sketchy  not  with  any  deiign  to  make  it  public,  but  merely  to  fave  the 
trouble  of  tranfcribing  '^  5  being  minded,  fince  1  have  made  it,  to  leave 
it  not  only  with  you^    but  perhaps  alfo  with  two    or  three  other  friends  : 

3  Tf-cTT^  '/^  ©:S  9-£^a7rj(64;  ireq  itrimrcirc^    \_k(ry.iiv  oi.fi'Ty,v'\.  Jof.  ^  Some  more  were 

added  in  the  fecond  imprefTion,  c  Nothing  more  was  intended  at  firft.    See  the  advertife- 

mentf 

or 


Truths  belonging  to  a  Private  Man^  &c,    219 

or  however,  with  my  Family^  as  a  private  monument  of  one  that  meant  welL 
Tho,  as  to  the  difpofal  and  fiite  of  it,  much  will  depend  upon  your  judgment 
and  manner  of  acceptance. 


William  Wollaston", 
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DELINEATED. 


A. 

gCTlONS,  morally  good 
or  evilj  in  what  crea- 
tures  to   be   found 
p.  7,  8 
their  fpring     173 
are    expreffive  as 
well  as  words ,  8  —  13 

may  be  fignificant  or  infignificant 

II 


—the  fame,  when  indifferent,  may 
haye     contrary    fignifications 

12 

-fome  have  an  unalterable  mean- 
ing ?^?'^. 

-what  conftitutes  their  depravity 

-what  makes  them  unnatural  il^id, 

-morally  good  or  evil,  which     20 

■good,  not  equal  22 

F  f  Anions 


INDEX. 


Anions,  fuppofethe  agent  fiifceptible 
of  happincfs  or  mifery         38 

— — according  to  right  reafon^  and 
according  to  truth,  the  fame 

• public  not  to  be  determind  by 

private  judgment  53 

Adultery,  its  heinous  nature  laid  open 

141,  142 

Aftedion,    natural,    its  diftates  to  be 

follow'd  165 

Agent,  its  difference  from  inftrument 

8 

Agents,  neceflary,  have  no  i%       ibid. 

Animals,  the  wifdomexprefledin  their 

flrucSure  82, 83 

~- — — = — the  laws  by  which  they  are 

govern 'd  96^9"] 

Aiironomy  affords  noble  proofs  of  a 

deity  78 — 80 

Attradion,  what  7^ 

"" — how    lodged    in    matter 

ibid. 


-no  caufe 


EingSj     different  orders   thereof 

108 

Brutes,   their    fufferings   and   death 
not    like  .to    ihofe    of    men 

34,  35 
cautions  to  beobferved  in  killing 

them  for  ufe  35 

-their  difference  from  m.en   210, 

2x1 


C. 


CAufes,  when  fatisfaftorily  known 
81 

-— the  fame  with  effefts         ibid. 

Chance,  what  83 


%l,  84 

Chaftity,  what  180 

Children,  whence  like  their  parents 

8p,  90 

their  duty  to  parents  161 — 

155 
Comets,    their  motions  and  pheno- 
mena 80 
Common-fen fe,    no  proper  judge  of 
adions  23 
CompalTion,    a   natural    principle  in 
man                         139,140 

mod  viiible  in  the  bed  men 

ibid. 

Conflagrations,    whether    any    have 

been  univerfal      ^1—93 

Confequences,  when  juft  44 

Covetoufnefs,      its      feveral     kinds 

138 

• —may  be  virtuous       ibid. 

Crimes  may  be  evanefccnt  31 

■ fo  many  ads  of  injuflice     141 

of  a  lefs  heinous  nature  repre- 

fented  144 

Criminals,  their  difference  34 

Cruelty,,  what  139,  140,  141 

"— — — inconfiftent  with  truth  and  na- 

I35?>  14^^ 


ture 


D. 


^Eath  may  enlarge  the  faculties  of 
the  foul  1 95? 

Defence,  mutual,   one  end  of  fociety 

Deluges,  whether  any  have  been  uni- 
verfal 5)1 — 9^ 
Defpotic power  not  founded  in  pater- 
nal authority            162,,  163 
Dominion  not  given,  or  loft,  by  per- 
fonal  excellencies,    or  de- 
feds  130 

Doubtful 


I    N    D    E    X. 


Doubtful  cafes,    how  to  proceed  in 

them  J  I,  58,  5 P 

Duration,  what  75 

Duties   of   rational     agents,     what 

of    parents    to  their    children 

of   children  to    their    parents 

163 — 16$ 

owing  to  remote  relations  1^5  — 

167 


E. 


EDucation  of  children  incumbent 
on  their  parents  60,  161 
Endeavour,  what  it  means  63 

Enjoyments,  when  lawful  40 

Error,  its  caufes  59 — 62 

Evil,      its  degrees   how  to  be  rated 

22 
no  independent  principle  of  it 

71 

whence  it  may  proceed     7^^,72 

its  formal  ratio  138 


A<5ts  more  expreffive  than  words 

12,  13 
help  us  to  judge  of  good  and  evil 

Faculties  remain  in   the   body,    tho 

their    inftruments    are    loft 

185,  i5>5,  i^S 

Falfhcods     expreffible     t3y     anions 

II 
Fame,  what  117,  118 

Fate,  what  il-id. 

Freedom,  whether  in  man        6^,  6^ 
Forbearance  from  action  in  the  power 
of  man  64 


Fortitude,  what  182,  183 

Frugality,  what  180 

Future-ftate,     the    neceffity    thereof 

113*  114 

-the  cxpedation  of  it  juft 
and  reafon  able  193  — 211 


G. 


GEneration  of  animals,  how  per- 
formed 89 — 91 
Glory,  what                         116 — 119 

• the  defire  of  it,  when  juftifiable 

118 

God,  feeks  not  the  unhappinefs  of  his 

creatures  39 

how  he  conceives  of  things  45, 

loi 

his  exiftence  proved  by  the  chain 

of  caufes  65 — 68- 

■ his  exiftence  proved  by  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  87 — 93 

necefl'arily  exiflent  6S 

produced  every  thing  il^'d. 

fhewn  to  be  infinite  <^9 

■ his  manner  of   exiftence  incon- 
ceivable 69,  70 

■ exifts     in     a     perfed     manner 

70 

is  but  one  70,  71 

fupports  all  other  beings  72 

— — is  the  Author    of  nature     72, 

r   ^^ 
—•—not  the  immediate  Author  of  the 

a6ls  of  free  agents  74 

not    fpace,   duration  or  matter 

74-75 

not  the  univerfe  75?  7^ 

the  caufe  of  matter  and  motion 

76—79 

the    Author     of    tie    univerfe 

79-87 

F  f   2  God 


INDEX. 


God,  is  free  from  defers  5)3,  $14 

is  incomprehenfible  ibid. 

operates  in  the  government  of  the 

world  P4,  P5 
governs  the  world  by  his  provi- 
dence                              P5  — 114 

■ his  foreknowledge  reconcileable 

with  human  liberty       5?^ — 103 

the  duty  which  men  fhould  have 

towards  him  114 — 126 

how  to  be  conceived  of  by  man 

ibid, 

his  attributes,  how  to  be  under- 

flood  ibid. 

Goodandevil,  coincident  with  pleafure 
and  pain  35 

■ how  imputable  to  intelli- 
gent beings  6$ 
Government,  its  origin         145),  150 
Gravitation    not   alone  fufficient  to 
produce   the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies       7^ 
Guilt,  its  degrees  vary  with  the  im- 
portance of  things  31 


Appinefs,  nearly  allied  to  truth 

how  to  be  eftimated  33 

— — coincident    with    the    true 

quantity  of  pleafure   3^,37 

——whether  capable  of  exifting 

without  pleafure  37 

— —ultimate,  what  38 

the  duty  of  every  intelligent 

being  to  procure  38 

-ultimate,     not     procurable 
but  by  the  pradice  of  truth 

38,  3P 
-never  deftru£live  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  creature         35? 


-wherein  it  confifts  40 

-coincident  with  truth  ibid. 
-the  end  of  religion  ibid. 
-^hard  to  judge  of  it  in  others 

110—114 
-every  man's  property  131 
-ought  to  be  defended  132, 

133 

how  obtainable  218 

Heavens,  figns  of  providence  therein 

J 04, 1 05 
Honour,    how  to  be  given    to  God 

11(5 — 1 19 
Honours,  what  118,  119 

when  the  defire  of  them  jufti- 

fiable  118 

Humanity,  what  139 

Human  life,  its  hiflory        201 — 208 


L 


IDeas,  immediate,adequately  known 
to  the  mind  42 

their  immediate  relations  known 

to  the  mind  4^345 

Identity?  in  men,  what         127,  198 
Inanimate  beings  capable  of  no  obli- 
gation 63 

— — — — — —governed  by  certain 

laws  96 

Individuation,     a  principle   in    man 

127 

Indolence,    a  happinefs  infinitely  di- 

minifli'd  37 

Injuflice,    a   violation  of  truth  137, 

138 
Innate  maxims  no  proper  judges  of 
right  and  wrong  23 

te  ob- 
jed:sof  their  underftandings 

41 


Intelligent  beings  have  immed 


Intelligent 


INDEX. 


Intellisent  beings  have  general  ideas 


— — . — ^Ye  under  obligations 

in  proportion  to  their 
faculties  6$ 

Irregularities    in    nature ,     whence 

Irreligion,     its  principle   caufe    <5o, 

6i 

Judgment;  how  to  be  form' d  in  dubious 

cafes  5^j  59 

Juftice,  what  137 

— the  pradice  of  it  right        141 


Indred,  to  find  the  degrees  of  ob- 
ligation    between   them 

i67 

-the  didates  of  natural  af- 

fedion  for  them  to  be  re- 


garded 


L 


L. 


AW  of  nature,  what  26 

Laws  obtaining  in  the  univerfe 

9^,97 
offociety,  natural  128,  148 
muft  confift  with  na- 
tural juftice  1483 149 
muft  be  obferved  152 
where  they  fail,  thofe 
of  nature  take  place 

ibid. 

what  to  be  done  when 

they  oppofe  the  laws 

of  nature       152,  153 

Liberty,  wherein  it  confift.s       (^3,64 

Life,  human,  itshiftory      201 — 208 


Love  of  our  coimtry,  whence       151 


M. 

k  N,     not    abfolutely    free 

107 

■his  duty  towards  God  114 
a  focial  creature  145 

the  beft  judge  of  himfelf  167 
has  fome  things  in  common  with 
inferior  creatures  168. 

is  endow'd  with  various  facul- 
ties ibid. 
is   confcious    of    liberty    183, 

184 
poffeiTed  of  many  inclinations 
and  averiions  168 

fenfible  of  defeds  ibid. 

defirous  of  happinefs  16^ 


-muft  be  fi  bj:(5t  to  reafon  169- 

-muft  provide  for  himfelf  1 71, 1 72 
-muft  hearken  to  his   affedions 

172 — 175 
-muft  remember  he  is  but  man 

175,175 
■muft  examine  himfelf  and  repent 

'175 
muft  labor  to  improve  his  facul- 
ties 17(5,  177 
-— — muftbeadvifed  178 

■ muft  lay  alide  his  prejudices  179 

— muft  live  virtuoufly     175) — 183 

is  compounded  of  foul  and  body 

184 — 1 8(5 

fummary  of  his   duty  in   life 

218 
Marriage,    its  foundation  and  ends 

154 


-its  advantages 


Marriage, 


INDEX- 

Marriage,  the  nature  of  the  compad    — "=— coincident    with 

,,.      .         ,     ^5^5  157  right  and  wrong 

• Its  obligations  how  flreng-  .                                                     20,  2° 

thend  157    • ^— -the  vulgar  rules 

-how  made  a  natural  relation  for    diftin^^uifh- 


L        ,    n        .          ,        -^^^  ing between  them 

— how  belt  to  be  undertaken  faulty               22 

ibid.  Morality,  its  juft  foundation           25 

the  contrad  to  be  religioufly  Motion,  what,  and  how  caufed    77 

obferved                          m.  ^^     ,        .                        78,  18^,  184 

— the  behaviount  requires  un-  Murder,   its  heinous  nature   20,141 

der  afHiftion                    j^p  ' 

— whether   it  gives  authority 

to  the  man                       jU'd,  N.  ■ 
the  foundation  of  all  natu- 
ral relations                    166  T\T^^^°"s  to  beconfiderM  as  fingle 

- -makes  a  ftrid  union      ibid.  ^^             perfons                         ir? 


MathematicianSjtheirwayof  reafon-'     Natural  religion,  its  foundation   25, 


T. ,  ,  ^"S  44.  45 .  25,  52 

Matter,  what  74^  75  ~~~ ~" why  fo  called       40 

Its  manner   of    exiflence  77,  ' isthepurfuitof  hap- 

78  pinefs  by  the  prac- 

not  felf-exiflent  75,  77  tice   of  reafon   and 

whether  capable  of   thinking  .,  truth  r^ 

185.  1^3  Nature,  what  ^^ 

Men,  whether  they  have  exifted  from  various  fignifications  of    the 

eternity  91—92  ^*^^^^  87 

Mercy,   what  i^^  -  how  rightly  followd     13—25 

the    pradice    of    it    riahc  ^^^^  ^^  "^^n  not  purely  ratio^ 

Mind,    its    operation    in    reafonine  'ZTT'^^^  ^^^  ^^  '^^^  Author  ^5 

^  Negleds    may    be  inconfiftent   widi 

■ Its  progrefs   in  knowledge  54,  ^^^^^'^  16-^1^ 

' how  it  gradually  increafes  fts 

laculties  o  O. 

^may  be  afiec^ed   by  fudden  hi  .^^p-  .        , 

^'^f  ^ces  ^  105-107  f  J^^'^^'^  '^'^y  notperceiv'd  in  fleep 


nucnces                        105—107  I     1"-'""'"^  ^'^^^^  "^tperceiv'd  in  fleep 

Monarchy,    not  founded  in  paternal  oTV       •         r                                 '9^ 

authority               i^.  ?A  S^^'^^''^'^^  ^^  ^  "^'^ed  kind            ig 

Monflers,  whence                       g'/g-?  Occupancy,      prime,      gives     ri^ht 

Mo]-al  good  and  evil,  what    t  f  20  ^34 


OmiiHons 


INDEX. 


Omiflions  may  be  finful  i6~i8 


P. 


PAIN  may  infinitely  exceed  plea- 
fure  3^ 

when  true  and  real  40 

Pain  and  pleafure,    no    criterions  of 

good  and  evil       24 

proportionable  to  the 

perceptions    of    the 
.  perfons  32 

increafed   with    the 

faculty  of  perceiving 

them  32,  33 

their  caufes  relative 

33 

■  — how  to  be  eflimated 

33,34 
— not  to  be  judged  of 

in  others  by  what 
we  feel  ourfelves 
34, 112— 114 
the  fame  with  good 
and  evil  35 

may  bear  different 
proportions  to  each 
other  ihid. 

when  equal  theyde- 
flroy  each  other  ^6 
—may  change  their 
nature,  and  run  in- 
to each  OLher  ibid. 
Parents,  their  duties  to  their  children 

i-^^,  160 
their  authority  over  their  chil- 
dren 160—162, 
— their  authority  not  dominion 

152 

Particles,  their  mental  ufe  123 


Palfions  of  the  mind,    expreffible  by 

geflure  8 
• no    infirmities 

'74 
Perception   always  produced  in  timt? 

^"^ 
Planets  habitable 

Pleafure,  what 

when  true  and  real 

only    the    true    kind 


80 
32 

40 
rood 


24 
Pofieflion,  original,  gives  the  greatell 

right  _   _        134)135 

Power  gives    no  dominion    or  righc 

130—13J 
Praife,  what  117,  118 

how  to  be  given  to  God  116 — 

120 
Prayer,  a  neglefl;  of  it  a  denial  of  God 

18,  121 
— — '—how  to  be  offered  up  to  God 

120 — 116 

requifites  to  the  folemn  kind 

122 

the  proper  times  and   places 

for  it  ihid, 

— in  what  words  to  be  put  up 

122 — 124 

• the  mental  alfo  verbal         1 2  2 

-to  be  made  audible   123,  124 
-not     to    be    made    extempore 

124 
-in  what   poflure  to  be  offered 

ihid. 
-public,  of  the  nature  of  private 

125 

— true    prayer    always   private 

ihid' 

its  effects  125,  i2<5 

Principles   of   things,     unfearchable 

81 

Pro- 


I 


D  E  X. 


Probability,   the   fubfutute  for  cer- 
tainty '^^ — 62 
' ~ rules  for  finding  it  ^6— 

58 

its  higheft  degree         85 

• — ■ its  force   tlie    refult    of 

reafon  and  obfervation  5  8 
— ■ the  only  light  when  cer- 
tainty leaves  us  59 
Property,  upon  what  it  depends    107 

equal  in  a   ftate  of  nature 

130 

founded  in  nature  and  truth 

13(5 

— gives  abfolute  right  ofdifpo- 

fal  i3<5,  137 

^^— not  julliy  diftinguifli'd  from 

ufufrud  137 

Propoficions  once  true  remain  fo  in 

all  cafes  43 

Providence,  what  95 

■ -whether  there  be  a  divine 

providence  95 — 114 

-inftances     thereof    in    the 
world  p(5 

-particular,  its  exiftence  pro- 
ved 98—114 
-its    phasnomena    accounted 
for  il;id. 
invifible    minifters    thereof 

107,  108 
Punifliments  to  be  differently  fuited 

naturally     annexed     to 

crimes  143 

'  whether  they  can  be  eter- 

nal 200 


R. 


Ational,    what    denominates  a 
creature  fo  45 


Readion  in  matter  132 
Reafon  the  judge  of  adions  2  3 
differs  from  particular  know- 
ledge                             41,  4i 
-a  fix  d  and  general  thing      41 
-the  faculty,  what                 45 
-relative  to  the  being  who  is 
pofl'effsd  of  it                      zl^id. 
-how  improvable                    4<5 
-why  it  influences  men  fo  little 

ibid. 
-delign'd  as  the  governing  prin- 
ciple in  man  51 
-its  criterion  52 


-of  greater  authority  than  fenfe 


54 

-whether  things  are  governed 

by  it  no — 114 

-the  great  preparative  for  death 

-whence    different  in  different 
men  2 13 

Reafoning,  a  method  to  improve  in  it 

4<5,   50—53 
-may  be  rightly  exercifed  on 
falfe  propofitions       4(5, 47 
-the  requilites  to  flrid:  rea- 
foning 47 
-to  what  lengths  it  may  reach 

49 
-right  reafoning  no  chimasra 

il^id. 
-—falfe    reafoning  j     whence 

4P>  50 
.Reflexion,  its  difference  from  percep- 

•  ^«^s^--^'-tion    '■  32,33 

Relation,  how  weakend  by  removal 

from  the  parents  16^5 

Relations,    determine  the  nature  of 

things,   and  are  the  guide 

of  our  aftions     ^8,  19,  27, 

28 

Relations, 


INDEX. 


Relations,  not  imme(iiate,difcoverJibIe 
by  fuchasare  intermediate 

43 
Religion,  what  25,  dp,  126 

— its  foundation         7,  25, 1 25 

■ its  fum  and  fubftance        1 26 

Reprifals  lawful  131 — 133 

Repulfion  in  matter  75> 

Revelation,  how  to  be  treated        2 1 1 
Rewards  and  punilhments  unequally 
diftributed   by  human  laws 

—their  unqual  dlftribution  in  this 

life  argues  the  being  of  another 

201 — 203,  21 5, 216 

— — brought  about  by  the  laws  of 

nature  104 

Right,  natural,  what  127, 128 

' ftrong  in  the  firft  occupier    134 

Right  and  wrong,  what  14,  20 

■ " how  to  be  judged  of 

129 

Rights,  natural,  how  far  a  Man  may 

part  with  them  150 


S. 


'Eafons,  how  wifely  contrived     82 
Secrecy  no  excufe  for   injuftice 

■143 
Self,  wherein  it  confifls  127 

Self-defence  lawful  131,132 

Self-denial  neceflary  175 

Self-prefervation,a  ftrong  principle  in 

animals  132 

Senfation,  how  performed  177 

Senfes  may  give  falfe  reprefentations 

of  things  _  53>  54 

when  to  be  credited  55 

Sentinients,  expreflible  by  geflure       8 
Sins,  Eot  excuied  by  fecrecy         143 


—  tendencies  towards  them  criminal 

143,  144 
—their   heinous  nature  manifefted 

141 — 144 
Society,  the  laws  thereof  128 

— - — laws  neceflary  therein  145, 147 

its  balls  128,  i2p 

■ — — rcafons  for  it  145 

• its  end        128,129,  147,  148 

fuppofes  government  149,  150 

fuppofes  rules  agreed  to      147 

may  be  juftly  form*d  150 

^ — - — may  be  forn/d  by  implicit  or 
explicit  confent  15 1 

duties  required  in  it  152 

Soul,  what  ip2,  ip^ 

' its  dependent  manner  of  exif- 

tence  88 

its  exiftence  proved     284—186 
not  ex  traduce  88—93 

not  a  faculty  ipi,  192 

immaterial  185—145 

its  feat,  where      184,  192,  ip8 
proved  immortal         1^3—211 

• -may  think  after  death,  tho  not 

in  found  fleep  15)9 

■ may  have  its  faculties  enlarged 

after  death  ipp,  217 

■ pafl'es    into  a  new    ilate  after 

deathjagreeabie  to  its  nature  2 1 2 

■ will  after  death  have  a  feat  af- 

figned  it  fuitable  to  its  perfedi- 
on  213 — 215 

■ its  difference,  whence  in  different 

perfons  213,214 

its  two  principal  faculties     214 

its   mortality  not  demonftrable 

215,  217 
Sounds,  either  fignificant  or  not  ii 
Space,  what  74,  75 

Spirit?  proofs  of  its  exigence    90,91 


G  g 


Spirit, 


INDEX. 


Spirit^  whether  the  notion  of  it  be  clear 

tothemind  io8 

Stars,  their  phenomena  80 

State  of  nature,  gives  equal  dominion 

i2p, 130 

^ro^yl,,  its  didates  to  be  followed    155 
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